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TITO SCHIPA 


en route from Europe on S. S. Bremen and reading the marine newspaper. 


R. Fleischhut, ship’s photearapher.) 


(Photo by 


PRINCE ALEXIS OBOLENSKY, 
basso-cantante, was a soloist at the recent 
musicale and tea given by I’. A. Mitchell- 
Hedges at his New York apartment. 
{mong the guests were the Grand Duch- 
ess Marie of Russia, Princess Alexis played the Mozart A major piano concerto 
Obolensky, Mr. and Mrs. G. Drexel Steel, with the London Symphony Orchestra, 
Mrs. Grace Hegger Lewis. Dr. Hendrik under Sir Thomas Beecham, in Paris on 
Willem van Loon, Morgan Shuster, Her- December 12 and 13. 

man Schaad and Stewart Baird. 


KATHARINE GOODSON 


sa i for Europe on ti guitania on Dece er 4at the end of its second successtul season 
tists em tits mtry next year from November to February, 

} dury ‘ fri ‘ Tilies ca ific Coast. 


“HIGH JINKS.” 
Jazz, radioed to the eighty-sixth floor of the Empire State Building, inspires Martha Baird 
and Edward Johnson to seize the opportunity for dancing among the clouds. Yvonne Gall 
and Leon Rothier look on. (Irving Chidnoff photo.) 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 
has been engaged as soloist by the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra to sing a 
IWagnerian program at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Philadelphia, on January 15, 
16 and 18. Althouse has been appearing in 
the Wagner operas with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company for the last two seasons. 
(Hartsook photo) 


MAY PETERSON, 
former Metropolitan Opera soprano, made 
one of her infrequent appearances in_ the 
East at the Plaza Artistic Morning in New 
York City on December 10. (Photo by 
Elzin.) 


J. BEEK 


(extreme right) director of the Vederl ( oncertoureau, photographed at The Hague with 


Sagi 
VW. Will, personal representative of Miguel Candela, violinist, and his accompanist, Bernard 
‘funder. (@Vereenigde Bureau, Amsterdam. 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 


ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 


Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 


HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST anp CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 


ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., 
OF N. Y. New York 


MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
SINGING 
57th St.. New York City 


h St., New York City 
9-5956 


[ISIDOR STRASSNER 


Member of American outs Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. F 


Sympnowy Orchestra 
3335 Steuben Ave C. Tel: EStabrook 8-6801 


GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 


Voice CuLtTuRE Operatic Coacn 
Bet Canto Metnop 
216 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 


MRS. WOOD STEWART 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
of i? Juilliard Foundation. 120 Claremont Ave., 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., 

N. Y. Tel. TRafalgar 7-6700. 


CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty — of the Institute of Musical Art 
f the Juilliard Music School 
tiniads: Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. ©2634 


ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 | 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky E t 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad. 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 

rite for tickets 


1425 Broadway, 
Tel: PEnn. 
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MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Private and Class Lessons, Song and Speech 
Established in New York City 1901 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Telephone CIrcle 7-1472 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 


PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 


WM. EARL BROWN 


Author of “Vocat Wispom” 
formerly assistant to Lamperti 
Studios: 57 W. 75th St., N.Y. SUsquehanna 7-1079 


FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, TEACHER, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 


Telephone REgent 4-8226 


IAN McINTYRE 


Voice Speciatist—Worip Lecturer— 
PsyCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 
ocal Anatomy—S Defects 


Vv 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, Circle 7-3121 


FRANKLYN W. MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Teacher of Organ and Piano 


Gunzburg School of Music, Detroit, Mich. 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Stup1o: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel : SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 


MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 


DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


ae West 57th Street 


New York, N. Phone CIrcle 7-8178 


BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 


COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


The New York 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 


GERMAINE BENTZ 

TEACHER OF PIANO 

Conservatory of Strasbourg, France 
Philipp, Paris 

Puone: REgent 4-866) 


First Prize, 
ecommended by I. 
Stupio: 22 East 72nd St., N. Y 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


GEORGE I. TILTON 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp Cuurcn 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, 
Tel. Trenton 5066 


N. J. 


Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 


JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 


MME. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
CoNTRALTO AND VocaL InstRUcTOR 
Bel Canto Method 
Residence-Studio, London Terrace, 430 W. 24th St., 
New York. Tel. CHelsea 3-1442. Kindly write 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he —s the ability to form great artists.’ 
tancesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 


New York City 


JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 


JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 


New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, Orcan anp Harmony Instruction 
Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School . Music and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St 
Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 
address: 601 West 140th 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 


Personal Street 


Class Matter January 8, 


PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 


CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama—Music—Dance 

A Civic Institution (Est. 1914) 

Write for new illustrated catalog 

Seattle Washington 


DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 


Internationally famous Concert-Pianist, 
Composer and Master Teacher. 


Radio station: KMTR Mondays 
at 8:45 p.m. 
1735 No. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 


168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


Published weekly by Musical Courier Company, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, 
1883, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
Yearly Subscription $5.00—Europe $6.25—Canada $8.50 


Price 15 cents. 


JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON 
PIANO STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert vgn a Spe- 
cialty. 
26 O’Farrell St., San Franclece 


under the Act of March 3, 


New York. Entered as Second 
1879. 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 


HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 


MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
IN SPEECH AND Sonc 


Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 


EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 


EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 
pera Co. 
171 West 7Ist Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 


Endoised by 


ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
TEACHER-TRAINING SCHOOL 


for 
PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


160 West 73rd 
TRafalgar 


Sherman Square Studios, 
New York City 


Street 
7-6700 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire—Radio 
Great Northern Hotel, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-1900 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat Piano INSTRUCTION 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: ClIrcle 7-0951 


MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 


DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 

Alice Neilsen, 
132 West 74th Street : New York City 
TRafalgar 7 1291 


Phone: Carroll, Secy. 
MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 


BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COM POSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 


GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2.0252 
Auditions by Appointment Only 


THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Director Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice, Piano 
and Dramatic Action W. Riesberg, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composi- 
tion Marian Filmer, Stage and Toe 
Dancing. Bruno Timmermann, Violin 
and Ensemble. 

28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tel. NEvins 8-3462 
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Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Mrs.H. H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 
353 W. 57th Street, New York 
A. W. Ass'n Clubhouse Tel. COlumbus 5-6100 


FRANK TAURITZ 


Specialist in Freacn, ITALIAN, SPaNnisH and GEEMAN 
DicTion; Coach. Reasonable rates 
1342-76th St., Brocklyn, N. Y Tel. BEnsonhurst 6-6146 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CHICAGO 


CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 
Srepio; 915 CaRNecim Hatt, N. Y. RAvenswood 8-6965 


MARGOLIS 


M 
L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


Baroness 


OLGA von TURK ROHN 


Teacher of Voice 
1234 Kimball Bldg. 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1156 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO Specializing in Lieder 
Betry Concert Direction 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


caROLINET, WE 


50 W. 67th St., New York City. Tel.: SUsq. 7-4950 


ESTHER HARRIS 


Teacner oF Many PROMINENT 
KIMBALL BUILDING HICAGO 


Wilson LAMB 


BARITONE TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 


Chicago, Ill. 


The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 
post free on 


licati. 


MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN | |; 


VIOLINS 
161 West 57th St. 
NEW YORK 
310 Sutter St. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
orld Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horece Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. ClIrcle 7-4780 


SINGING 
N Steinwoy E Hall, 113 W. 57th St. New York Guy 
8. Studio : ClIrele 7-01 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


SIGHT SINGING 


Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 
MME. C. TROTIN 
Author of to Musicianship’’ 


Tel. Private Residence 
UNiversity 4-3803 411 West 115th St. 


Carnegie Hall 
Studio 805 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, IIl. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


TRefalgar 1-6700 


HADDEN-ALEXANDER 


s 

T 

E (or NEw YORK aND WELLESLEY) 

PIANIST—TEACHER 

L Special MacDowell programs 

A Address, 2193 8 Overlook Rd., Cleveland Hgts., 0. 


MO 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


PEARL ADAMS(: 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
sung by Martha Rafaello Biden- 


dt and mnipresence ; 
Sea Wind. 24 87th N.Y Tel: chuyler 40325 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF = 
2 Orchard White A 
810 Carnegie Hall New 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST—Recent publications: Folk 

and Master Melodies for the Young Violinist: Bach 
Suite for Orchestra (Schirmer). 

Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


NAT. D. PIANO and THEORY 
Specializing in Adult Instruction. 


Beginners and Advanced. Poise 

Relaxation, Nerve Control. Con 

centration. 

160 W. 73D St., New York City 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-8788 


PERSONAL PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Electrical Transcriptions 
ROYAL STUDIOS 
Royal Broadcasting Systems, Inc. 
Personal Recording Dept. 
501 Madison Avenue New York 
Wickersham 2-0425 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW CITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-489 


TEACHER 
OF 
SINGING 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HowenHUSS |: 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 meena 4 Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
ddre 144 E. 150th St. 

Tel. MOtt Maven 9-0363, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the Americas Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


‘ 


COURIER 


RMR EATOR 


Andrew's 
West Teun New York diy 
4 Special M Evenings, 
Vis ting 


MIGUEL SANDOVAL 


Accompanist to GIGLI 
Coaching in Repertory and Oper: 
Studio: 251 est 99th St., New York City 
Tel: Riverside 9-3649 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


OCOMPOSER-PIANIST 


Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


TENOR 
Opera Co. 
CONCERT: PERA—RECITALS 
Studio: 174 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-0139 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Musie 
Chieago, Ill. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


logical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
OTTO LUENING 


2% executive director Opera Dept. Eastman Schoo! 
ocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
11 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tol MAin 4-6935 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 
Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Square Srupvios: 16¢ W. 13rd &., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Recitats MANAGED ProcRaMs ARRANGED 
Address: 2374 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


TINKER 


353 Angell R. I. 


HARRY FRATKIN 


Violinist — Tvacher 
“I can highly recommend him in both capacities.”"—Awer. 


STUDIOS: 1220—4Tth St., Tel. Windsor 6-5290. 
York: 267 W. 70th 8t., Tel. ENdicott 23-2686. 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
2556 Morse Avenue 


Pain 


1931 


on all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
NOW BOOKING SEASON 1931-32 
Mgt.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-244! 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
640 & Healy Bidg., I. 
hone: Long Beach 2016 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers 
specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St., N. Y. City 


MODERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Voice, Italian Bel Canto Method, Piano, Polyphony, 
Harmony, Musical Form and Gregorian Chant. 
Vanderbilt Studios No. 1 Telephone: CAledonia 5-7778 
15 East 38th St., N. Y. C. 9 a.m. to noon and 3 to 6 p.m. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


THOMPSON 


R 
Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
A 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. CIrcle 7-3722 


December 19, 


Chicago 


Buy From Your Local Dealer 


Chicago, Ill. 


RiU TH 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


V. COLOMBATI 


VCICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 


RAY 


Chicago 


145 West 80th St., New York 
Phone SUsquehanna 1-7763 


DANIELL 


M 
A 
tie Breathing an oice Placement 
E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
Rodin Studios, 200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-0684 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. CIrcle 1-9683 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
D. L. FriepMaN Webster 4125 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 
744 Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 


_WINSLOW 


POET — COMPOSER 


Chicago 


L Conowet, SacrEp, Rapio One How 

I (ded. to G. Martinelli); Roses of Youth; My Little 

EB 2042 Mansfield Pl., B’klyn, N. Y. Litesvard 
LILLIAN 
Soprano 


TracHgr oF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmann 
ORK: Newark: 
-73rd St. 24 


160 Perk Pi. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 


| ar 
Bay 
7 
: 
& 
: 
— 
Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, The Brick Chureh and Union 
Pianist—Accompanist—Coach Theological Seminary. 
Peacuer oF Piano Director of the Schoel of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. &., N. ¥. 
“ 
“4 
€ 
AND 
ACCOM- 
PANIST 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 
December 19, 1931 


London Receives Stravinsky Coolly 


His Violin Concerto and Psalms Not Impressive—Walton’s 


Belshazzar’s Feast 


Acclaimed—A_ Holst Premiere— 


Dushkin, Robeson and Menuhin Score for America 


By JOYCE 


Lonpon.—Not for many moons has there 
been so much flutter in the musical dove- 
cotes as in the past two weeks in London. 
First Igor Stravinsky conducted his new 
violin concerto and his Psalm Symphony, 
both heard for the first time in England, 
and the chatter was all controversial. Then 
an Englishman, William Walton, knocked 
his critics edgeways with his new choral 
work, Belshazzar’s Feast. 

Stravinsky’s violin concerto (premiered 
only three weeks before in Berlin) was 
played by Samuel Dushkin, the American 
violinist, and the London Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by the composer. 

Stravinsky has approached this work in 
much the same attitude of mind as in his 
recent piano concerto: certain passages 
sound like nothing more or less than Bach 
played backwards. The harmonic struc- 
ture is stilted, “carved in stone,” as the com- 
poser describes the first movement, entitled 
Toccata, but the edifice is built on sand- 
stone, not solid rock. Dushkin seemed quite 
at home in the immensely difficult and un- 
grateful solo part. He and the composer 
and a few bright lads in the gallery enjoyed 
themselves—for the rest, old people got 
fidgety and the younger generation slept. 

Fine Work sy CuHoir 

The Bach Choir acquitted themselves 

nobly in the Psalm Symphony, which was 


HERMAN 


presented for the first time in London at 
the same concert. This work, now known 
throughout Europe, had a mixed reception 
here. Some of the choral writing is im- 
pressive, for example the Alleluia entry in 
the third section, and the final wailing 
Laudate Dominum to a thrilling harp ac- 
companiment and sustained chords on the 
cellos and woodwind. But it is the etiolated 
work of a sensitive, sincere mind, whose 
fount of inspiration has run dry. 
EpocH-MAKING NOVELTY 

Very different was the reception given to 
the first performance in London of William 
Walton’s (English composer) Belshazzar’s 
Feast, recently premiered at the Leeds Fes- 
tival. This full-blooded, magnificent work 
marks an epoch in English choral music, 
indeed one might say in the choral music of 
the world. The text is skilfully adapted 
from the Old Testament by Osbert Sitwell. 
and tells of Jews in captivity in Babylon; 
the Prophet’s warning; the feast of King 
Belshazzar; the fatal finger, writing on the 
wall; the death of Belshazzar ; and the liber- 
at.on of the captive Jews, who ‘ ‘make a joy- 
ful noise unto the God of Jacob, for Babylon 
the Great is fallen, Alleluia!” 

Walton is a young man of twenty-nine 
who came to the fore some years ago with 
his overture Portsmouth Point. His later 
piano concerto and his more recent viola 


DeFalla Writing 


a New Oratorio 


Finale Treats of Discovery of America—Paris Hears Schipa, 
Gieseking, Prokofiefi—Steinert in Own Compositions 
By IRVING SCHWERKE 


Paris—Manuel de Falla is completing an 
oratorio in three parts, entitled L’Atlantide. 
The subtitles are: Burning of the Pyrenees, 
The Romance of Queen Isabella the Cath- 
olic, and Chorus of Grecian Ideas. In addi- 
tion, there will be a finale dealing with the 
discovery of America. The Romance is 
written in the purest 15th century style. 

RoussEL SYMPHONY PLEASES 

Albert Roussel’s symphony in G minor 
(which the composer wrote for the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and which was heard in Boston last 


GIGLI 
“protesting” the rapturous applause of his 
audience 


October) had its first European audition 
recently, with the Lamoureux Orchestra, 
Albert Wolff conducting. As the work was 
known to America before coming to us, 
there is no need to give a description of it 
at this time, except to say that it is a sump- 
tuously expressive work and an outstanding 
contribution to French symphonic literature. 
The audience demanded the symphony be re- 
peated. The composer was present and re- 
ceived a genuine ovation. 
ALL-RAVEL CONCERT 

A particularly enjoyable concert was that 
of the Kolisch String Quartet, in the Salle 
Chopin. It consisted of the complete cham- 
ber-music works of Ravel. Assisted by 
Josefa Rosanska, pianist, the quartet inter- 
preted the French master’s string quartet; 
sonata for violin and piano; duet for violin 
and cello, and trio for violin, cello and 
piano. The playing was with technical surety, 
splendid ensemble, and appreciation for the 
form and emotional qualities of the music. 


SI0HAN SCHEDULES NOVELTIES 


The Siohan Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Robert Siohan, announces a course 
of concerts to be given in the Theatre 
Pigalle (Paris), Saturday afternoons from 
January 9 to March 12, 1932. Soloists al- 
ready engaged include Conchita Supervia, 
Elisabeth Schumann, Ritter-Ciampi, MM. 
Panzera, Yves Nat, Maurice Marechal and 
Robert Casadesus. Among the new works 
figuring on the programs are Capriccio by 
Igor Stravinsky (composer at the piano) ; 
Amphion and the latest symphony by Honeg- 
ger; first auditions of works by Gaubert, 
Darius, Milhaud, etc., and new Spanish music. 


Scu1pa DEcoRATED 


Tito Schipa gave a song recital in the 
Paris Opéra, which was packed. Extra 
numbers were more abundant than the items 
on the printed program, and the recalls 
seemed sheer endless. The honors of the 
evening went to Italian and Spanish com- 
posers, including the Spanish pieces played 
by Schipa’s excellent pianist, Longas. 

After the concert, Schipa received the 
Legion of Honor in recognition of his ser- 
vices to French charities and music. 


OtHER ToNAL DoINGs 
Walter Gieseking’s recital in the Salle 
Pleyel was a treat for the numerous audi- 


ence that came to hear his program of 
Bach and Debussy. He played with art and 


(Continued on page 40) 


concerto, marked him as a power among 
the young moderns, but this stupendous tour 
de force takes one’s breath away. Nothing 
so furiously exalted and electrifying in its 
dramatic intensity, so superbly effective, in 
which every point tells, has been heard in 
this generation. It is said that arrangements 
have already been made for production of 
this work in America, and it is a safe proph- 
ecy that amazement and admiration will fol- 
low there. 
AUDIENCE CHEERS 

Adrian Boult, conducting the B. B. C. Or- 
chestra and National Chorus gave the work 
a notable performance (though those who 
heard it at Leeds preferred the more exalted 
reading of the participants there.) Stuart 
Robertson sang the baritone solos which 
make up some of the most inspired sections 
of the score with faultless beauty of tone 
and dramatic imagery. The audience, one 
of the largest and most remarkable seen in 


London for a long time, cheered itself 
hoarse, calling the composer back to the 
platiorm at least eight times. It was an 
unforgettable occasion. 

A Horst PREMIERE 

Gustav Holst’s. new orchestral Prelude 
and Scherzo, entitled Hammersmith, was 
played earlier in the same program. This 
work is the result of an invitation from the 
B. B. C. to write something for their mili- 
tary band. He composed two different ver- 
sions—neither a mere arrangement of the 
other—one for a military band and this one 
for modern orchestra. 

It is a species of program music, called 
after the part of London where the com- 
poser has lived for thirty years, and, broadly 
speaking pictures the grey, ever-flowing 
waters of the Thames in the prelude, and 
the bustling crowds of Hammersmith 
“Broadway” on a Saturday night, in its 

(Continued on page 41) 


Metropolitan Opera Stage Hands 


and Musicians Refuse Salary 


Cut 


Singers and Executives Meet to Raise $300,000 in Aid of 
Unemployed Musicians— Company to Celebrate 
Norma Centenary—Rumors of Closing Denied 


Union musicians and stage hands of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company have refused 
to accept a salary cut of 10 per cent, they 
have announced, stating that their acquies- 
cence would set a precedent for low wages 
which American organized labor is fighting. 
Edward Canavan, head of Local 802 of the 
American Federation of Musicians, stated: 
“About 4,000 of 16,000 musicians in New 
York are working regularly,” and he added 
that if the Metropolitan musicians accepted 
the cut “musicians would be forced to take 
it all along the line.” 

Paul D. Cravath, president of the com- 
pany, said, when informed of the union 
stand, that he had “heard there was doubt 
that they would follow in the reductions.” 

What the chorus will do has not been 
announced. Should the 106 members accept 
the reduction, the company would save $1,750 
weekly in that department. 

To Ain UNEMPLOYED 

Artists and executive officers of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company met at the home 
of Lucrezia Bori on December 13 to discuss 
plans for raising $300,000 for unemployed 
musicians. The fund is being raised under 
the supervision of The Bohemians. Among 
those present was Paul D. Cravath, chairman 
of the board of the company. 

To CELEBRATE NORMA CENTENARY 

Norma will celebrate its 100th birthday on 
December 26. Bellini’s opera was first pro- 


duced at La Scala on December 26, 1831, and 
Gatti-Casazza will commemorate the event 
with a Metropolitan production on the same 
day with Rosa Ponselle in the title role. 
Gladys Swarthout will sing Adalgisa, the 
role entrusted during seasons past to Marion 
Telva. The remainder of the cast will be 
the same as in former years. 
Company To REMAIN IN PRESENT 
QUARTERS 

Paul D. Cravath, president and chairman 
of the board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, announced on December 16 
that the company, contrary to persistent 
rumors, would not move to quarters in Ra- 
dio City. Mr. Cravath further announced 
that, due to the current deflation in real 
estate values, the Metropolitan Opera House 
will not be sold nor will a new one be built 
at the present time. 

First BroapcAsts ANNOUNCED 

The first Metropolitan broadcast will take 
place on Christmas afternoon, when the en- 
tire performance of Haensel und Gretel will 
be transmitted through the NBC network 
and picked up in Europe from short-wave 
transmission. Other broadcasts of shorter 
duration: have already been announced, and 
include one act from Norma on December 
26 and La Boheme on New Year's afternoon. 
A portion of the Metropolitan premiere of 
von Suppe’s Donna Juanita will also be 
broadcast on 


Final , Atwater Kent Prizes 
Are Awarded 


Results of the fifth Atwater Kent radio 
audition contest were announced this week, 
following the WEAF broadcast. The first 
prize winners— Saida Knox, contralto, 
Kearny, N. J., and J. Alden Elkins, basso, 
Somerville, Mass.—will receive $5,000° and 
two years’ tuition at an American conserva- 
tory. Other awards went to the following: 

Second prize—Thelma Gaskin, coloratura 
soprano, Orlando, Fla., and Eugene Byron 
Morgan, bass-baritone, Painsville, Ohio— 
$3,000 cash and one year’s tuition. 

Third prize—Lavon Graham Holden, con- 
tralto, Pittsburg, Kan., and Austin S. But- 
ner, dramatic baritone, who is blind, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn.—$2,000 cash and one year’s 
tuition. 

Fourth prize—Lillian Meyer, dramatic so- 
prano, Jamestown, N. D., and John B. Met- 
calf, baritone, Austin, Texas—$1,500 cash 
and one year’s tuition. 

Fifth prize—Eleanor Coryell, coloratura 
soprano, Santa Cruz, Cal., and Andrew 
White, bass baritone, Tuscon, Ariz.—$1,000 
cash and one year’s tuition. 

The judges were Rosa Ponselle, Alma 
Gluck, Giovanni Martinelli, Sophie Braslau, 
Dr. Walter Damresch, Yeatman Griffith and 
M. H. Aylesworth. 


Mrs. W. C. Hammer 
Heads Opera 


Mrs. Joseph Leidy, president of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company, and Mrs. 
Mary Louise Curtis Bok, chairman of its 
board, announced last week that Mrs. Wil- 


organization, has been made also vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, posts left vacant 
by the recent sudden death of Mrs. Ham- 
mer’s husband. She had shown unusual 
executive and artistic abilities since the for- 
mation of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company in 1926 and her new appointments 
are fitting recognition of the value of her 
services in helping the institution attain its 
present eminent position. 


AEOLIAN AND SKINNER 
COMPANIES MERGE 


The Aeolian Company of New York 
and the Skinner° Organ Company of 
Boston, will merge on January 2, the 
new concern to be called Aeolian- 
Skinner Organ Company, Inc., which 
includes the pipe organ division of the 
Aeolian Company. The manufacturing 
facilities of the two concerns are to 
be combined in the Skinner C ompany’s 
plant at Boston. The officers of the 
new organization are Arthur H. 
Marks, president; W. H. Alfring, 
Ernest M. Skinner, vice president; 
Frank Taft, general manager; George 
L. Cutlui, treasurer; Henry N. Chan- 
ning, secretary. 

The announcement of the merger 
sets forth that the business of the 
two companies is supplementary, Skin- 
ner’s being mostly with churches, 
schools and other institutions, while 
Aeolian organ sales have been chiefly 
for private residences. 
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A Modified Pagan Festival 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 


December 19, 1931 


CHRISTMAS AND Its CELEBRATION 


— Puritan Opposition — Holly and Mistletoe — Druids — Scandinavians — Yule Log — German 


Christmas Trees—Santa Claus—Cards—Carols—Waits—French Noels—English Mummers—1066—Griiber’s Silent 
Night — Mendelssohn — Mass, Opera, and Oratorio — Bruch — Rimsky-Korsakoff — Bach — Berlioz — 
Haydn and Beethoven—Handel’s Messiah 


By CLARENCE LUCAS 


66 HRISTMAS comes but once a 
year,” wrote old Thomas Tusser 
three hundred and fifty years ago, 
fathers of large families agree that 
once a year is often enough. But neither the 
children nor the parents would find much 
interest for or against Christmas if it meant 
only the religious celebrations of the birth 
of Christ. It would pass with due respect 
as one of the church festivals for which 
many composers have written music. Its 
unassailable popularity is due to its festivi- 
ties. It is the happiest time of the year for 
the children who receive and the parents who 
give. It appeals to the human heart as no 
other festival ancient or modern appeals. 

The custom of making presents at Christ- 
mas is an inheritance from pagan_ times. 
Nearly two thousand years ago Martial 
wrote his Latin poetry which is full of the 
manners and customs of his day, when Jupi- 
ter was the reigning deity. In the eighty- 
fourth epigram of his fifth book he says: 

“The Saturnalia are quite at an end, 
and you have sent me neither the little 


and the 


nor the lesser gift which you used to 
send. Well; let my December pass 
thus.” 


This feast of Saturn was taken over bodily 
by the fathers of the early church. They 
substituted Christ for Saturn but kept the 
festival. They well knew the impossibility 
of ending old customs suddenly and estab- 
lishing new ones immediately. In Lem- 
priere’s Classical Dictionary we find that 
during the festival of the Saturnalia, 

“friends. made presents to one another ; 

all animosity céased; no criminals were 

executed; schools were shut; war was 
never declared; all was mirth, riot, and 
debauchery.” 

Dr. Smith’s 
Roman Antiquities 
earthen figures were 


Dictionary of Greek and 
has it that the little 
given as toys to the 
children in ancient days. One day was sa- 
cred to Saturn; the rest, sometimes seven 
days, were given over to feasting aid sports. 


stroyed. The early Christian church showed 


its wisdom in merely making alterations in 
the ancient festivals. 

During Puritan times these Christmas fes- 
The Rever- 


tivities were severely censured. 
end Dr. Cotton 
Mather of Boston, 
wallowing in fire 
and brimstone, 
slashed right and 
left at heretics and 
backsliders. In his 
Magnalia Christi 
Americana, publish- 
ed in 1702, he selects 
September as the 
month for Christ- 
mas; for he held 
that the day of 
Christ's birth was 
unknown : 


“God this 
day, as he did the 
body of Moses, to 
prevent idolatry. 
Shall we  Chris- 
tians have 
nothing to do with 
the festivals of the 
Jews embrace the 
Saturnalia of the 
heathens ?” 


500 at least. And it is likely to return on 
that date for many years to come. 


FLorA OF CHRISTMAS 


The holly and the mistletoe are certainly 
in no way connected 


with the birth of 
Christ. Yet the Eng- 
lish poet Bayle, 


describing Christmas 

festivities, wrote: 

“The mistletoe hung 
in the castle hall, 

The _ holly branch 
hung on the old 
oak wall.” 

Again we must go 
to ancient Rome for 
the popularity of the 
holly. Sprigs of it 
were sent to friends 
with good wishes for 
health and happiness 
during the Satur- 
nalia. The early 
Christians sought to 
make their churches 
attractive to the 
pagan Romans by 
decorating them with 
holly at Christmas 
time. An ancient 
tradition made Jeho- 


Cotton Mather vah appear to Moses 
drove to fury the in a holly bush, an 
enemies of Quakers incident which long 
and Roman Cath- antedates the birth 
more blood guilty THE ae ST CHRISTMAS OF MAN} But the Romans 
than he for the tor- SONG AND STOR) knew nothing about 
turing and execu- A dai published by the Plantin the mistletoe, or at 
tion of the simple Press of Antwerp in_ 1682. (Photo by least they ignored it. 
old women who Clarence Lucas.) That plant was sa- 
were suspected of cred to the Celtic 
witchcraft in New England. But he could — tribes of Gaul and ancient Britain when it 


ren plain of Salisbury less than a hundred 
miles from London. 

Emerson and Carlyle once made a pilgrim- 
age to the ancient temple where the mistle- 
toe was worshipped as a sacred emblem long 
before the Roman legions set their feet in 
Britain two thousand years ago. Emerson 
wrote about it in his English Traits: 

“It looked as if the wide margin given 
in this crowded isle to this primeval 
temple were accorded by the venera- 
tion of the British race to the old egg 
out of which all their ecclesiastical 
structures and history had proceeded.” 


The plain is deserted because the shallow 
soil above the chalk is not worth culti- 
vating. But here came many thousand human 
beings long ago, hoping, striving, praying 
to receive a sprig of mistletoe from the 
Druid priests at the winter festival. And 
thousands returned heart-broken to their sick 
and dying children when they failed to pro- 
cure the sacred berries which they believed 
would drive away disease. 

The worship of the mistletoe degenerated 
into a custom but a custom so deeply rooted 
that it retained its hold in Britain under the 
long sovereignty of the Romans, Jutes, Sax- 
ons, and Angles. But the custom of kissing 
under the mistletoe came into England by 
the way of Scandinavian mythology; for 
Balder was slain by Heda with an arrow 
made of mistletoe. The plant was hence- 
forth placed in the charge of Love who de- 
manded a kiss to prove thefe was no treach- 
ery. This custom made headway without 
much opposition. 

Strange to say the mistletoe is extremely 
rare on an oak tree now. When it ceased to 
be regarded as a sacred plant it left the 
oak and is found today mostly on apple trees 
in England. When a young evangelist with 
more zeal than judgment said that the apple 
tree had been cursed with the parasite be- 
cause the fall of man was due to the apple 
Eve so disobediently ate, a bantering critic 
answered that the apple tree was not dis- 
graced but honored by the mistletoe, for 


The worship of the Cradle of Christ, not change the festival of Christmas from grew upon an oak. The Druid priests dis- 
which is to be seen in the churches of Italy December to September. He was less wise tributed it among the worshippers at certain Sir Isaac Newton who made a great dis- 
and France during Christmas week, is de- than the fathers of the early church he festivals during the winter solstice. It was covery when he saw an apple fall, was born 
rived from the ancient cult of Adonis. The hated. Christmas comes but once a year, believed to have great power in curing dan- on_( hristmas day. : 
origin of these customs is lost in the re- and on December twenty-fifth, after many gerous diseases. Stonehenge, the prehistoric The reverence of the Druids for the oak 
motest antiquity. They could not be de- changes and much uncertainty up to the year temple of the Druids, still stands on the bar- (Continued on page 7) 
~ Gop Rest YE MERRY, GENT LEMEN 
just received some bad news. A tiers to come over and serenade him. He 


HAVE 

friend tells me that the old English cus- 

tom of going carol singing on Christ- 
mas Eve is rapidly becoming popular in our 
own land. I was sorry to hear this. Since 
learning that many good Americans are be- 
ing led astray I have spent many sleepless 


nights. For this custom is a delusion and 
a snare. It is simply what is known in Eng- 
land as “waits” and if you never had a copy 
take my advice and don't buy any. Tell the 
man to come around again next Friday. Or 
if a friend of yours tries to trap you into 


going on one of these carol parties just lead 
him off to one side and speak to him as 
follows: 

“I’m very much obliged, old man, for 
thinking of me in connection with this party 
and just to show you how much I appreciate 


it, I'm going to give you your Christmas 
present now.” 
Then hit him firmly just over the bald 


you can find 
should 


spot with the heaviest thing 
a bit of plum pudding would do, 1 


think,—then pack his remains in a suit case 
and ship to Chicago to be left until called 
for. 

| know why they call them “waits” but I 


do not think that I should make a public 
explanation. In the first place the story is 
too pathetic and in the second place little 
Johnny and Mary might want to know what 
some of the words meant. It is quite sufh- 
cient to observe that the custom is said to 
have originated in the time of Henry VIII. 
You will remember Henry. He is the chap 
who discovered Reno long before American 
fashionables ever knew there was such a 
place. Also he was a glutton for meting 
out punishment. I have forgotten how many 
wives he had nor do I recall for the moment 
just whose wives they were but I do know 
that if Henry had lived in Hollywood he 


By ERNEST HAROLD BARBOUR 


would have been accepted as a “regular fel- 
low” at once. What a man! 


However, Henry was very busy at the mo- 


Boleyn totally forgetting that he had a wife 
at home already. Suddenly he remembered 
her, and was he embarrassed? Here was 


SINGING 


ment trying to find a cure for the depression 
which had hit England at the time and ab- 
sent-mindedly married a flapper named Anne 


jit 


CAROLS) IN THE RAIN 


Christmas coming and it meant that he 
would have to play Santa Claus to two 
households. So Henry sent for his cour- 


laughed when they sat down to play and 
said “wait!” Then he phoned for his ex- 
ecutioner and told the singers that the first 
ene who did a false note would be executed. 
After the singing was over Henry made a 
present of a thirty day jail sentence to the 
courtier that was left. They have called the 
Christmas singers “waits” ever since. 

In present day England the idea is mostly 
used by church choirs and they are accom- 
panied by the church band. They generally 
open the festivities by singing, God Rest 
Ye Merry, Gentlemen, Let Nothing Ye Dis- 
may, totally ignoring the fact that no one 
could rest with the noise they are making, 
and that the gentlemen are anything but 
merry by now. 

Then there is an instrumental solo by the 
I'ttle thin man who plays something that 
looks like the ventilator of a steamer and 
sounds like a sick cow and another solo by 
the big, fat man who plays a_ thing that 
looks like an eye-dropper and makes a noise 
as if he had trodden on its tail, and the sing- 
ers break loose again and make the night 
hideous. They seem to have a regular ‘sys- 
tem which consists of three of them howling 
while the rest grunt. 

Once, when I was younger and more fool- 
ish or perhaps I should say even more foolish 
than I am now, I was idiot enough to be per- 
suaded to join a Christmas Eve “waits” 
party. 

It had snowed in the afternoon and rained 
in the evening and the ground was about 
three inches deep in slush. We met at the 
church about half-past eleven and as soon 
as the party had assembled the leader gave 
the word to start. The church steps were 
very slippery and when the portly tenor of 
the party gallantly attempted to help one of 

(Continued on page 9) 
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has been traced by the ingenious antiquaries 
to the ancient worship of Baal, the god of 
the Phoenicians. 

Ye Customs 

The burning of the Yule log, which was 
introduced to the inhabitants .of early Britain 
by the Scandinavians, is no longer in fashion 
in these modern days of furnaces and steam 
heat. The custom died because the huge fire- 
places and chimneys have disappeared. One 
has only to read Washington  Irving’s 
Christmas Eve to see how Christmas cus- 
toms in England have changed during the 
past century. 

The Christmas tree was a very old cus- 
tom in Germany, from which country it 
was taken to other lands. It entered Eng- 
land shortly after the young queen Victoria 
married her German Prince Albert. Im- 
mense quantities of small fir trees are ex- 
posed in the markets of Paris shortly be- 
fore Christmas. And the Australians have 
taken all the English Christmas customs al- 
though December is their hot mid-summer 
season. 

Santa Claus, whose name is hardly known 
in France or England, was taken to America 
by the original Dutch settlers. And need- 
less to say the legendary Saint Nicholas 
whose sleigh is drawn by reindeer across 
the snow was never an inhabitant of ancient 
Rome in central Italy. He comes from 
Scandinavia. And perhaps this genial old 
Father Christmas, as the English call him, 
is responsible for most of the delight with 
which children think of Christmas. To them 
there is nothing incongruous or impossible 
in a thick-set little man passing through a 
narrow chimney with an enormous sack of 
toys and presents on his back 

Who has not tiptoed through the silent 
house at midnight to contemplate the little 
darlings in their cribs, sleeping profoundly, 
in their childish confidence believing that 
some mysterious hand will fill to overflow- 
ing the stockings they hung up with so 
much eagerness? To disappoint the children 
on Christmas morn with empty stockings 
would be inhuman. And many a mother 
has been content to wear her oldish hat a 
little longer and father has denied himself 
necessities at times in order that the chil- 
dren’s stockings might be filled. Strange 
indeed would be the parents who could not 
forget all thoughts of self when the day 
of days for children dawned. And this tri- 
umph of unselfishness is a keener pleasure 
to the poor than to the rich, who need make 
no sacrifices for the children’s happiness at 
Christmas. These are the sentiments which 
have kept alive the ancient winter festivals, 
whether Saturnalian, Druidical, or Christian. 
The religious nature of the celebrations can 
be understood only by the more mature. 

Carns, CAroLts, AND Waits 


A modern custom, dating only from 1862, 
is the sending of Christmas cards. These 
began very modestly with designs of robins 
and holly. Now the post offices in all the 
larger cities increase their staffs at Christ- 
mas to deliver the millions of cards of 
every description of style and degree of lux- 
ury which convey good wishes, texts, and 
pictures to all parts of the world. At the 
same time other customs are disappearing. 

The Christmas carol never was in vogue 
in the biting cold of a North American win- 
ter and in England it has sadly degener- 
ated. Little urchins in the streets of London 
sing a few old-fashioned ditties with the 
obvious intention of collecting pennies. 
There is no Christmas spirit in their carols. 
The still more antiquated Waits are very 
rare and are heard only in rural districts 
which have escaped the onward whirl of 
progress. According to Dr. Busby, the word 
“Waits” is a corruption of “wayghtes,” 
which was the name our ancestors unfeel- 
ingly called the hautbois, which was cor- 
rupted from the French by the Germans 
into oboes. The Waits were servants who 
played the oboes. Today our waiters are not 
required to play any musical instrument. Nor 
do we admire in them too close a devotion 
to Milton’s line: “They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” ; 

IN FRANCE 

Christmas is more of a religious festival 
in France than in England. The French 
observe the ancient Saturnalian custom of 


MUSICAL 


holding one day sacred and making their 
presents at the end of the holidays, which 
now is New Years’s day. Among their 
hundreds of old Noels, or Christmas songs, 
it is impossible to find as rollicking a pagan 
ditty as the gay and Reverend Robert Her- 
rick wrote in England in the early seven- 
teenth century : 


“Come bring with a noise 
My merrie, merrie boyes, 
The Christmas Log to the firing; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids ye all be free 
And drink to your hearts desiring.” 


French Noels are more concerned with a 
childlike contemplation of the inconvenience 
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of being born in a stable, and of how much 
worse this still bad world would be if the 
Infant Redeemer had not been born at all. 
And the music for the unpretentious verses 
is appropriately primitive. It could not have 
been composed by a trained and cultured 
composer. 


L. S. Mercier, in his sketches of Paris 
which appeared in 1781, relates that the or- 
ganist Daquin—whose The Cuckoo is still 
played—was a joker as well as a great or- 
ganist : 


“He died in 1772 and the organ died 
with him! Once, during a midnight 
mass at Christmas, Daquin imitated so 
perfectly the singing of a nightingale 


CHRISTMAS IN RUSSIA 


BY VICTOR ROSENBLUM 


CHOOSING OF 


USSIA is different, for it is impatient 
to make a history self-satisfying. But 
had you voyaged the immense tract for 
a thousand Christmases, and, like some in- 
credibly swift Santa Claus, witnessed the 
multitudinous and divers celebrations prac- 
tised, you might have been observant enough 
to find that behind all local manifestations 
there has been a single, significant principle. 

Joyous music in the minor. Solemn gaiety, 
with music—reminiscent of back-breaking 
toil—until early in the morning all reticence 
is let fall like a cloak. And though the land 
is immense pt of many climates; though 
intramural communications have lagged Le- 
hind the rest of the world; though the peo- 
ple are therefore of heterogeneous stamp ; the 
fundamental Christmas reigns. Joyous music 
in the minor; solemn gaiety. Government 
dictum against the church cannot erase it. 

In Northern Russia Christmas is sufficient 
cause for a wéek’s holiday, while in the South 
it has a two day celebration. In the Ukrain- 
ian districts the people are serious and se- 
date on the great festival. They linger in 
the churches, praying and listening to the 
choir. After midnight they leave for their 
homes to eat and hear music. 

In the large Russian cities Christmas Eve 
witnesses much feasting, and especially for 
the many who love fine music. Works of 
Russian music masters pertinent to the occa- 
sion are performed. Outstanding among 
these are the Christmas Suite, an orchestral 
composition, and an opera, The Eve Before 
Christmas, both by that undevout naviga- 
tor, Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Christmas Eve in Siberia is an occasion for 
gaiety and frolic. The peasants (Mujskiki, 
they are called) drive through the snow in 
their sleighs, bells singing, to the homes of 
the wealthy landowners to whom they owe 
respect or money. There, by his doorstep or 


A BRIDE BY A PEASANT 


in his house, they entertain him with Russian 
Christmas songs, performed in their unique 
and spirited manner. The landowner retyrns 
the favor by gifts, usually a basketful of 
painted eggs. In some sections of the land 
the singers dress in grotesque finery to add 
to the mirth. The farmers, a wealthier class 
than the peasants, also tour the countryside 
and sing for those neighbors who are not out 
avoyaging themselves. The singers are us- 
ually invited to partake of refreshments. 
Gaiety continues until about midnight, when 
the joyous fall silent and prepare to attend 
Mass. A work of feasting follows the ser- 
vice. 

Yet one more way of proclaiming the day 

-by plays similar to the passion plays of 
Germany. The villagers dress in costume 
and re-enact the Birth of Christ. Here 
again the Eve's festivities are followed by 
attendance at Mass. 

The Russian Christmas, therefore, finds as 
outlet for its observance mostly folksong, 
except in the actual church service. These 
folk tunes are of a crisp and almost trans- 
parent fabric. When sung by native Rus- 
sians with their native fire, they are out- 
bursts of indescribable beauty. 

What this Christmas shall witness in Rus- 
sia, no one knows. The government has 
promised, at least tentatively, to keep hands 
off. They know how impossible it is to have 
a Christmas in Russia without observance 
in music. Song is in itself a great religion in 
Russia that cannot be deterred. Govern- 
mental authority may succeed in levelling the 
church—let the historians predict; but song 
must remain, and hence a religion of some 
sort around which to wrap these inspirations. 
No impulse save one wielding a sword or 
pistol or club can keep a Russian from sing- 
ing. This Christmas shall again find Russia 
singing. 


on the organ, without in the least dis- 
turbing the song he added it to, that 
everybody was astonished. The treas- 
urer of the parish sent the Swiss guard 
and the beadles to explore the arches of 
the vaulting. They found no_nightin- 
gale. The bird was Daquin.” 


Elsewhere Mercier writes of the beautiful 
variants with which Daquin embellished the 
Christmas hymns. And describing the serv- 
ices he says: 

“On Christmas Eve the churches are 
crowded. It was believed that the organ- 
ists drew the crowds. The organs were 
condemned to silence. But the darkness 
outside and the illuminations inside, and 
the departure from the normal custom, 
always make these hours of night more 
attractive than those of day. This is 
the only nocturnal festival which our 
religion authorizes. The ceremonies in 
the large parishes are known. But 
would you like to see a really curious 
picture? Go then and hear a midnight 
mass in a village, miles away from the 
capital. 

“It’s the farm’s turn. It has to pre- 
sent a lamb without blemish to the 
altar. A deputation of twelve girls, 
virgins as well as shepherdesses, enters 
to look for the poor little animal which 
finds it very tiresome to be cramped into 
a clothes basket and decorated with balls 
of wool and pink ribbons. 

“The various strikes and the pro- 
cession begin in the following order: 
The first personage to appear is a beadle, 

carrying that uncommon star whose ris- 
ing would much have puzzled Lande, 
Cassini, and even Newton, had they then 
been alive. The three Wise Men follow. 
One of them, a Moor; has his face black- 
ened. He is the harlequin, though seri- 
ous. Then follow four angels whose 
flying is not improved by their paste- 
board wings. The foolish virgins carry 
unlighted lamps, and the wise virgins 
have theirs lighted. Gabriel, more beau- 
tiful than the others, is also there. He 
turns now and then to salute Mary, 
who gazes tenderly at him. Afterwards 
comes Joseph like a simpleton, chosen 
because he is the village idiot. His job is 
to look after the lamb which bleats with 
all its strength at the ceremony. The 
shepherds advance, wrapped in their big 
cloaks which they open now and then to 
shake their staffs. At last appears, with 
well-paced evolutions, a pretty battalion 
of shepherdesses. They are always more 
graceful than the boys. Their garments 
are white, relieved with scarves and 
girdles of various colors. Their staffs 
are ornamented with ribbons. One of 
them carries the tree of Jesse; the sec- 
ond, Aaron’s rod; the third, an apple, 
(not the apple which lost Troy, but the 
apple which lost the human race); the 
fourth, the serpent who started that rash 
undertaking in the earthly paradise. The 
others carry their staffs, or hold the 
hands of their favorite shepherds. This 
graceful phalanx is accompanied by a 
perambulating orchestra consisting of 
two violins, a clarinet, a serpent, and 
five cornemuses. A dog who followed 
his master into the church without being 
noticed, hearing this superb harmony, 
sets up a dismal howling to do his bit in 
the concert. Peadles and shepherds chase’ 
him out, and redouble the cacaphony.” 


Mercier then gives a stanza of an old 
Noel, or Christmas song, which in rhythm, 
rhyme, and frank realism, defies translation. 
No doubt the village ceremonies on Christ- 
mas Eve are now less primitive and infantile 
than those described by Mercier a hundred 
and fifty years ago. But the larger churches 
of Paris have likewise improved their Christ 
mas music; that is to say, the masses are 
more modern in harmony, the organs are 
richer, and the choirs better trained. No 
church in Paris is ever too large for the 
throngs which fill it to hear the Christmas 
music. 

ANcIENT Lonpon RITES 

From this childish Christmas pantomime 
of the eighteenth century in a French village 
church, let us turn backwards several cen- 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Wuuat I FounbD IN AMERICA 


By CESAR SAERCHINGER 


AN changes his body every seven 

years, say the scientists. It seems 

reasonable to assume therefore that 
a country—a conglomeration of men—does 
the same. In other words, the America | 
knew seven years ago, when I last left it, is 
not the America I see today. 

I'll tell the world it isn’t. Seven years ago 
there were no speakeasies; skyscrapers 
stopped below the thirties; motor cars were 
still able to draw up to the curb. Seven 
years ago the great prosperity wave at its 
highest had not hit the country; radio was in 
its infancy; and “rackets,” if they existed, 
were still unchristened. And certainly there 
was no Depression. 

One might have expected that music, the 
most popular of arts, had also changed. 
Music, like so many activities might have 
become a mere racket; its essential qualities, 
its cultural essence, might have gone. If it 
hasn’t it is only another proof of the strong 
idealism which runs like a thread of gold 
through American life. This, in some re- 
spects the most materialistic, mechanistic, 
nation in the world, in the midst of this post- 
war and present day turmoil and disillusion- 
ment, still supports the most formidable mu- 
sical machine in the world out of private 
funds, and still devotes most of its leisure to 
tonal cultivation. 

To think that in this year of 1931 I should 
have the good fortune to sit in on a quartet 
evening in a private house and an amateur 
musical evening at another, is perhaps more 
astonishing than that I should have heard 
Toscanini’s ravishingly beautiful performance 
of Schumann’s Rhenish Symphony without 
stirring from my hotel—thanks to radio 

The player piano has partly disappeared 
from the American home; the phonograph 
has lost in popularity; the radio has largely 
taken the place of both. In some respects it 
has become the most powerful influence in 
America; not altogether for good, since jazz 
ousts much good music and crooners are pre- 
ferred to singers. Yet it is an influence 
which is spreading the anpeal of great music 
to the farthest corners of the country. Qual- 
ity. competes against quantity, right- 
minded people myst put their faith in the 
lasting vitality and worth of the genuine 
article. 

The crowded halls at all the symphony 
concerts | attended—in this time of extreme 
distress~-would seem to bear out the opti 
mist. Why do the people fill ¢ ‘arnegie Hall, 
when they might be listening to “Good-Night 
Sweetheart” (sung ad nauseam all through 
the day and night) without leaving their 
homes? Symphony concerts in America are 
hetter attended, more intently listened to, 
than in any other country today. That is a 
fact which must strike the visitor from 
abroad and fill the itinerant expatriate with 
pride 

TRANSATLANTIC CONTRACTS 

But let us get down to more facts. If com 
parisons are odious let’s be odious. Let us 
compare music in Europe and in America in 
respects: quality of programs, quality 
of performance ;-organization, audiences and 
environment 

European programs, so far as Central 
Europe and England are concerned, are bet- 
ter, on the average than ours. When I say 
better, 1 mean more exacting, less comprom- 
ising, more ambitious. A symphony program 
may consist of an overture, a symphonic 
poem and a concerto before the intermission ; 
with a big symphony at the end. That kind 
of program 1s the rule abroad. 

The assumption seems to be that two hours 
of good music do not tire the listener, and 
that he desires the best and weightiest mes 
sage to come last, so he can ponder over it 
in bed. Here, on the other hand, we feel 
that having allowed himself to be “educated,” 
the listener is entitled to his relaxation at the 
end. With us music is still judged as enter- 
tainment; in Europe as edification 

Most American managers still believe that 
the public needs to be cajoled. So do many 
in Europe, but for some reason or other the 
artist, when he comes to America, becomes 
more tractable from the manager’s point of 
view than he is in Europe. There he wishes 
to make good with his public, and is unwill 
ing to take chances against the business 
man’s advice. How else can you account for 
the fact that some of our very biggest and 
most expensive concert artists (not mention 
ing any names) will play much more serious 
programs in Europe than here? Do they 
really think that the American public is less 
intelligent? If so, I believe that they will 
soon have to revise their opinion 

Take a case in point. A popular German 
tenor made an almost sensational debut this 
In Europe I used to hear him sing 
Mozart and Schubert; here his programs 
were largely made up of “selections” from 
operettas. Did it get him a larger following ’ 
It did not. 

Now for quality of performance. It is a 
truism to say that our American orchestras 
are the best. All the world knows it and 
knows the reasons why. America is the only 
country (outside of Russia) which can afford 
a permanent eneemble with sufficient time 


these 


season 


for rehearsal to achieve the degree of perfec- 
tion reached by organizations like the New 
York Philharmonic and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Yet it would be wrong to say 
that a performance by the Berlin Philhar- 
monic under Furtwaengler or the Vienna 
Philharmonic under Strauss or Weingartner 
is less enjoyable than the New York Phil- 
harmonic under Toscanini—provided you 
like Furtwaengler’s interpretation as well as 
Toscanini’s. Bulow’s remark that there are 
no good and bad orchestras but only good 
and bad conductors 


munity music has made the United States 
the best organized musical community in the 
world. I am not sure that it is doing for 
the country’s cultural life all that is claimed 
for it; nor that centralization and standard- 
ization are not in the long run inimical to 
a rich and diversified musical culture among 
the people. 

At the centre of this huge and growing 
system we have two or more music combines 
which operate very much on the lines of 
a big modern industrial concern, with classi- 
fied sales depart- 
ments aiming to sup- 


may be exaggerated, 
but it is essentially 


true. ESAR SAERCHINGER, general 
European representative of the 
recently 
America in order to acquaint 
himself anew with tonal conditions in 
this country with which he 
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TASTE 


In the 
conductors 


Musical Courier, 
weeks in 
matter of 

America 


ply “goods” for 
every kind of pocket- 
book and every kind 
of taste. Saleability 
must be the chief 
criterion of such a 
concern, and the art- 


spent six 


had lost 


hasn't changed much touch after an absence of seven years ist without “sensa- 
in the last seven abroad. Before his departure the tional” qualities, the 
years. There were Musical Courier asked Mr. Saerch- appeal of “person- 
distinguished for - inger, a keen observer and critic, to ality” or of novelty, 
eigners then, there write a digest of the impressions he has little chance of 
are distinguished received during his American visit and success. The ideal- 
foreigners now. the present article is the highly appre- ist, the honest-to- 
England, which like ciative and encouragingly optimistic goodness art-for- 
us, used to import result.—The Editor. art’s-sake man_ is 
its permanent con therefore driven to 
ductors, has long seek his engage- 


ceased to do so; it is 

willing to forego a certain amount of bril- 
liance for the luxury of being English. The 
continued absence of American musicians in 
such commanding positions at home cer- 
tainly strikes one as curious. 

In recitals, too, a similar comparison may 
be made. Our programs on the whole are 
more “popular’—or what is thought to be 
popular—than in Europe, while the average 
quality of performance is, if anything, higher. 
Technical and mechanical perfection is a 
fetish in America, which has fostered the 
competitive spirit in music above everything, 
and which for its valuations relies almost 
exclusively on the box office barometer. 

There is a notable dearth of public cham- 
ber music in the New York concert halls, 
as compared with the halls of European 
capitals. Chamber music attracts only an 
élite audience anywhere, but it must be ad- 
mitted that in Germany, England and Italy 
the numbers of such audiences have in- 
creased, while they seem to have diminished 
in America. Possibly this is due to the ab- 
sence of great names like those of the 
Kneisels and Flonzaleys of the past—names 
to conjure with and “sell” to the great com- 
munity audiences of the country. 
MovEMENT 
concerts and cicic concert 
courses by the way are a development that 
seems to have completely revolutionized 
America’s musical life. Nothing like it is 
known in Europe, where the local music 
society and the local manager are still re- 
sponsible for the major portion of musical 
entertainment aside from those state or muni- 
cipal institutions which are the backbone of 
musical life in Germany. 

The organized movement for civic or com- 


THe CoMMUNITY 
Community 


ments in the smaller 
music clubs and the colleges of the country, 
which still lend an ear to the free-lance 
manager. 

There is nothing fundamentally wrong 
with this, since there could be no_ better 
field for the serious artist or the chamber 
music organization than the one they occupy ; 
but there is a danger of creating a cleavage 
between the entertainer artist and the “edu- 
cational” artist, to the detriment of both. 

FRoM THE FRONT 

Audiences in America are as receptive and 
actively appreciative as any in the world, 
more so in fact than any outside of the 
Germanic countries. They listen to music 
under the best environment; their halls have 
an excellent atmosphere, at once festive and 
intimate, and the custom of turning down 
lights during the performance, which is not 
general abroad, is a real aid to concentration. 
There has been, in these last years, a tre- 
mendous improvement in attentiveness, and 
the custom of not applauding between move- 
ments, now general in capitals abroad, ap- 
pears to be taking root in America. In 
everything connected with “production” 
America is superior to the rest of the world. 

If one were to analyze the mentality of 
the American audience in comparison with 
European audiences, one might say that the 
former are still more eager for thrills— 
sensation and novelty—more ready to “ac- 
claim,” and more fickle in their affections 
than their cousins across the water. This, 
however, does not affect the standard favor- 
ites, for the loyalty of American audiences 
to such stalwarts as McCormack or Hof- 
mann is not surpassed anywhere in the world. 
As one keen observer of American life put 
it, there are really only two things that suc- 
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in Warsaw, Poland, U1. 


Warsaw Philharmonic 


Ist Prize. 5000 zlotys ($562.00) by 
2nd Prize. 
3rd Prize 

Note: 
ot Warsaw. 
the best executed mazurkas. 


(1) One of the two concertos. 


Minor) and one scherzo. 


sharp minor; F major. 
A minor (No. 


(4) One nocturne 


(6) One of the polonaises : 


SECOND FREDERIC CHOPIN 
CONTEST FOR PIANISTS IS ANNOUNCED 


The second Frederic Chopin International Contest for pianists will be held in 


Warsaw, Poland, in March, 1932. Both men and women, up to the age of twenty- 
eight, may participate. 
must submit: 
(a) A diploma of graduation from state conservatory or similar musical institu- 


tions—or in the absence of a diploma evidences of artistic stage experi- 
ence, such as programs and press critiques. 

(b) A biographical sketch with two recent photographs. 

(c) Full address as well as documents attesting the age and nationality of 


The data and documents should be forwarded to the Frederic Chopin Superior 
Sienkiewicza No. 8, before December 30, 
The contest will begin on March 6. 
Societv. 
transportation and passport visas of 


The contest jury has at its disposition the following prizes : 

President of Poland 

30MM) zlotys ($337.50 by the Minister of Religious Creeds and Instruction 
2000 zlotys ($225.00) by the Warsaw 
the Ist Prize includes also an Honorary Diploma offered by the Mayor 
In addition a prize will be given by the Radio Broadcasting Station for 


Contest program consists of the following : 


(2) One of the two sonatas (in B minor or in B flat minor), or in place of 
the sonatas one of the four ballades and one scherzo, 


(3) Any two etudes from the six following etudes: 
From op. 


to be selected by contestant. 
(5) Two mazurkas to be selected by contestant. 
in A flat major or in F sharp minor. 


INTERNATIONAL 


1932, and will take place in the large 


Information as to special rates 
Poland will be communicated in 


Musical Society 


or fantasie (in F 


From op. 10—A minor ; 
25—in G sharp minor; D flat major; 


ceed in America: the good new, and the 
established old. 

There is, no doubt, more mass suggestion, 
more unintelligent unanimity, more capitu- 
lation to ballyhoo in America than in Europe. 
Reputations can be manufactured by the 
sheer power of publicity; but after all, these 
manufactured reputations rarely last and in 
the end it is the best rather than the so- 
called biggest, that wins out. 

America’s interest in contemporary music 
and its intelligent appreciation of it has 
grown immeasurably within the past decade. 
It is true that the intensive cultivation of mod- 
ern work is, as everywhere, still confined 
largely to a coterie; but the general public is 
gradually being made aware of the new idiom, 
and guided to an appreciation of it at a 
steady pace. This pace is all the more effec- 
tive since America has not suffered the in- 
undation of modernity which Europe endured 
immediately after the war. 

Today, when Leopold Stokowski produces 
a work like Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, he is 
able to command New York and Philadel- 
phia audiences which would astonish any for- 
eign visitor, both by their size and their intel- 
ligence. The enthusiasm which greets a per- 
formance like that of Strauss’s Elektra under 
Fritz Reiner (in Philadelphia) shows what 
tremendous strides American musical un- 
derstanding has made since the days before 
the war. 


Orera In Our Lanp 

Opera as produced in the Metropolitan in 
New York and at the Chicago Civic Opera 
hardly exists in Europe at all. An ensemble 
of voices such as are heard in those two 
cities, while “not comparable with the great 
old days” which old-timers claim to remem- 
ber, is nevertheless unique in the world today. 
As for German opera, Berlin or Vienna at 
their best still offer productions which for 
obvious reasons we cannot equal at the pres- 
ent time, just as Bayreuth achieves a unity 
and concentration that are not possible any- 
where clse. But aside from these exceptional 
events, America has two of the best all-round 
opera seasons in the world. 

In all this we must not forget that we do 
it largely with foreign talent, and that the 
part which Americans play is not appreci- 
ably greater than a decade ago. It is because 
of this that we must particularly welcome 
the effort now current in Philadelphia to 
provide an operatic outlet for the rising 
American vocal talent. Which reminds me - 
no single event during my brief visit home 
impressed me more than the playing of the 
Curtis Institute Orchestra and that of the 
Juilliard Foundation. If voung Americans 
can put up a show like this, the future of 
American music would seem to be secure. 

American music? Well, I meant musical 
performance. But even American music is 
making strides. The American compositions 
heard today in public concerts (and they are 
heard more than they ever were before) 
show a quality, a maturity and an experience 
in the handling of their media which is miles 
in advance of the pre-war pioneer days 
American music is outgrowing the swaddling 
clothes of obvious “nationalism” and local 
color, and its fear of being imitative. It is 
beginning to stand on its own feet, and it 
may count itself fortunate in not being made 
the object of chauvinism, or mistaken pa- 
triotism, like the music of some European 
countries with a complex of musical inferi- 
ority. 


Concerts to Aid 
Unemployed 

Ignace Paderewski has expressed the wisl 
to give a series of concerts for the benefit of 
the unemployed during his coming visit to 
the United States. George Engles, Pader- 
ewski's manager, announces that the first 
of these is to take place in Washington, 
January 25, under the auspices of Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover. Proceeds of these concerts 
will be turned over to the Emergency Com- 
mittee for Unemployment Relief. 

The pianist is expected here from Europe 
on January 6. He has just completed an 
extensive tour of the British Isles and is 
now in Paris. His eighteenth American 
tour opens in Ithaca, N. Y., January 11, 
and will continue until the middle of April, 
the schedule including fifty engagements. 
Paderewski’s New York recital is set for 
January 23 in Carnegie Hall. 


London Hears Orloff 


Nicolai Orloff gave his first London re- 
cital of the season on November 14 under 
the auspices of the Pianoforte Society. The 
audience included H.R.H. Prince George, 
the youngest son of the King of England. 
The Russian pianist gave his second Lon- 
don recital on December 5, offering an all- 
Chopin program. 


Ganz in California 
Rudolph Ganz spent the week of Decem- 
ber 7 in California where he appeared in re- 
citals and with the Los Angeles Orchestra. 
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CHRISTMAS AND ITs CELEBRATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


turies to a royal celebration in old London 
described by John Stow. In modern spell- 
ing his account is as follows: 

“One show, in the year 1377, made by 
the citizens for disport of the young 
prince, Richard, son to the Black Prince, 
in the feast of Christmas, in this man- 
ner :—One hundred and thirty citizens, 
disguised, and well horsed, in a mum- 
mery, with the sound of trumpets, sack- 
buts, cornets, shalmes, and other min- 
strels, and innumerable torch lights of 
wax, rode from Newgate, through 
Cheape, over the bridge, through South- 
warke, and so to Kennington beside 
Lambhith, where the young prince re- 
mained with his mother and the Duke 
of Lancaster his uncle, the Earls of 
Cambridge, Hertford, Warwicke, and 
Suffolke, with divers other lords 
These maskers after they had entered 
Kennington, alighted from their horse, 
and entered the hall on foot ; which done, 
the prince, his mother, and the lords, 
came out of the chamber into the hall, 
whom the said mummers did salute. 

After which they were feasted, and 
the music sounded, the prince and lords 
danced on the one part with the mum- 
mers, which did also dance ; which jollity 
being ended, they were again made to 
drink, and then departed in order as 
they came.” 

The streets of London witness no such 
Christmas sports to-day. The levelling forces 
of democracy by lowering the aristocrat and 
raising the plebeian have made the nation 
more monotonously uniform. But Christmas 
retains its ancient and unfading charm for 
children. 

Lift for a moment a corner of the veil of 
history and peer through the shadows as 
far back as the momentous year 1066, when 
William the Conqueror brought the Norman 
influence into the manners, laws, and lan- 
guage of England and was crowned with 
solemn ceremonies in Westminster Abbey on 
Christmas day. 

Music oF CHRISTMAS 

Seven hundred and fifty-two years later, 
in 1818, an obscure organist in the little city 
of Oberndorf on the Danube composed a 
short song which was destined to become 
the most popular and widely known of 
Christmas hymns. When Silent Night was 
first sung, the organ of the church was tem- 
porarily out or order and the composer 
F. X. Gruber, a relation of the eminent 
musical family of the same name, played the 
singer's accompaniment on a guitar. The 
church and the organ have disappeared. But 
the melody has been carried on the wings 
of song to the ends of the earth, and the 
guitar is safe—and_ silent—in a museum 
case. 

A lovely melody of Mendelssohn is often 
heard at Christmas services, though Mendels- 
sohn died long before the English musician, 
Dr. Cummings, found and fitted to it the 
words beginning: “Hark! the heralds sing.” 
But as Christmas festivities came from pagan 
sources and are not commanded by the Bible, 
composers of Christmas music for the church 
must express thanks and devotion, avoiding 
drinking songs and dances. 

A quantity of music for the Roman Cath- 
olic service has been put into the form of 
masses which are intended solely for the 
religious observances of Christmas. These 
masses have never become popular in the 
secular sense of the word. Masses are not 
for the masses. 

For the Protestant service Bach composed 
a series of six cantatas in 1734 for the vari- 
ous days during Christmas week. They were 


afterwards collected and published as a 
Christmas Oratorio. The Pastoral Sym- 
phony at the beginning of the second cantata 
is one of the most hauntingly melodious 
compositions Bach ever wrote. It is a beau- 
tiful siciliano movement which could have 
been fitted into a suite or sonata; for it is 
an instrumental work with a lilting rhythm 
and of no particularly Christmas significance. 

Berlioz got no nearer Christmas than his 
oratorio on the Childhood of Christ. Bruch 
wrote, Gruss an die heilige Nacht for alto, 
chorus, and orchestra. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
chose Christmas Eve as the subject of an 
opera he wrote in 1874. But with the pass- 
ing of the Christmas carol and the old 
tashioned glees, the secular music of Christ- 
mas practically came to an end. In the 
United States and England one never hears 
the music described by Longfellow in one 
of his translations :— 


“T hear along our street 
Pass the minstrel throngs ; 
Hark! they play so sweet 
On their hautboys, Christmas songs. 
Let us by the fire 
Ever higher 
Sing them till the night expires!” 


Jack Frost prohibits outdoor music in New 
York at Christmas; and in London a human 
derelict here and there at the door of an 
ale house presses his cold lips against a 
cornet to disturb the neighborhood with his 
broken melodies. 

Little is known about the mass by Haydn 
which was performed on Christmas day at 
Bonn in 1790. Beethoven, a youth of twenty, 
is believed to have met the famous composer 
on that occasion—Beethoven who was des- 
tined to carry Haydn’s art to such undreamed 
of heights. And Haydn was on his way to 
England where he heard the Handel music 
in Westminster Abbey which inspired him 
to compose his oratorio of the Creation. 

Handel had always taken a great interest 
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Mummers performing St. George and the Dragon in Christmas pantomime 
From an old English woodcut. Photo by Clarence Lucas 


in the waifs and strays of the Foundling 
Hospital. His great heart was touched by the 
singing of the homeless children. And noth- 
ing endeared him more to the London public 
than his pilgrimages to the chapel of the 
hospital to play the organ for his little 
friends even when infirmities and age had 
robbed him of his eyesight. 

Handel was laid to rest in Westminster 
Abbey among the most illustrious of Eng- 
land’s dead, and the original score of the 
Messiah, the greatest of all Christmas ora- 
torios, was given to the Foundling Hospital, 
bequeathed to the guardians of the orphans 
and abandoned children whose happiness and 
welfare had always been so near the heart 
of the burly, bachelor composer. 


Gop Rest YE MERRY, GENTLEMEN 


(Continued from page 6) 


the young ladies, his feet suddenly shot from 
under him and the pair slid down the steps 
and into the gutter, the tenor using a lot 
of naughty words and calling frantically 
upon the Deity. When the two had picked 
themselves up and the young lady had said 
all that was in her heart, which incidentally 
was plenty, we moved on to our first place of 
call the home of one of the deacons of the 
church. This man had the reputation of being 
something of a grouch and I infer that we 
expected to get him started off right for the 
holiday season by discoursing sweet music. 
Well, anyhow, music. 

When we at last stood under his window 
and the leader had given us the note which 
he did by blowing into something that looked 
like a hypodermic we began to sing that old 
classic, Christians Awake. Hardly had we 
sung the first line when the upstairs window 
flew open and a red face tastefully framed 
in white whiskers, popped out. The face 
seemed to be talking violently but unfortu- 
nately the music drowned out most of the 
speech which so far as I could tell, seemed 
to consist almost entirely of the words, silly 
fathead.” 

When the first verse had ended we heard 
the rest of it. While the language was such 
as one would hardly have expected from a 
pillar of the church we gathered that the 
particular Christian we had awakened had 
gone to bed with the neuralgia and had just 
succeeded in getting to sleep when we roused 


Strauss. 
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July 30-August 31, 1932 


OPERAS BY CONDUCTOR 
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Everyman, in front of the Cathedral, staged by Max Reinhardt. 
Das juengste Gericht (Judgment Day), by G. F. Handel. 


Ten orchestra concerts with Vienna Philharmonic—Conductors : Bruno Walter, 
Clemens Krauss, Fritz Busch, Leopold Stokowski, Philippe 


Gaubert, Richard 


Also five Cathedral concerts and six Serenades. 


Holders of tickets or vouchers of the Salzburg Festival Plays are exempted from the 
Austrian visa when crossing the Austrian frontier between June 30 and the day 
of the performance marked on the ticket or voucher. 


As in previous years tickets will be sold at the Austrian Tourist Information Office, 


him. And what I mean, he was roused. The 
second verse was not sung. The party 
drifted along to the next place. 

There is no need to go into further de- 
tail regarding that horrible night. Every- 
thing went wrong. We sang for half an 
hour under the vicar’s window and_ then 
somecne remembered that he had gone to 
London for the holidays and the house was 
empty. At the next place they had forgotten 
to chain the dog and I lost my temper and 
the seat of my trousers. 

Then we got lost and our self appointed 
guide led us into a pond. We parted at about 
three in the morning, cold, wet and most 
certainly lacking in Christmas spirit. If any 
one had been hardy enough to wish us “a 
merry Christmas” the whole party, ladies 
included, would have chased him bow-legged. 

Another man, a friend of mine, told me 
he had had a like experience, but in his case 
he lost the party altogether and wandered 
about by himself until four o'clock in the 
morning. He said that the only person who 
spoke to him during that time was a police- 
man. It seems my friend had politely wished 
the man a merry Christmas and the cop had 
returned the holiday greeting by suggesting 
that he (my friend) get to hell out of there. 

However I do not believe this story in its 
entirety. I know my friend. He thinks that 


Christmas was made for the sole purpose of 
celebrating and he will drink anything that 
will pour. I was once in New York and 
invited him to visit me at my hotel. When 
my friend showed up, he had ordered two 
taxis and was running between them. It 
embarrassed me very much. 

But I would again impress upon you the 
folly of letting anyone inveigle you into 
joining a carol party this Christmas. Out- 
side of the fact that I'll “ae you do not 
know God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen, which 
is the only song by which a party of this 
kind may be properly opened, you will get 
a cold and be so very miserable that you 
will probably promise to marry the choir 
leader and think what a horrible thing that 
would be. 

Take my advice. Stay home and watch 
Uncle John play Santa Claus’ and help put 
out the fire when he gets his whiskers tan- 
gled up with the candles on the Christmas 
tree. You'll be much happier. 

Oratorio Society to Present the 

Messiah 

In presenting Handel’s Messiah at Car- 
negie Hall, December 29, the Oratorio So- 
ciety of New York will again have the 
services of the veteran tenor, Dan Beddoe. 
Appearing as soloist with the ( ‘adek Choral 
Society in Chattanooga, Tennessee, Decem- 
ber 4, Mr. Beddoe was greeted by an audi- 
ence of 5,500. The society’s concert, Mendel- 
sohn’s Elijah, conducted by J. Oscar Miller, 
not only crowded the Memorial Auditorium 
there to capacity but turned away more 
than five hundred. 

Music lovers in New York have heard 
Dan Beddoe in Flijah on the occasion of 
its performance by the Oratorio Society. 
In his role in the coming production of the 
Messiah, whose presentation at Christmas- 
time has become a tradition with the Ora- 
torio Society, Mr. Beddoe will sing under 
the direction of Albert Stoessel, conductor 
of this oldest choral ensemble in New York. 
This performance constitutes the 108th pres- 
entation by the Society of Handel's cele 
brated choral work. Appearing as_ soloists 
with Mr. Beddoe will be Irene Williams, 
soprano; Marie Powers, alto and Robert M. 
Crawford, bass. 


Schipa Returns to Chicago Opera 


Makes Bow of Season in Traviata—Sold-out House Bids 
Kiepura Farewell—Noel Eadie Sings Final Perform- 


ance 


in Magic Flute—Meistersinger and 


Herodiade Repeated—A Triple Bill 


RicoLetto, DECEMBER 7 

CuicaGo.—A sold-out house bade farewell 
to Jan Kiepura, who sang the role of the 
Duke of Mantua in Verdi's Rigoletto to the 
Gilda of Noel Eadie. Kiepura and Eadie, as 
well as John Charles Thomas, who had the 
title role, were feted buoyantly throughout 
the evening. This department was informed 
that Kiepura has been reengaged for fifteen 
performances next season. This exclusive 
announcement should prove interesting to the 
followers of Kiepura. We are able to an- 
nounce also the reengagement of Noel Eadie, 
who has been one of the “finds” of Herbert 
Witherspoon. 


La Traviata, DecEMBER 8 
Tito Schipa made his premiere bow of the 
season as Alfredo Gerniont in Verdi’s Travi- 
ata, and Augusto Beuf was heard for the 
first time here as the father. ‘ Otherwise the 
cast was similar to the one heard recently 
with Claudio Muzio winning her listeners 


once again for her exquisite delineation of 
the role of Violetta. 

Schipa, a great favorite in our midst, has 
returned to the scene of his previous tri 
umphs in glorious fettle. The voice is as 
fresh as ever and, guided by a master mind, 
it responds to every demand of its happy 
To those qualities must be added 
a certain modesty of mien that registers over 
the footlights. Schipa’s success left no doubt 
as to the pleasure derived from his singing 
and acting 


poOssesso;r 


Augusto Beuf lent nobility to the role of 
Germont, Sr. This role stamps him as one 
of the most valuable members of the per- 
sonnel of our company. Moranzoni con 
ducted another performance entirely to his 
credit. 

Trice Birt, Decemper 9 

We expected that L’Oracolo, Gianni 

Schicchi and the ballet and chorus from 
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Omaha Symphony Concert Opens 
New Joslyn Memorial Auditorium 


First Performance of Eliot 


B. Wheaton’s Transcription for Full 


Orchestra a Feature of Initial Program—Conductor Littau and His 
Players Offer Unusually Satisfying Contributions — Noted 
Artists Heard in Recital 


OmAHA, Nes.—The opening of the Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra’s present season, de- 
layed until the completion of the Joslyn 
Memorial, took place December 1 under the 
most favorable conditions. In a concert hall 
of rare beauty, with an audience in festive 
mood and attire, and with every seat in the 
auditorium occupied, the event was consum- 
mated in such a manner as to answer all 
expectations, and to promise well for future 
performances. The orchestra itself has been 
materially strengthened. New players have 
been added in practically every department, 
with the result that a higher degree of me- 
chanical precision has been attained, and, 
what is more important, higher standards of 
orchestral euphony. These changes are the 
more noticeable on account of the splendid 
acoustics of the new auditorium. 

A Fugue in C minor, from Bach’s Musical 
Offering, transcribed for full orchestra by 
Eliot B. Wheaton, was the opening number, 
receiving, on this occasion, its first audition 
anywhere. A work of large dimensions, con- 
ceived and executed in Bach’s grand manner, 
it has been skilfully and sympathetically 
adapted by Mr. Wheaton to the larger 
medium and proved a most interesting and 
worthwhile addition to the orchestral litera- 
ture. Its preparation by the director, Joseph 
Littau, had plainly been a labor of love, for 
through the maze of its contrapuntal com- 
plexities the fine theme stood forth in con- 
stant and clear relief, the interest growing 
with each successive appearance ; and all the 
various elements so blended as to form a 
complete, harmonious and arresting whole. 
Mr. Wheaton’s work shows understanding 
and skill. 

The one Wagnerian excerpt on the pro- 
eram, the Bacchanale from Tannhauser, re- 
ceived a colorful interpretation. The demands 
on the orchestra were adequately met and 
there were many delightful details of phras- 
ing and shading. A girls’ glee club, directed 
hy Carol Pitts, further enhanced the effect 
by singing some of the choral episodes. 
The Franck D minor symphony, in a finely 
conceived and intimate version, made _ its 
expected profound and moving effect, and 
march from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Coq d’Or 
brought the program to a glamorous close. 

Frances Nash, the soloist, chose Chopin’s 
I minor the medium for her 
artistic offerines, and unfolded, measure after 
measure, the charms of this work. The pian- 
ist has grown noticeably in artistic stature 
since her last previous appearance here. Her 


concerto as 


Gabrilowitsch’s Activities as 
Conductor and Pianist 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, director of the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, recently com- 
pleted a tour with that organization which 
included concerts in several middle western 
cities. During this month Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch takes his orchestra on a tour of New 
England Among the novelties recently 
plaved by the Detroit Symphony was a sym- 
phony bv Lopatnikoff, young Russian com- 
poser, which had its world premiere last 
spring at the Music Festival in Bremen, 
Germany. Henrv Hadlev’s suite, Streets of 
Pekin, was another offering new to Detroit. 

January engagements for Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch include his appearances, already an- 
nounced in the Musical Courier, at the head 
of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
on January 6, 8 and 10, to replace Toscanini. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch. in his capacity as pianist, 
will be soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic on January 21 and 22, Bruno Walter 
conducting. Other appearances as pianist 
are with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
and with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
He returns to Detroit March 1 to resume 
activities at the head of the Detroit 
Symphony. At the close of the Detroit sea- 
son in April Gabrilowitsch will go to Ha- 
vana. where he has been booked for several 
and orchestra di- 


engagements pianist 


rector 


Ethel Luening in Recital in 
Victoria 

Ethel Luening, soprano, recently appeared 
n recital in Victoria, B. C., together with 
her husband, Otto Luening, holder of a 
Guegenheim award for two vears, who as- 
her at the piano and in flute ob- 
bligatos. According to the Victoria Daily 
Colonist, “Seldom has any singer here been 
accorded more spontaneous applause than 
broke from the audience at the close of her 
first enchanting number with flute obbligato 
plaved by her husband, Otto Luening, the 
Nightingale Scene from Handel's Il Pen- 
And from that point on, her success 
. A tech- 


sisted 


seroso 
had the quality of a crescendo . . 


playing still shows marked individuality of 
style, flashing finger work, vital rhythms and 
clear phrasing, and in addition it has ac- 
quired greater warmth and range of coloring ; 
a style more definitely mature and authorita- 
tive. Her version of the Chopin work, with 
its bold pronouncement of the main themes, 
its melodies and brilliant bravura passages, 
was an experience affording genuine pleasure, 
and the close was the signal for an ovation 
of applause from the audience. 

The program was repeated in its entirety 
on the afternoon of December 2. 

RicHarp Crooks IN TuEspAY MUSICAL 

Crus 

To Richard Crooks came the honor this 
year of being chosen to open the season for 
the local Tuesday Musical club. That the 
choice was a fortunate one was well attested 
by the generous applause that followed the 
artist’s various offerings and the commen- 
datory notices of his work in the local press. 
Selecting his numbers almost entirely from 
the literature of German Lieder, Mr. Crooks 
gave highly colored and deeply felt readings 
of song groups by Schubert, Brahms and 
Strauss, following these by a group of four 
numbers in English. A good sized audience 
received the artist most cordially. 

Philip Evans played the piano accompani- 
ments and, in addition, a group of solo num- 
bers. 

Rotanp Hayes Sponsorep 

Roland Hayes, tenor, was presented here 
in a recital sponsored by the Omaha Inter- 
racial Committee in the auditorium of the 
Technical High School. The program was 
skilfully chosen from many sources: classical 
German, old Italian, French, Russian. and 
American. And there was a group of Negro 
Spirituals, in which field Mr. Hayes is 
unique and inimitable. The accompanist. Per- 
cival Parham, performed his allotted task 
with distinction. 

PALMER CHRISTIAN GIVES ORGAN PROGRAM 

Palmer Christian, organist, came here last 
Sunday at the invitation of the Society of 
Liberal Arts for the purpose of inaugurating 
the organ which has heen installed in the 
concert hall of the new Joslyn Memorial. 
Mr. Christian gave two recitals in the course 
of the day, both of which were attended by 
capacitv audiences. His programs were rep- 
resentative of the organ literature at its best 
estate, and were calculated to reveal his own 
art and the varied resources of the instru- 
ment. PB. 


nical facility which is rarely rivaled 
ciated with perfect intonation. effortless 
production, a tone which had delicate lus- 
ciousness and°was capable of lovely shades 
of feeling, gave distinction of interpretation 
as well as of technical artistry to every- 
thing attempted.” 


ASSO- 


Havana Hears Hager and 
Pepe del Campo 


Havana.—Among the most interesting 
musical features of the present season, out- 
standing were the two concerts given by the 
American mezzo-soprano, Mina Hager, un- 
der the auspices of the Philharmonic Society 
of Havana, directed by Maestro Sanjuan. 
In both concerts Miss Hager proved to be a 
singer of high quality and a competent poly- 
glot, for she used English, French and Span- 
ish, with excellent diction in the three lan- 
guages. Arias from Samson and Delilah 
and from Bizet’s Carmen were the high 
points of her performance. Besides that, she 
was heard in broadcast from Station CMK 
at the Plaza Hotel. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor and pian- 
ist, will appear with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra later during the present musical 
season. 

Pepe del Campo is giving pleasure to the 
radio fanatics three times a week from Sta- 
tion CMC of the Cuban Telephone Com- 
pany. Mr. del Campo (who used to be an 
operatic tenor and singer in the Spanish 
“Zarzuelas,” has become one of our most 
popular radio artists. 

Also from CMC, Gonzalo Roig, director 
of the Cuban Symphony Orchestra, is giving 
a weekly series of concerts with such good 
music as works by Strana, Tirindelli, Dvorak, 
Offenbach, etc. The soloist is always the Cu- 
ban coloratura soprano, Zoila Galvez, with a 
sweet voice of good range. She sang arias 
from Pearl Fishers, Puritani, Barber of 
Seville, and other standard operas. 

From Station CMQ (formerly 20H), 
owned by José Fernandez, there is also ex- 
cellent music. In November the broadcasts 
gave complete operas (phonograph records, 
of course) Trovatore, Traviata, Lucia, An- 
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drea Chenier, Tosca, Faust, Werther, Fe- 
dora, Boheme, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagli- 
acci; and almost complete Oteilo, Force of 
Destiny, Mefistofele, Norma, Turandot, etc. 
Three times a week Mr. Fernandez broad- 


casts operatic programs exclusively. There 
are no advertisements during the broad- 
casting. 


It is a pity that no opera companies visit 
Havana at present, but at least the radio 
supplies us with welcome synthetic lyric 
delights. R. M. / 


Portland, Ore., Enjoys 
Orchestra Concerts 


Ganz Soloist with Symphony— 
Junior Orchestra Opens Season 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Featuring Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist, the Portland Symphony Or- 
chestra, Willem van Hoogstraten conductor, 
gave its third concert, November 30, in the 
auditorium. Dr. van Hoogstraten led his 
forces through Beethoven's eighth symphony, 
giving a stirring performance. The score 
was presented to the orchestra by A. Owen 
Sanders, solo clarinetist. Following the sym- 
phony, Mr. Ganz played Rachmaninoff’s sec- 
ond concerto for piano and orchestra, op. 18. 
He was recalled five times. Wagner's Tann- 
hauser overture closed the program. 

The orchestra’s first Sunday matinee pro- 
gram included Dyorak’s New World Sym- 
phony, which offered an opportunity to hear 


the exquisite work of the English horn 
player, H. Berardinelli. Dr. van Hoog- 
straten also programmed the overture to 


The Marriage of Figaro, Mozart; Emperor 
Waltz, Strauss; Minuet, Boccherini. 

Led by its conductor, Jacques Gershko- 
vitch, the Portland Junior Symphony Or- 
chestra opened its eighth season in the Audi- 
torium. Without the assistance of profes- 
sional musicians, the youngsters played Bee- 
thoven’s third symphony with distinction. 
Next came The Call of the West by Father 
Dominic, Oregon composer. The new work 
is a symphonic poem, picturing the vicissi 
tudes and victories of the pioneer. It made 
a decided hit. Anna May Nolan, young 
Portlander, was the soloist, offering the alle- 
gro ma non troppo movement of Beethoven's 
D major concerto for violin and orchestra. 
The organization, which has a complete in- 
strumentation, numbers ninety-five boys and 
girls in their ‘teens and the training is stren- 
uous. Sponsored by the Junior Symphony 
Association, the orchestra gives three con- 
certs each season. Officers of the association 
are Mrs. M. Lloyd Frank, president; Mrs. 
Robert H. Noyes, vice-president; Paul F. 
Nolan, secretary; Horace Mecklem, treas 
urer; Mrs. Elbert C. Peets, manager. 

R. O. 


Aguilar Quartet to Present New 
Works 


The Aguilar Lute Quartet, bringing new 
works written especially for them by Euro- 
pean composers, recently arrived to begin a 
transcontinental tour of this country. The 
Aguilars will give the first American per- 
formances of a Suite of Old Spain by Turina 
and Four Dances by Ernst Hallfter. For 
them Stravinsky has made a special arrange- 
ment of his Eight Piece Suite, and Ravel is 
now writing a work for four lutes to be 
completed shortly and performed during the 
current American tour of the Aguilars. 

An innovation in orchestral music has been 
undertaken by Hallfter and Turina, who are 
composing for lute quartet with orchestra. 
Turina’s concerto for lutes with orchestra 
is to be performed by the Aguilar Quartet 
with the Madrid Symphony Orchestra under 
Arbos next spring. Hallfter’s suite for the 
same combination will be finished in April. 


La Argentina Decorated 

La Argentina was recently honored by the 
new government of Spain when Manuel 
Azana, president of the Spanish Republic, 
conferred upon the dancer the Cross of Isa- 
bella the Catholic. Mme. Argentina is the 
first person to be decorated since the procla- 
mation of the republic, and she is the only 
woman to be thus distinguished. The order 
was given in recognition of her service to 
Spanish art, and came as the climax of a 
tour which included almost every important 
city of Europe. 

\s already announced, Mme. Argentina 
arrives in New York on December 23. Two 
New York recitals, December 29 and Janu- 
ary 3, at Town Hall, will precede her trans- 
continental tour. Mme. Argentina brings 
with her as assisting artist Luis Galve, Span 
ish pianist. 


Louise Mercer Lectures Over 
Radio 

Louise Mercer, pianist, has been  broad- 
casting a series of lectures on the develop- 
ment of the modern piano from the harpsi- 
chord. Miss Mercer broadcasts from Mem- 
phis, Tenn. She is an artist-pupil of Ernesto 
Bertmen of New York. 
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Flying Dutchman at Metropolitan 
Wins Praise for Jeritza and Schorr 


Bori and Gigli Star in Manon; Corona and Lauri-Volpi in 
Aida; Jeritza, Martinelli and Pinza in Carmen—Benefit 
Performance of L’Oracolo and LaNotte di Zoraima— 
L’ Africana Presented—Popular Artists on Sunday Program 


Manon, December 7 

Massenet’s Manon has become one of the 
brightest jewels in Gatti-Casazza’s diadem, 
sustaining as it does the glory of French 
operatic art and the best traditions of the 
Metropolitan’s interpretative artists. 

Like Carmen, Manon is a severely special- 
ized role which pitilessly exposes an inter- 
preter who is not endowed with all the vocal 
and histrionic graces. Lucrezia Bori’s Manon 
is easily one of the striking portraitures of 
comtemporary lyric art; silken grace, dra- 
matic intensity and vocal beauty are com- 
manded by Miss Bori, in addition to an 
exquisite presence which is sensitive to all 
the subtleties of the score and text. 

Gigli’s Des Grieux was again impressive. 
He realizes the stylistic demands of the 
role, and rises to them with infinite resource- 
fulness. The Gigli voice shone forth in its 
usual lustrous beauty. 

Other interpreters under the admirable 
conductor, Hasselmans, were Doninelli, 
Egener, Flexer, DeLuca, Rothier, Bada, 
Altglass, Cehanovsky, Gabor, and Ananian. 


Flying Dutchman, December 9 

Wagner’s early opera, with its atmosphere 
of eerie superstition and its wild tang of 
the sea, had its seasonal resumption with 
Jeritza and Schorr in the leading roles, as 
in previous performances of this arresting 
work at the Metropolitan. 

Bodanzky conducted, as usual, and Julia 
Claussen sang Mary, Max Lorenz was E rik, 
Ivar Andresen did Daland, and Hans Cle- 
mens was the Steersman. 

Jeritza, with her vibrant voice, meaningful 
singing, and graphic powers of delineation, 
makes Senta as fascinating a portrayal as 
the New York opera house offers at present. 
The diva was in excellent voice and regis- 
tered a striking personal success. 

As the Dutchman, Schorr is ideally cast, 
for he voices his measures with mellow 
tone and suggests all the mystery and pas- 
sionate sorrow of the gloomy role. 

The Erik found fresh and sympathetic re- 
sponse from Max Lorenz; Andresen sang 
vigorously and acted with appropriate ro- 
bustness as Daland; Clemens put spirit and 
agreeable vocalism into the small part of 
the Steersman. 

3odanzky’s musical grasp and experienced 
baton emphasized the many musical beauties 
of the score. 

Better mechanical management of the mov- 
ing ship in the last act would not be amiss 
in future performances of The Flying Dutch- 
man at the Metropolitan. 


L’Oracolo and La Notte di Zoraima 
(Matinee) December 10 

Two one-act operas, L’Oracolo and La 
Notte di Zoraima, were given in the after- 
noon for the benefit of the Florence Critten- 
ton League. Among those in the cast for 
L’Oracolo were Bori, Wakefield, Scotti, 
Tokatyan, Pasero, D'Angelo and Paltrinieri. 
Vincente Bellezza conducted. Rosa Ponselle 
again appeared in the principal role of La 


Notte di Zoraima. The cast also included 
\ida Doninelli, Jagel, Basiola, D’ Angelo, 
Gabor, Wolfe, Paltrinieri and Tedesco. Tulio 
Seratin conducted. 
Aida, December 10 

Leonora Corona added strikingly to her 
attainments with this performance in_ the 
role of the dusky Ethiopian princess whose 


enslavenment and romantic death represent 
one of the major tragedies of grand opera. 


The Corona interpretation is poignant 
with passion and suggestive sentiment. Pic- 
torially the American soprano typifies a 
woman as beautiful as she is regal. Noth- 


ing less is plausible to explain the infatua- 


tion of Radames and his rejection of the 
desirable Amneris. Miss Corona was in her 
best voice, which meant full and rich tone 
and its expressive and intelligent use in the 


passionate as well as the lyrical vocal epi- 
sodes projected by Aida. The singer had 
eager and applausive response from her lis- 
teners. 

Lauri-Volpi, in possession of his most 
pronounced vocal and histrionic abilities, was 
a spirited Radames. Karin Branzell lent 
stateliness and tonal richness to the role 
of Amneris. 

\ newcomer of this season, the Ameri- 
can (Indiana) basso Carlton Gould, re- 


vealed a pleasant voice and appropriate Ver- 


dian style as the King. The High Priest 
was Ezio Pinza, always a dignified and 
effective artist. Marek Windheim, Aida 


Doninelli, and Giuseppe de Luca (Amo 
nasro) completed the cast presided over 
tactfully by Tullio Serafin’s baton. 


Carmen, December 


Second seasonal hearing of Bizet’s master 
piece, Maria Jeritza in the title part. Gio- 
vanni Martinelli as Don Jose. Ezio Pinza, 
the Toreador. 

The foregoing facts require no adjectival 
gilding, for they tell their own story of 
vocal excellence, and expert and passionate 
acting in projecting the imperishable story 
of the libretto. 

Jeritza several years ago declared that 
she does not look upon Carmen as one of 
her ideal roles but the diva could hardly 
say that today, for she has developed the 
character into a typical and completely fas- 
cinating portrait and she presents the music 
with every feature of its Spanish coloring 
and feeling and its compelling rhythmic 
allurement. 

The Don Jose of Martinelli stands out 
because of its histrionic fervor and its vocal 
fullness and intensity. The Flower Song de- 
livered by this artist is a model of tonal emo 
tion and taste in phrasing. 

Pinza makes the most of a part that al- 
ways has puzzled even the best of baritones 
because of its disturbing tessitura in the 
Toreador song. The number found its mas- 
ter in Pinza, who also fills the eye with his 
athletic figure and his grace of movement 
and gesture. 

Nanette Guilford did Micaela, and others 
in the cast were Mmes. Flexer and Doni- 
nelli and Messrs. Picco, Bada, D’Angelo, 
and Cehanovsky. Louis Hasselmans con- 
ducted a lively and suggestive performance. 


Meistersinger, December 12 


Hans Sachs, perhaps the most genial and 
beloved protagonist of all Wagner's crea- 
tions, went about his always delectable in- 
trigue for the third time of the month-old 
season. Again the cobbler’s conniving suc- 
ceeded in the bestowal of Eva’s willing hand 
on the triumphant Walther. But that is not 
news. Hardly, also, of a novel character is 
the report that Friedrich Schorr, in his best 
part, repeated his sympathetic and natural 
delineation of the Nuremburg shoemaker- 
poet. 

It is enough for the record to say that the 
other Mastersingers, particularly Beckmes- 
ser (Gustav Schutzendorf) and Pogner 
(Pavel Ludikar, who replaced Ivar An- 
dresen at a last moment’s notice) sang and 
acted with genuine art. Maria Mueller’s 
Eva was beautifully portrayed (her Foot- 
stool duet with Schorr being, for this re- 
viewer, one of the highlights of the perfor- 
mance); Rudolf Laubenthal’s Walther, as 
always, was meaningfully and musically 
sung, and drawn with conviction; Hans 
Clemens’ David had the right degree of 
comedy with a sympathetic foil in Karin 
Branzell as Magdalene. The third act en- 
semble music received gracious and expres- 
sive interpretation; the apprentices sang and 
danced with appropriate spirit; and Mr. 
Bodanzky directed the whole with deftness, 
alacrity, and musicianship. 


L’Africana, December 12 
A non-subscription performance of L’Afri- 


cana was given on Saturday evening with 
Ponselle, Mario, Gigli, Danise, Rothier, 
Pasero and Tedesco in the cast. Serafin 


conducted. 


Sunday Night Concert, December 13 


December 19, 1931 
Cavalleria Rusticana excerpt Conductor Pel- 
letier had things well in hand. Perhaps the 
most impressive item of the program was the 
ensemble from Boito’s Mefistofele, Ezio 
Pinza, and the chorus stage band and or- 
chestra accomplishing mellifluous gradations 
of sound. Queena Mario and Claudio Fri- 
gerio united in a La Traviata duet, wining 
applause. Cavalleria Rusticana, sung in con- 
cert form, presented Jeritza, Flexer, Tokat- 
yan, Gandolfi and Falco, the five singers 
putting art and verve into their performance. 
Hearty singing of the chorus was heard in 
the Easter Song and Drinking Song. 

Russian-Italian program is scheduled 
for tomorrow, Sunday evening, featuring the 
Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus. 


January Recitals of NBC Artists 


Paderewski’s return is included in the 
January New York recitals by artists asso- 
ciated with NBC Artists Service. His re- 
cital is scheduled for January 23 in Carnegie 
Hall. The month’s recitals opens with the 
final program of Guy Maier’s series of chil- 
dren's concerts in the Barbizon Plaza, Janu- 
ary 2. On January 3 Victor Chenkin gives 
another program of isheruahinetl folk songs 
at the Guild Theater. Maria Carreras, pian- 
ist, will present her only local recital of the 
season in Carnegie Hall, January 8. John 
Charles Thomas appears at Town Hall, 
January 10. On January 15, Harry Braun, 
violinist, makes his debut in Carnegie Hall. 
At his Carnegie Hall recital, January 19, 
Paul Kochanski will give the first American 
performance of Szymanowskl’s concerto 
op. 35. 

The Musical Art Quartet appears at 
Town Hall, January 19. The following even- 
ing the Gordon String Quartet will be 
heard. The latter’s program includes the 
first performance of Ernest Schelling’s Di- 
vertimento for String Quartet and Piano 
Obligato. The composer will be at the piano. 
Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, appears in Car- 
negie Hall, January 28. 

The final concert this season of the New 
York Sinfonietta, Quinto Maganini, conduc- 
tor, will be held in Town Hall, January 30. 
The program includes the first performance 
of Maganini’s own Suite A Tre for flute, 
violin and cello, and works by contemporary 
American composers. Adele Marcus, pian- 
ist, gives a recital in Town Hall, January 
30. Anderson and Scionti will be heard in a 
recital for two pianos in Town Hall, Janu- 
ary 31 


Christmas Music at Calvary 
Church, New York 


John Bland’s choir at Calvary Church, 
New York, will sing the following programs 
at ( “hristmas time. On Christmas Eve, In a 
Stable (King); Silent Night (traditional) ; 
How Far to Bethlehem (Shaw) ; Neighbors 
of Bethlehem (Gevaert); We Greet Thee 
(old Polish) ; Bring a Torch (old French) ; 
Happy Bethlehem (Basque); Trees Do 
Moan (Mountain Whites); Holly and the 
Ivy (Boughton) ; Jesus, Gentle Babe (Gev- 
aert); When Christ Was Born (French) ; 
Twixt Ox and Ass (Gevaert); O’er the 
Cradle (Breton). On Christmas Day, Adeste 
Fideles; Kyrie and Credi in G (Schubert) ; 
While Shepherds Watched (Thiman); O 
Jerusalem (West); Hallelujah Chorus 
(Handel) ; Sanctus in F (Gounod); Softly 
the Holy Dawn (Traditional). There will 
be an orchestra of trumpets and drums. 


Rosette Anday Arrives Decem- 
ber 22 


Rosette Anday, a le ading contralto of the 
Vienna State Opera, who is to make her first 
American visit this season, will arrive here 
on the S.S. Bremen, December 22. Her 
debut in this country takes place in New 
York, December 28. Following this she will 
begin an eight weeks’ tour which will carry 
her to the Pacific Coast. ; 

In addition to her engagements at the 


What united effort can accomplish was Vienna State Opera, Mme. Anday has ap- 
shown at the latest Sunday night concert in peared as guest artist at Covent Garden, La 
the Metropolitan Opera House, which the Scala, Berlin State Opera, Royal Opera 
United National Council of Jewish Juniors House of Budapest and Teatro Colon in 
took over, a_ sold-out house, with many Buenos Aires. She has sung under Richard 
standees rewarding their enterprise. Strauss, Bruno Walter, Karl Muck, Fiirt- 

From the ringing trumpet tones of Bee- | waengler, Mengelberg, Monteux, Pierne and 
thoven’s Leonore overture to the closing Klemperer. 
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MUSICAL 


Music Clubs in Portland, Me., 
Show Surprising Activity 


Numerous Concerts and Recitals 


PortLANp, Me.—The opening organ con- 
cert of the twentieth season under the 
direction of the Portland Music Commis- 
sion took place in City Hall Auditortum 
before a large audience. Charles Raymond 
Cronham, municipal organist, presented a 
varied program on the Kotzschmar Memorial 
Organ, the gift of Cyrus H. kK. Curtis ot 
Philadelphia, a native of Portland. Orville 
B. Denison led the community singing. Ar 
thur W. Jordan, chairman of the City Coun 
cil, addressed the audience, stating that the 
City of Portland was the pioneer in muni 
cipality support of music in the United 
tates. 

Mr. Cronham’s program included compo- 
sitions by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Humperdinck, 
Rossini, Bonnet, Corelli and Sturgis. His 
ability as an organist, both in technical and 
interpretative powers, has won him a dis 
tinctive place among American musicians. 

Sylvia Rowell, violinist, a pupil of David 
E. Fisher, and Loretta Larochelle, pianist, 
a pupil of Ethel Fullerton Hatch, were the 
winners in the contest conducted by the 
Junior Department of the Maine Federation 
of Music Clubs. Each was awarded ten dol 
lars. Miss Rowell is a member of the Junior 
and Senior Rossini Clubs, and Miss Laro 
chelle, of the Music Questors and the Junior 
Rossini Club. Ruth M. Burke had charge 
of the contest, which was held in the studio 
of Mary Seiders. The judges were: Violin, 
Sara Silverman, Catherine Patrick and Al- 
fred Gwynne Morang; piano, Mary Seiders, 
Clarice Merriman Smith of Readfield, and 
Zilphaetta Butterfield. 

The Maine Federation of Music Clubs was 
host at the Fraternity House, where approxi- 
mately one hundred persons called to pay 
tribute to the work accomplished in) music 
by the Music School of the House. Hazel 
Tapley and Ralph Wilson represented the 
school. Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, president, and 
Julia Edwards Noyes, vice-president, repre- 
senting the Federation, served refreshments. 
Assisting were Loretta Larochelle, Sylvia 
Rowell, Eleanor Carey, Clotiida Sale, 
Fleanor Stevens and Margaret Knight, all 
members of the Junior Rossini Club. Made 
leine Gannett, daughter of the president of 


Given—Other Notes of Interest 


the Federation, had charge of the guest book. 

Those taking part in the program were 
Carol Tyler, a pupil of Hilda Baker, Doro- 
thea Lindenburger, Reta Corcoran, Muriel 
Lindenburger, pupil of Arthur Erickson; 
Florence Farrell, Betty Joyce, Rose Lerman, 
and a group of singers called The Happies. 
Representatives from Junior Clubs through- 
out Maine were present. 

The Junior Mendelssohn Club, comprised 
of pupils of Yvonne Montpelier, held a meet- 
ing in the studio of their teacher. Twenty- 
nme members were present. Harriette 
Bourne conducted the study-period and an- 
nounced a musical scrap book contest. At 
the close of the season a prize will be 
awarded for the best book. Angela Langella 
was in charge of the program, which 1n- 
cluded a paper on Oriental Music by Goldie 
Kauffmann, illustrated by a piano solo, and 
compositions presented by Ruth Levine, 
Madeline Walsh, and Emily Vaca. 

The Longfellow Chapter of the Delphian 
Society discussed The Dutch School ot 
Counterpoint and the Sixteenth Century Mu- 
sic at the home of Mrs. Carroll S. Chaplin 
of the Western Promenade. Mrs. Linwood 
W. Easton was the leader. Those taking 
part in the discussion were Mrs. C. A. La- 
croix, Mrs. Frederick C. Rozelle, Mrs. Ed- 
ward O'Neil, Grace E. Allyn, Mrs. Arthur 
E. Corey, Mrs. George Thomas Dealey and 
Mrs. Harold D. Gerrish. 

Members of the Rossini Club entertained 
the Elks’ Club with an interesting program. 
Mary A. O'Neil, elocutionist, gave readings. 
Sylvia Rowell, violinist, presented several 
of her own compositions. Others taking 
part were Florence Coffey, Florence Cool- 
idge Seaford, Mrs. Joseph B. Kahill, and 
Eleanor Carey. Williard Woodbury was 
the speaker. 

Julia Edwards Noyes, chairman of radio 
in the Maine Federation of Music Clubs, pre- 
sented a group of musicians over WCSH 
November 29. The Immanuel Baptist 
Choir, under the direction of Susan G. Cof- 
fin, gave compositions by Kopyloff, Stainer 
and Gaul. The soloists were Wesley Lewis, 
Virgil Smith, Evelyn Badger Carroll and 
Isabelle Jones. Mrs. Foster L. Haviland, 


| The Brahms third symphony easily 
captured the evening's honors as music 
per se.—New York Times, November 23, 
1931 


Dr. Hadley'’s enterprise deserves your 
patronage.—The New Yorker 


Brooklynites who insist upon the best, 
whether in arts, science, business or other 
affairs, have an opportunity to support 
this venture. The Brooklyn Times be- 
lieves this should be done.—Excerpt from 
Editorial, Brooklyn Times, November 18, 
1931. 


The orchestra itself is a different band 
than even a year ago. The strings are 
now particularly noteworthy Brooklyn 
should welcome this addition to its 
musical schedule.—Brooklyn Times, No- 
vember 27, 1931 


The popularity which Henry Hadley 
has achieved as permanent conductor of 
the Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra 
was again demonstrated in the cordiality 
of the applause with which he was hailed 
at the concert in Scottish Rite Temple 
last evening. The feature of the occasion, 
however, ‘was Dr. Hadley’s mellow and 
sympathetic reading of the lovely First 
Symphony of Schumann in B fiat major. 
It was a reading that brought out the 


A comment or two on 


HENRY 
HADLEY’S 


conducting of the 


Manhattan Symphony Orchestra in its 


New York and Brooklyn series 


also with the 


Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra 


cw 


warmly romantic content of the work, 
and was discerningly paced and propor- 
tioned, without any aspects of mere sen- 
sationalism, or exaggeration of details 
for the sake of showy effect.—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, Nov. 30, 1931. 


Beginning with the grandiose Beethoven 
overture to “Egmont,” the orchestra pro- 
ceeded to negotiate music of various 
genre and colors with exceptional excel- 
lence in all departments. Much fine work 
was done by the woodwind generally, and 
the oboe in particular. The tone quality 
of the violin choir had commendable 


resonance, and the French horns, notably 
in the Schumann symphony, which closed 
the evening’s work, were meritorious. 
Everyone joined in playing “Egmont” 
with verve, eclat, elan and brass quantum 
suficit. Dr. Hadiey had the situation 
well in hand, stressing the dynamics that 
mean so much to Beethoven’s music.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin, Nov. 30, 1931. 


The program opened with an admirable 
rendition of Beethoven’s “Egmont” over- 
ture. The second part was devoted to an 
equally good reading and performance of 
Schumann’s symphony in B fiat. The 
tone of the orchestra was exceptionally 
fine in the slow movement, and the whole 
program given with spirt.—Philadelphia 
Ledger, Nov. 30, 1931. 


Last night's concert gave evidence of 
the growing importance of this local or- 
ganization.—Philadelphia Record, Nov. 
30, 1931. 


Address: Chas. Davis, 119 West 57th St., New York 
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chairman of church music in the Maine Fed- 
eration, assisted Miss Noyes in arranging 
the program, which was the first of a series 
to be given regularly over the Portland sta- 
tion. 

The annual Christmas fair of the Church 
of the Messiah was featured by a musical 
program. Mrs. William E. Shedd was gen- 
eral chairman of the arrangements. Those 
taking part were Mrs. Silas Burbank, Mrs. 
Carleton W. Andrews, Myrtle and Eleanor 
Roche, Ada May Hiles, Mrs. Alvah Kitchen 
and Genevieve Kitchen. 

The recently formed orchestra of the 
Woodfords Congregational Church School 
made its first appearance at the entertain- 
ment given in connection with the annual 
Christmas fair in the parish house. Forty 
children took part in the Trip to Melody 
Land, which was coached and directed by 
Mrs. Iva Hodgkins. Mary Thompson di- 
rected the folk dancing and Mrs. James Tre- 
whella designed the costumes. Dorothy 
Jones and Ralph Beal also presented solos. 
Mrs. Albert Davis was in charge of the 
tickets and Lila Cox was chairman of the 
supper arrangements. 

William k. Dailey, Jr., former organist 

and musical director of the Holy Cross 
Cathedral in Boston, gave the first of a 
series of organ recitals on the Sacred Heart 
Church Organ. Mr. Dailey’s program in- 
cluded compositions by Rubenstein, Russell, 
Dethier, Widor, Beethoven, Guilmant and 
Wagner, the Reverend Peter Pojnar, pastor 
of St. Louis Church, tenor, and Edward 
Sullivan Tolan, violinist, assisted on the pro- 
gram. Father Pojnar sang Bizet’s Agnus 
Dei and Gounod’s Ave Maria. Mr. Tolan 
played the Largo movement of The New 
World Symphony by Dvorak-Fisher; and a 
transcription by Papin of the aria My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice from the opera, Samson 
and Delilah, by Saint-Saéns. 
_ Mrs. George F. Gould was re-elected pres- 
ident of the Polyphonic Society recently. 
Others officers are John P. Thomas, vice- 
president; Helen C. Ward, secretary; Ethel 
Berry, treasurer. 

The Advisory Educational Board of the 
Portland Rossini Club assisted Mrs. Joseph 
B. Kahill, senior councillor of the Junior 
Rossini Club, at the home of Agnes G. Keat- 
ing, one of the members of the board, at 
the November meeting, the first in a series 
of programs. Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, pres- 
ident of the Maine Federation of Music 
Clubs, and Julia Edwards Noyes, vice-pres- 
ident, were guest speakers. Mrs. Gannett 
urged careful study for the Junior members, 
and Miss Noyes talked on Negro Spirituals. 

Miss Keating gave an informal talk on 
spirituals, illustrated by members of the Club. 
Marcia Merrill, contralto, and Ruth Ellen 
Dodds, pianist, members of the advisory 
board, also took part on the program. Other 
members of the board are Mary A. Seiders, 
Louise H. Armstrong and Mrs. Charles B. 
Doten. Loretta Larochelle, pianist and 
president of the club, was chairman of the 
evening’s program, which consisted of com- 
positions by Elizabeth Knight of Westbrook, 
violinist; Barbara Todd and Maryjane Rip- 
ley, cellists and Mary Saunders, soprano. 
The vocalists were dressed in costume and 
sang songs of the South. 

Miss Merrill and Miss Armstrong are in 
charge of the next educational program pre- 
senting Christmas Carols, December 24, in 
the State Street Parish House. Ruth Ellen 
Dodds, head of the piano department at 
Westbrook Seminary and Junior College, 
will entertain the Juniors in January at the 
school, and conduct a program of folk songs. 
Mrs. Charles B. Doten and Mrs. Kahill will 
have charge of the February meeting, which 
is to be in the form of a George Washington 
celebration. Mary Seiders will present a 
Viennese program in March. The club will 
make its first public appearance in April. 

Maryjane Ripley, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick H. Ripley of Dartmouth 
Street, gave a program of piano composi- 
tions in the studio of Yvonne Montpelier. 
Miss Ripley, a student of Deering High 
School, is also a cellist of ability. She is a 
member of the large and small orchestras of 
the high school. Last summer she held 
first position in the cello section of the All- 
Maine State Orchestra at Castine, and is a 
member of the Junior Rossini Club and 
president of the Junior Chaminade Club, of 
which her teacher, Virginia Sweetsir, is 
councillor. 

Miss Ripley’s program included works by 
Haendel, Mozart, Bach, Chopin, Rubinstein, 
Rachmaninoff and Liszt. 

Helen C. Ward, soprano, one of Port- 
land’s most accomplished musicians, was 
elected president of the Portland Rossini 
Chorus recently. Miss Ward is a member 
of the Rossini and MacDowell Clubs, and 
secretary of the Polyphonic Society. She 
was winner in the Young Artists’ Contest 
at the district finals in New Haven, Conn., 
in May, 1929, the contests being held under 
the auspices of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Miss Ward is soloist at Saint 
Dominic’s Church. She has studied with 
Henrietta D. Rice of Providence, R. I., and 
H. Wellington Smith of New York, and is 
doing concert work in addition to her club 
activities. 


December 19, 1931 
TO INVADE AMERICA 


STELL ANDERSEN AND SILVIO 
SCIONTO 


in Taormina, Italy, with Isola Bella in the 

background. They have been giving a series 

of two-piano recitals in Italy for the past 

few weeks, and return here late this month 
io begin their American tour. 


Cincinnati Orchestra 
Plays Wagenaar Work 


His Divertissement Heard for 
First Time Locally and Under 
Goossens’ Direction — Grace 
Moore, Soloist With Orchestra 


Cincinnati, O—Grace Moore's lyric 
voice was heard in Depuis le Jour (Char- 
pentier) and a group of French and German 
songs when she appeared as soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra under the 
baton of Eugene Goossens on Thanksgiving 
Evening. It was the first snowy night of the 
season but the audience made up in enthu- 
siasm for those few absences because of 
holiday and weather. Miss Moore’s phras- 
ing, rich coloring, exquisite understanding 
of music and text brought her insistent ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Goossens is an interpreter of the 
classics who gives satisfaction and pleas- 
ure to his discriminating listeners, especially 
in his playing of Brahms. The F major 
symphony was given an excellent reading. 
The Alfonso and Estrella Overture (Schu- 
bert) opened the program, and a brilliant 
performance of the Lohengrin bridal music 
brought it to a close. 

The most interesting number, however, 
was Bernard Wagenaar’s Divertissement 
and the audience received this Cincinnati 
premiere with much enthusiasm. It is a 
bit of clever scoring. M. D. 


Diller-Quaile Saturday Concerts 


A series of informal students’ concerts is 
being given on Saturday mornings by the 
children and young people of the preparatory 
department of the Diller-Quaile School. On 
December 19 Christmas carols will be sung 
in addition to the regular program. 


LEVINSKAYA 
COORDINATES 
THE ARTS 


The enterprising principal of the 
Levinskaya Pianoforte College of 
London, England, Mme. Marie Levin- 
skaya, has been appointed Chairman 
of the Coordination Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts. This committee, 
which desires to draw together for 
their mutual benefit the followers of 
the arts of music, painting and drama 
recently gave an introductory lunch- 
eon with Mme. Levinskaya in the 
chair at the Faculty of Arts Club- 
house. The speakers (wittily intro- 
duced by the chair) were Edwin 
Evans, music critic and chairman of 
the London branch of the I. S. C. M., 
Horace Shipp, a well-known dramatic 
critic, and Herbert Furst, who spoke 
on behalf of the Fine Arts. 
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“He plays in a manner to make the Gods envy.” 


-~—Boston American. 

“One of the admirable pianists of his time.” 
—New York Sun. : 
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Huge Audience Acclaims 
Mary Garden in Boston 


Nearly 7,000 Persons Attend Symphony Concert in Boston 
Garden Series Opening—Morning Musicales 
Successful—Local Soprano in Debut 


By MOSES SMITH 


Boston.—Mary Garden made her first ap- 
pearance on a program of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra when she sang the principal 
solo part in Debussy’s La Demoiselle Elue 
at the concerts of Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening, December 11 and 12. Her 
triumph was unquestionable, whether judged 
from the point of view of popular reception 
or artistic merit. As to the first, she re- 
ceived countless recalls from the Friday 
matinee audience, and she acknowledged 
them in the typically “Gardenian” manner. 


As to the second, we have never heard her 
sing better or evince greater artistry in 
opera than in this concert, because of her 


selection for which skeptics and raised eye- 
brows. Here was artistic sincerity on the 
same plane with her Melisande—and this is 
high praise, indeed. 

Miss Garden was not at all times in thor- 
ough agreement with Mr. Koussevitzky. 
Her tendency was to dramatize the text and 
music, and we were inclined to agree with 
her changes of pace and dynamics. On the 
whole, the performance was excellent, with 
Marie Murray, Boston contralto, ably sec- 
onding Miss Garden's efforts, and with the 
Radcliffe Choral Society, trained by G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth, holding up its end well. 

On a similar plane were the presentations 
of the other two numbers of an uncommonly 
interesting program—Vincent d'Indy’s Istar 
Variations, played in memory of the com- 


poser’s recent death, and Strauss’ Don 
Quixote, unheard here in nine years. In the 
latter work Jean Bedetti, ’cello soloist, and 


Jean Lefranc. viola soloist, 
the finely conceived 
Mr. Koussevitzky, 
played exquisitely the 
sages for violin. 


Series OPENS AT 


contributed to 
orchestral version of 
and Richard Burgin 
numerous solo pas- 
30SsTON GARDEN 
The most significant of the other musical 
activities of the week was the inaugural pro- 
gram, December 6, of the series at the Bos- 
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ton Garden, from which it is hoped to realize 
a profit for the unemployed. The newly or- 
ganized Civic Symphony Orchestra, led by 
Thompson Stone, played to an audience of 
nearly 7,000 people. Though they appeared 
lost in the huge arena, which seats close to 
20,000, the popular response was not dis- 
couraging for a first attempt. Reinald Wer- 
renrath, soloist, was by far the outstanding 
attraction. The audience stopped the show 
after his last encore, begging for more. 
Arthur Fiedler was guest conductor in the 


1812 Overture (Tschaikowsky). The or- 
chestral performance was capable, though 
Mr. Stone is scarcely likely to fare more 


successfully in a series of popular programs 
than he has in the classical lists of the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Orchestra. On the opening 
night, moreover, the attempts at amplifica- 
tion were very bad, and the orchestra was 
therefore not heagd at its best. 

Earlier in the day Fritz Kreisler had 
played at Symphony Hall before an audience 
which, like that at his concert earlier in the 
did not quite fill the hall. 

Another second appearance for the season 


season, 


was that of the Don Cossack Chorus in 
Symphony Hall on Monday evening. As in 
previous cases, the audience was very large, 


and showed unrestrained approval—even to 
foot-stamping and cheering—of singers and 
their conductor, Serge Jaroff. Meanwhile 
Anne Eagleston Kydd was singing an inter- 
esting program, which she called Song Amer- 
icana, at Jordan Hall. The music, all of 
which was by American composers, formed 
a sort of historical survey of our song litera 
ture, which the singer divided into three 
periods: The Firm Foundation, with selec- 
tions from pre-revolutionary hymns; The 
Theater, including ballads and airs from 
operas and plays, from the time of the Revo- 
Intion to the Civil War: and a long group 
of songs, beginning with Francis Hopkinson 
of the 18th century and ending with Stephen 
Foster’s Old Folks at Home. 

Though the subject-matter of the program 
tended inevitably toward monotony, the con- 
cert was an excellent example of how singers 
may provide interesting concerts by avoiding 
the beaten track. Furthermore, Miss Kydd 
employed expressively a soprano voice of 
good quality. Only a tendency to flat, in 
the slower-moving, less ornamental songs, 
detracted from the merit of the performance. 
Excellent printed notes on the third group 
of songs, supplemented by oral comment 
on the preceding numbers, gave further 
pleasure to a fashionable audience. 

CONFIDENT DEBUTANT 

Equally enjoyable was the debut recital of 
Katharine Cunningham Gray, local soprano, 
™ Jordan Hall the following evening. Un- 
like the typical timid debutant, Miss Gray 
was not tentative in the delivery of her pro- 
eram of songs in five languages, but struck 
out confidently, presenting clear conception 
of music and words. She did not hesitate 
to employ facial gestures when these would 
assist in making her presentation more effec- 
tive. In other words, here was a debutant 
who displaved imagination and personality. 
Her voice, not unpleasant, though somewhat 


husky, is the least of this promising artist's 
many virtues. Good looks and poise are 
others. 


The other performances of the week took 
nlace without undue excitement. Jacques 
Cartier danced for the first time in Boston 
on Tuesday afternoon before a large audi- 
ence at the Hotel Statler: Marion Kings- 
burv, soprano. and Jacobus Langendoen, 
cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
gave a splendid, unhackneved joint program 
at Jordan Hall on Wedne sday evening; and 
the following evening in the same _ hall 
Henry Zimmer, lyric baritone, presented a 
debut recital. 

Morntnc MusIcaLes SuCCESSFUI 

\ remarkable instance of a_ successful 
musical enterprise, promoted without profes- 
sional managerial direction, is the series of 
Boston Morning Musicales, held at the Hotel 
Statler on six Wednesdays through the 
son. After three seasons of constantly in- 
creasing interest the sponsor, the Boston 
School of Occupational Therapy, announces 
that this year’s series, heginning on Decem 
her 16, was almost sold out in advance. And 
at $25 a subscription! The artists for this 
season’s cycle are Claudia Muzio. Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Ignace Paderewski. Tohn Charles 
Thomas, Jacques Thibaud. and Tito Schipa. 

The renertoire for the two weeks’ engage- 
ment of the Chicago Opera Comnany in the 
Boston Opera House. beginning Februarv 1, 
is now definitely selected and will include 
successively: Tosca, Carmen, Lohengrin, 


sea- 
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Aida, Meistersinger, Samson and 
Delilah, Rigoletto, Sey and Isolde, Bar- 
ber of Seville, Parsifal, La Boheme, Boris, 
Magic Flute, Mignon and Il Trovatore. Of 
these operas, Mignon and Magic Flute have 
not been presented here in many years, while 
Parsifal was last heard here about a decade 
ago. The singers will comprise almost the 
full strength of the Chicago Company. 
Notes oF MUSICIANS AND STUDIOS 
Lovell Hankins, contralto, is sched- 
sing four oratorio engagements 
3rockton Choral Society, 
December 18; Handel and Haydn Society, 
Boston, ere: 20; Community Chorus, 
Concord, December 20; and Oratorio 
Society, nae. December 28. The two 
dates on the 20th are afternoon and evening. 
All of the appearances will be in Handel’s 
Messiah .. . Roland Hayes is soloist in two 
programs of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra this month. On Monday evening, De- 
cember 14, he was scheduled to sing arias 
of Mozart and Berlioz, while for the Pension 
Fund Concert on Sunday, December 27, 
music of Tschaikowsky will be featured . 
Hans Ebell, head of the piano department 
at the National Associated Studios of Music, 
and concert pianist, plays a short program 
at the Fine Arts Theatre in conjunction with 
the first showing of Serge Eisenstein’s film 
Old and New The Boston University 
Orchestra, led, as in the past two years, by 
Augusto Vannini, will give its first concert 
of the season at the College of Music on 
December 29. Haydn, Vivaldi, Wagner and 
Bizet are the composers represented on the 
program. Robert Cohen, violinist, will be 
the soloist . An exhibition of Wall Panels 
in Batik by Armando Arena, graduate of the 


Butterfly, 


Elsie 
uled to 
within ten days: 


New England Conservatory of Music in 
1926, was held in Brown Hall on Decem- 
ber 8. Mr. Arena gave an informal talk on 


the methods, Oriental and Occidental, by 
which batiks are produced, and on the artis- 
tic possibilities of the medium. 


MUSICALES 


Haensel and Gretel Performed at 
Roerich Hall 


Humperdinck’s 
and Gretel was 
Roerich Hall, 


fairy tale opera Haensel 
given on December 8 at 
New York, by the Opera and 
Concert Guild. The dramatic director was 
Armando <Agnini (Metropolitan Opera 
Company), and the musical direction was by 


Ora McCord Wheatcroft. An English 
translation of the text was used. 
The cast comprised Mary Lothrop as 


Haensel; Myrtle del Homme as Gretel; 
Hector de Lara, the father; Janice Kraus- 
haar, the mother; and Ellen Larned, Rosina 
Ricciardi and Paula Fire as the Witch, the 
Sandman and the Dewman. The performance 
was dramatically well knit and the roles 
well taken. Miss Lothrop made a_hand- 
some, likable boy, and revealed a flexible 
and pleasing voice. Miss del Homme was 
a charming Gretel. Hector de Lara and 
his operatic spouse distinguished themselves 
in their parts, and a word of praise must 
be said of Paula Fire as the Dewman. 


Bauer-Potter Lecture Recital 


Marion Bauer and Harrison Potter were 
welcomed by a large audience for the second 
lecture recital of the series of four at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on December 8. 
The announced subject was Russian-French 
Influences—which might mean anything. As 
a matter of fact, it meant modernisms so 
youthful that their influence has scarcely had 
time to be felt. The exception was Scriabin. 
The others were Szymanowsky, Milhaud, 
Honegger. Poulenc, Stravinsky and Pro- 
kofieft. Upon the works of these highly 
gifted composers Miss Bauer gave an in- 
formative lecture, and Mr. Potter interpreted 
the music with so much charm as to make 
even some of the “sour notes” sound “not so 
had.” 

The next lecture is announced for January 
12, the subject being The Music of Middle 
Europe. 

Virgil Piano Conservatory 
Presents Pupils 

The Virgil Piano Conservatory, New 
York, recently presented two pupils’ recitals. 
\mong the students appearing on these pro- 
grams was Poppea Ricci, who played Spring 
Night by Schumann-Liszt, displaying marked 
technical and interpretative skill. Gertrude 
Hoffman and Florence Leopold, who are 
studying the Virgil principles with Ada Keig- 
win of Mount Vernon, N. also played 
with ability. M.S. 


Martha Baird Plays in Fitchburg 


Martha Baird recently appeared in Fitch- 


burg, Mass., with Nicolas Slonimsky and 
his Boston Chamber Orchestra under the 
auspices of the Fitchburg Smith College 


Club. A headline from the Fitchburg Senti- 
nel’s report of the concert reads: “Martha 
Baird, Concert Pianist, Colorful Highlight 
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of a Brilliant Evening.” The, same writer 
says: “Miss Baird’s charm and poise greatly 
supplemented her assured performance.” 


Conservatory and School 
Activities 


Oberlin Conservatory Notes 


The fourth artist recital in the Oberlin, 
Ohio, series was presented November 24 by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist. He played Air 
and Variations in E major by Handel; = 
Beethoven sonata in A major, op. 10, No. 3; 
the Schumann sonata in G minor, op. 22; a 
Schubert group—the Impromptu in C minor, 
op. 90, No. 1, Moment Musicale in A flat 
major and Impromptu in F minor, and two 
Chopin Etudes (E major and the C minor ). 

The program had that delicacy and sin- 
cerity of interpretation with which Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch’s name has become synonymous. 
It was enthusiastically received by the audi- 
ence. The Schubert group and the Chopin 
C minor Etude were especially vital. Schu- 
mann and Chopin numbers were added as 
encores. 

Following the recital, Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
was the guest of honor at a dinner given by 
the Theta Chapter of Pi Kappa Lambda, na- 


tional music fraternity and was made an 
honorary member of that society. Arrange- 
ments were made by Laurel E. Yeamans, 


president of the Theta Chapter. Frank H. 
Shaw, director of the Oberlin Conservatory, 
is National President of Pi Kappa Lambda. 


Engagements of Eastman Faculty 


Several faculty members of the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., have 
made recent concert appearances. George 
MacNabb was piano soloist with the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic Orchestra, Fritz Reiner 
conducting, in its concert of December 4, 
playing the Mozart D minor concerto. Nich- 
olas Konraty of the opera department re 
turns to the Philadelphia Opera Company 
this year as guest artist. On December 10 
he sang the role of Pimen in Boris, Reiner 
conducting. On December 7, Max Landow, 
pianist, and Gerald Kunz, vista. gave a 
sonata recital in Kilbourn Hall, Rochester, 
playing sonatas of Schumann, Beethoven and 
Brahms. On December 11 the Phi Mu Al 
pha Little Symphony of the Eastman School 
presented its first concert of the season in 
Kilbourn Hall, Karl Van Hoesen conduct- 
ing. Alexander Leventon, violinist; William 
Versteeg, cellist, and Leonardo De Lorenzo, 
flutist, members of the Eastman School fac- 
ulty and first desk players in the Rochester 
Philharmonic, have been soloists with the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra in its Sunday af- 
ternoon concerts. 


American Matthay Association 
Announces Program of 
Annual Meeting 
Richard McClanahan, president of the 
American Matthay Association, announces 
the following program for the annual meet- 
ing to be held in Boston December 28 and 29. 
On the evening of December 28 Raymond 
Havens will give an invitation piano recital 
for the members of the association in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall of Boston University. On the 
following morning the annual business meet- 
ing will be held at the Hotel Kenmore, after 
which a lecture will be delivered by Dean 
John P. Marshall of the music department 
of Boston University, on The Greek Con- 

ception of Rhythm. 

A luncheon will be given at the Hotei 
Kenmore, with Myra Hess and Dean Mar- 
shall as guests of honor; the first chapter 
of the biography of Matthay by Mrs. Mat- 
thay will be read, and motion pictures shown 
of the Matthay London school. 

In the afternoon the annual contest for 
the $1,000 scholarship is to be held, Myra 
Hess acting as adjudicator, the winner re- 
ceiving this stipend as an aid towards a 
year’s study at the Matthay School in Lon- 
don. After the contest members will be en- 
tertained at tea in the studio of Raymond 
Havens in the Pierce Building. 
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the present generation.” 


18, 1931. 


JOHN AMADIO 


Flautist 
“He does amazing things 
with the flute.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 
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“Austral brings to the fore every gift of a singer’s art.”—Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, November 18, 1931. 


“Her virtues as an artist are bewildering in their variety. She 
sang superbly.” —Indianapolis News, November 25, 1931. 


“An amazing voice—supreme among the dramatic sopranos of 


Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune. April 


Assisting Artist 


“If there is a better flautist 
in the world this writer 
has not heard him.”—In- 
dianapolis News. 
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“ONE OF THE FEW TRULY GREAT VOICES OF THE WORLD” 


—BOSTON POST, Feb. 24, 1931. 


“The voice of a generation.”—Chicago Daily News, April 18, 
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New YORK CONCERTS 


DECEMBER 7 

, To have heard the in- 
Yvonne Gall comparable Yvonne Gall 
deliver Tschaikowsky’s Pendant le Bal at 
this evening recital in Town Hall was a 
reward for many of the tedious concerts to 
which this reviewer has listened during the 
current season. With interpretative skill 
and luci¢ flowing vocal line, Mlle. Gall so 
sang the song that her hearers broke into 
cheers and demanded an encore of it. — 

The artist (soprano of the Paris Opéra 
and Opera Comique and the Chicago Ravinia 
Company) presented a program which began 
with the seventeenth century Songe d'Iphi- 
genie en Tauride of Gluck and proceeded 
century by century through Scarlatti, Boro- 
dine, Rachmaninoff, Giannini, Honegger, 
Ravel, to the Americans, Carl Engel and 
Winter Watts. Engagingly costumed and 
with an ease and grace of manner on the 
platform that might be the envy of most 
of our professional artists, Mile. Gall gave 
interpretations that were analytically keen, 
accurately intoned and sung with unfailing 
intelligence, style, and taste. Her voice is 
warm in texture; her enunciation of French 
and Italian, excellent; every mood and mo- 
tion of the texts found masterly exposition. 

An audience which filled Town Hall re- 
ceived this scintillant artist of France with 


great cordiality, encouraging her to add 
numerous encores to the program, Celius 
Dougherty supplied finished accompani- 


ments at the piano. 


Helen Janke, con- 


Helen Janke and tralto, and Fred- 
eric K. jerry, 


Frederic K. Berry 
pianist, newcom- 


ers in the recital field, disclosed talent in 
a joint concert at Roerich Hall. Rossi's 
Ah Rendimi; Scarlatti’s Cessate di 
Piagarmi; two numbers by Brahms and a 
group of Americans (McDermid, Barnett, 
Clara Edwards, and Dunn) made up the 
vocalists’ program. 

Miss Janke’s singing of Immer Leise wird 
Mein Schlummer, by Brahms, was partic- 
ularly good 

Mr. Berry presented the Intermezzo, A 
minor, and Ballade in G minor, op. 118, of 
Brahms :* Schumann's Papillons, and pieces 
by Bortkiewicz (two) and Rubinstein. His 


readings were musicianly but somewhat too 
restrained. Technically he has agility but 
needs more assurance and wider dynamic 
power, which may be his with larger ex- 
perience in public playing. Both artists re- 
sponded to encores. 


Efrem Zimbalist One, of the _ out- 
standing musical 


events of the early season was the Car- 
negie Hall recital of Efrem Zimbalist— 
outstanding because of the program, its per- 
formance, and the quality of the audience 
that listened and applauded. 

Zimbalist’s rating is that of a violinist 
who is also a thorough musician and an 
artist of intense seriousness. He does not, 
in spite of his commanding technic, aspire 
to the empty laurels of a mere virtuoso. 
His recitals typify his desire to present the 
ripened fruit of his musical thought and 
his reactions to the best old and new com- 
positions for the violin. A Bach and Pagan- 
ini program was the original scheme for 
this latest Zimbalist appearance in New 
York. Of Bach the list offered the E major 
concerto, and D minor Partita; Paganini 
contributed his D major concerto, three 
Morceaux Caracteristiques, and Moto Per- 
petuo. 

Zimbalist, master of his material and of 
himself, played with all the authority and 
finish of technic and tone for which he has 
so long been distinguished. He chose two 
styles widely divergent when he dedicated 
his efforts to Bach and Paganini, but he 
understands both in the fullest measure. 
His Bach had poise, breadth, clarity of out- 
line, and nobility of tone. In Paganini, 
Zimbalist displayed warmth, dash, and bril- 
liant expertness of fingers and bow. 

Perhaps the greatest test came in the 
Bach Chaconne (part of the D minor Suite) 
and here it was that Zimbalist’s hearers 
best appreciated his serene maturity, deep 
understanding, and highly refined quality of 
musical emotion. Another striking perfor- 
mance was the Paganini Concerto in which 
Zimbalist sought and set forth the musical 
substance rather than the ad captandum 
technical effects. 

A large audience including many well 
known violinists and other musicians and 
also an appreciable contingent of students, 


FIRST RECITAL 


London Morning Post, November 5, 1931. 

His playing of Bach’s French suite in G 
was full of mvsicianly feeling, and in the 
fluency and precision of its phrasing, mani- 
festly the performance of an able executant. 
: . The performance was vital and tech 
nically in admirable control. 


London Daily Telegraph, November 5S, 1931 
His technical ability is great, even in 
these days of super-technic. 


Yorkshire Observer, November 5, 1931. 

He is a first-rate artist with a particu- 
iarly clean and crisp touch, and more will 
be heard of him in this country. 


London Star, November 7, 1931 
A pianist worth hearing—an artist who 
plays with his head as well as his hands. 


London Sunday Referee, November 8, 1931. 

Of piano recitals last week first attention 
may be claimed by Henri Deering, who on 
Wednesday afternoon at Wigmore Hall, 
played with an emotional warmth and bril- 
liancy. 


SECOND RECITAL 


London Sunday Times, November 15, 1931 

The artist made good his claim to an 
unusual clarity of execution and sincere 
reactions to music by Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven and Chopin. 


IMPRESSES LONDONERS IN TWO RECITALS AT WIGMORE HALL, 
NOV. 4 AND 11, 1931 


London Morning Post, November 12, 1931. 
The favorable impression which Henri 
Deering made at his previous recital was 


further strengthened by his performance 
last night. . . . Nothing in Mr. Deering’s 
playing caused any modification in the high 
opinion of his technical powers formed on 
hearing him last week. 


London Observer, November 15, 1931. 
Bach and Haydn he played intelligently, 

phrasing admirably, never losing control 

over pace (which was nicely adjusted). 


London Daily Telegraph, November 12, 1931. 
Henri Deering played with a measure of 
freshness, sympathy, and point for which I 
had hardly been prepared. For one thing 
his interpretations had a pellucid clearness 
none too common even in pianists of a 
technical equipment as strong as his. His 
performance of a Haydn sonata was delight- 
fully unaffected, and to this, as to other 
old-time music he brought an air of real 
zest. E. K. 


London Star, November 14, 1931. 

Henri Deering repeated his success at his 
second recital at the Wigmore Hall on 
Wednesday. He, too, is an American with 
dexterous fingers, fine technique, and a 
knowledge of the piano. He played Haydn 
(Sonata in E minor) beautifully, but his 
best thing to my mind was a Rondo by 
Hummel. 
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extended honors to popular Efrem Zimbalist 
by overwhelming him with a measure of 
applause which called for a number of en- 
cores. 


DECEMBER 8 
All-Russian was 
Chamber Orchestra the concert given 
at the New 
of Boston School for Social 
Research by the Chamber Orchestra of Bos- 
ton under the direction of Nicolas Slonimsky. 

The program included Overture on He- 
brew themes, Prokofieff; Ballad for piano 
and chamber orchestra, Vladimir Dukelsky ; 
quintet for wind instruments, Nicolas Bere- 
skowsky; serenade for violin, clarinet, and 
bassoon, Igor Markevich; Ragtime, Stra- 
vinsky. 

A concert of this kind is timely and useful, 
for New York audiences have only infre- 
quent opportunities to hear music for cham- 
ber orchestra and its sections. 

Prokofieff’s piece proved to be highly in- 
teresting because of its clarity, directness, 
and facile treatment, even though typical 
Hebrew feeling and colorings were not in 
evidence. Bereskowsky’s quintet is short and 
was so well liked that it had to be repeated. 
The score has recognizable ideas, well devel- 
oped, and shows a sure hand in construction 
and a distinct flair for harmonization. None 
of the deliberately hazy vagueness of some 
modernistic writers is to be found in the 
pages of Bereskowsky. 

Dukelsky’s ballad is prompted largely by 
emotional reaction but the composer does not 
seem to possess enough technical skill for the 
convincing expression of his feelings, as his 
opus maunders here and there and his themes 
are not garbed in sufficiently arresting har- 
monic raiment. 

Owing to the length of the concert, Mar- 
kevich and Stravinsky sounded their strains 
without the presence of this reviewer. 

Earnestness and enthusiasm marked the 
playing of the little orchestra, and its leader 
revealed meaningful musicianship and grasp 
of his material. 

Leopold Sto- 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


strongly conservative and romantic at the 
latest Carnegie Hall Concert of the visiting 
Philadelphia Orchestra. His program pre- 
sented Invitation to the Dance, Weber-Ber- 
lioz; Overture, Entr’acte and Ballet from 
Rosamunde, Schubert; Roman Carnival 
overture, Berlioz; C major symphony, Schu- 
mann. 

There is no necessity to dwell upon the 
music of the foregoing scheme for most of it 
was familiar before the majority of present 
day auditors came into the world. Perhaps 
it should be said, however, that the Schu- 
mann symphony, not often heard hereabouts, 
again emphasized its sterling worth and the 
fact that Schumann’s neglect by the modern- 
istically inclined is an act of shortsighted 
injustice. His charm and genius cannot be 
dimmed by referring to him contemptuously 
as a “romanticist” and letting it go at that. 
Stokowski’s vivid reading, shot through with 
color and a glow of feeling, must have given 
Schumann a new lease of life to many hear- 
ers previously inclined to give heed only to 
the sophistries of the iconoclastic inner band 
of modernists. 

The rest of the program had superb inter- 
pretation and magnificent playing. It was 
an evening of melody and made for intense 
enjoyment evidenced by a measure of ap- 
plaus whose degree left no doubt of its 


meaning. 
Lillian Benisch This contralto again 
proved herself to be 


a singer with musical gifts and a mature 
style which were artfully displayed at her 


3arbizon-Plaza_ recital in songs, Italian, 
German and English. 
Miss Benisch performed Schubert’s Die 


Allmacht, Beethoven’s Die Ehre Gottes and 
a substantial assortment of Brahms, Strauss, 
Liszt, Paisiello, Respighi, Gabrilowitsch, 
Kramer, Edwards, Farley, Cox and Ilgen- 
fritz. 

Those offerings resulted in a pleasant and 
effective recital well above the average. 

Applause fell to Miss Benisch and Vit- 
torio Verse, her artistic collaborator at the 
piano. 


DECEMBER 9 


Emerson Conzelman ?'ogtam 
notable for 
solid worth and reflective of the spirit of 
the composers who understand the art of 
song, provided effective media for the debut 
of this young tenor in the Barbizon-Plaza. 
His intelligence in program-building evi- 
denced itself throughout the evening in the 
artist’s interpretation of his unhackneyed 
songs. A voice of excellent timbre and con- 
siderable warmth was tastefully utilized in 
the Bach Ich hatte viel Bekiimmernis, 
Minue Cantado (Bassa-Nin); Jota: Polo 
(de Falla); L’Invitation au Voyage (Du- 
parc); Cortége (Poldowski); Jeu d’eaux 
(Debussy); and an appealing list of Ger- 
man numbers by Weingartner, Kowalski, 
Marx and Andrene. 
Conzelman’s clear enunciation in German, 
Spanish and French was again manifested 
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in his group of songs by British and Amer- 
ican contemporary composers. The opening 
song of this section, Dirge, by Horace John- 
son, American composer, created a deep im- 
pression, painting as it does an impressive 
background for the Shelley mood in a few 
sure powerful strokes. The audience liked 
this number vastly. 

Taylor’s Song for Lovers was in that 
writer’s typically light, airy frame; Harold 
Samuels’ Diaphenia, Delius’ In a Seraglio 
and Love’s Philosophy, were also skillfully 
presented by the singer. Horace Hunt ac- 
companied. 

Bernard Kugel Already a familiar fig- 

‘ ure in New York re- 
cital appearances, Bernard Kugel once more 
brought evidences of his pleasing capabil- 
ities. 

_His Town Hall program had as the clas- 
sical backbone Mozart’s concerto in A, with 
the Joachim cadenzas. The finger and arm 
technic of the violinist, deft, certain and 
true, amply encompassed all the difficulties 
of the concerto, while the poetic sensitivities 
of the interpreter brought out the warmth 
and delicacy inherent in the Mozart pages. 

_The lengthy sonata in B minor by Res- 
pighi, calling for bravura dash and all re- 
sources of the instrument, was ably per- 
formed by Kugel. His singing tone was 
artistically used in the shorter pieces by 
Handel-Flesch, Rameau-Achron, Glinka- 
Zimbalist, Brahms, Debussy-Heifetz and 
Sarasate. All in all, an artist and one of ex- 


cellent taste. 
Robert O’Connor At his annual re- 
ic cital in Town Hall, 
the pianist gave a program consisting of 
l'ranck’s Prelude, Fugue and Variations; 
Four Chorales by Bach (free adaptation by 
Isidor Philipp) ; Old Airs and Dances (Leo- 
nardo Vinci, Castrucci, Negri Milanese, P. 
Giovanni) freely transcribed by Philipp; 
Beethoven’s sonata, op. 31, No. 2; and a con- 
cluding group devoted to Ravel, Albeniz, 
Pierné and Strauss-Griinfeld pieces. 

Mr. O’Connor is a capable artist, com- 
mands a fluent technic, and possesses musi- 
cal discernment and taste. His touch is 
persuasively effective. In the Franck and 
Beethoven works his choice of dynamics was 
particularly noteworthy. Pianissimi pas- 
sages were played with singular delicacy 
and refinement; fully rounded melli- 
fluously sustained, the tone production is of 
an ingratiating quality. 

The audience evinced decided approval of 
Mr. O’Connor’s offerings and applauded in- 
sistently for encores which were given. 


Don Cossack Chorus ‘ts, third re- 
cital in the Co- 


lumbia Concerts Series at Carnegie Hall 
was given by the now thoroughly famous 
Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus. As has 
been the case in past instances, a large audi- 
ence came to listen and marvel, and finally 
applaud from sheer amazement and novel en- 
joyment. 

Serge Jaroff, a patently vital factor in the 

success of the Chorus, chose his offerings 
with an ear to the unique qualifications of 
his vocalists. Beginning with a Credo by 
Kastalsky ; Rachmaninoff’s We Sing to Thee 
and two arrangements by Lvovsky; a Fu- 
neral Hymn and Have Mercy on Us, Oh 
God, the director led the way through nu- 
merous folk songs and compositions by lat- 
ter-day Russians. 
_ The total effect of these remarkable chor- 
isters remains startling, to say the least. 
They present a richly shaded tonal pattern 
that carries in its design the finest forms of 
choral sanging. After the series of national 
successes attained by the singers it is super- 
fluous to refer to the many excellent fea- 
tures of their concerts, save to say that their 
achievements still are a matter of some won- 
der, even to the most erudite reviewer. 

There were extra numbers in abundance on 
this occasion, attesting to the popular appeal 
of the Cossacks. 


DECEMBER 10 


Plaza Artistic Morning May Peter- 
son, a truant 
from New York concert halls for a number 
of seasons, “came back” at the Plaza’s Art- 
istic Morning. She was as charming and 
youthful as ever, and the audience told her 
in its way that it was glad to see her again. 
Her first air from Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro was a reminder of her Metropolitan 
Opera years, and was sung with grace and 
ease. There were, too, songs of Franz and 
Reger, Grieg and Goldmark; then a few 
French numbers and a rousing Awake, Be- 
loved One by Edwards for that ringing last 
word and tone. Miss Peterson had a warm 
welcome. Carlos Salzedo and his Harp 
Quintet, of which Lucille Lawrerce is the 
director, shared the honors of the program. 
The sixth French suite of Bach was the 
initial offering. Playing with sweep of - 
tone, dignity, and musical completeness, the 
performers completely captured their dudi- 
ence. Mr. Salzedo did his own Variations 
in G, simple in theme and not unlike the 
eighteenth century airs which made up the 
remainder of the harpists’ numbers. It is a 
(Continued on page 20) 
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July 30 
Aug. 6 
“ 13 
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“ 27 
Sept. 3 
“ 10 
“ 17 
Oct. 6 
9 
“ 12 
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“ 19 
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THE RECORD OF AN UNPRECEDENTED SEASON 


89 ENGAGEMENTS 1931-1932 


Radio | 
Radio | 
Radio } Maxwell Hour 


Wellesley 

Lima 

Janesville 

Bradford—Reengagement 

Philadelphia Opera—Tann- 
hauser 

Pittsburgh—Reengagement 

Decatur 

Peoria 

Peoria 

Aurora 

Chicago Opera—Rigoletto 

New Orleans—Reengage- 
ment 

Chicago Opera—Rigoletto 


Steinway Piano 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 


ENGLEs, Managing Director 


Nov. 


Jan. 


“ 
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Chicago Opera—Rigoletto 

Chicago—Recital 

La Grange 

Chicago Opera—Herodiade 

Chicago Opera—Traviata 

Chicago Opera—Rigoletto 

Oak 

: oist wit t. 

> — Louis Sympho- 
ny Orchestra 

Chicago Opera—Rigoletto 

Columbus—Reengagement 

Chicago Opera—Herodiade 

Chicago Opera—Herodiade 

Radio 

New York City 

Philadelphia - Opera—Tosca 
(debut as Scarpia) 

Haverhill 

New York City 

Philadelphia—Recital 

Hartford 

Philadelphia Opera—Thais 

Chicago Opera—Carmen 

Terre Haute 


Jan. 


Toledo 

Chicago Opera—Carmen 

Louisville 

Philadelphia Opera—Rigo- 
letto 

Rochester 

Brooklyn 

Boston (Chicago Opera)— 
Carmen 

Philadelphia Opera—Pearl 
Fishers 

Quincy 

Boston—Reengagement 

Fall River 

Baltimore—Reengagement 

Washington—Reengagement 

Palm Beach—Reengagement 

Miami—Reengagement 

Jacksonville 


Philadelphia Opera—Pagli- 


Denver—Reengagement 
Tucson 
Long Beach 


Apr. 


Riverside 
Redlands 


to Angeles | Soloist with 


Los Angeles | 


San Diego 

Pasadena 

San Francisco 

Eugene 
Portland—Reengagement 
Tacoma—Reengagement 
Seattle—Reengagement 
Bellingham 

Spokane 

Palo Alto 

Fort Worth 

Tulsa 

Joplin 

St. Josephs 

St. Paul 

Sheboygan 

Jackson 

Jersey City 

Garden City 


Victor Records 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Merchandise Mart, 
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New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 18) 


beautifully patterned, neatly 
and was superbly played. As an encore, Sal- 
zedo added his own Whirlwind. A Pavane 
written by an unknown composer of the six- 
teenth century, and works of Martini, Dan- 
driew, Couperin, Rameau, all contemporaries, 
completed the program of the Quintet. 

Colette d'Arville, singer of folk songs in 

costume, contributed a single group of tradi- 
tional French, Italian and Spanish folk 
tunes, and added the Habanera from Carmen 
as an encore. Miss d’Arville’s voice, firm 
in texture, is especially suited to the folk- 
song, and she wisely makes her picturesque 
personality aid her voice and manner of 
expression. She has much temperament and 
made the Habanera a dashing and propul- 
sive presentation. The audience bowed to 
her wiles and the color and spirit which 
she added to the sedately Artistic Morning 
pleased the hearers mightily. 
ers Club, a male choral organization, ap- 
peared in Town Hall for the first private 
concert of the society’s twenty-ninth season. 
\ large and colorful invited audience en- 
joyed the club’s offerings, under the direc- 
tion of Alfred Y. Cornell. 

Also heard were Caroline Andrews, so- 
prano, assisted by Gerald V. McGarrahan, 
flutist, and Frank Dusumano, accompanying 
pianist. Miss Andrew’s voice delighted her 
listeners to whom she was well known for 
her radio broadcasts under the guidance of 
‘Roxy.” She sang pieces by Bishop, Liza 
Lehmann, Massenet, Bizet and, most effec- 
tively, the Shadow Song from Meyerbeer’s 
Dinorah. 

The dozen or more selections by the chor- 
isters were ingratiating, and won prolonged 
applause. Messrs. Inglee (tenor), Voorhees 
(bass) and Aves (baritone) did incidental 
solos. Frederick Shattuck accompanied the 
club at the piano and Irving T. Davis pre- 
sided at the organ. 


His last 
T hursday 
evening appearance before he goes abroad for 
a recuperative vacation in Capri was made 
at Carnegie Hall by Arturo Toscanini in 
a program embr: acing Taming of the Shrew 
overture (first time in New York) by Cas- 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


telnuovo-Tedesco; fourth symphony, 
minor, Brahms; Symphonic Variations on an 
Original Theme, Dvorak; and Invitation to 


the Dance, Weber-Berlioz. The same list 
was repeated at the concerts of Friday after- 
noon and Sunday afternoon (Metropolitan 
Opera House). 

Neuritis or no neuritis, 
himself into the breach wholeheartedly at 
the Carnegie Hall concert (Thursday ) 
heard by this reviewer and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra responded with all the vim and 
finish customary when the compelling Ital- 
ian leader waves his baton and works his 
musical will over the great New York sym- 
phonic body. 


Toscanini threw 


Direction of 
Catharine A. Bamman 
The Barbizon-Plaza 
101 W’. 58th St., New York 


turned work, 


The Shakespearian overture has no word 
program as a guide beyond its alluring title 
and therefore the listener does not know 
which episodes of the immortal comedy are 
under tonal discussion. However, that does 
not seem to matter, for the Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco music beguiles with attractive tune, 
merry spirit, and expert and colorful or- 
chestration. As much cannot be said for the 
Dvorak Variations, a saccharine and old 
fashioned piece of writing which could well 
have been substituted by something more 
vital and suggestive for the modern ear. 
Surely some of our American composers are 
on hand with symphonic scores that show 
more originality and timeliness. 

Brahms’ E minor masterpiece had a vig- 
orous reading much more “Teutonic” than 
those with which Toscanini ordinarily pre- 
sents the pages of the towering symphonist. 
The conductor was insistent upon laying 
bare each detail of the structure and under- 
lining the contrasts in moods emphatic, con- 
templative, and lyrical. The listeners took 
the performance to their hearts and gave 
Toscanini a tremendous measure of ap- 
plause expressive also of sympathy for his 
affliction and admiration for his valiant de- 
termination in continuing his musical ac- 
tivities until almost the day of his leaving. 
Toscanini is to return to New York in Feb- 
ruary. His temporary “farewell” will be at 
the concert on Sunday afternoon, December 
20 (Metropolitan Opera House) with a pro- 
gram of the Medea Overture, Cherubini; 
symphony No. 1, C minor, Brahms; Don 
Juan, Strauss; Bolero, Ravel. 


DECEMBER 11 


Columbia University 

Orchestra tra, under the 

direction of 

Professor Douglas Moore, gave this interest- 
ing concert at the McMillin Theater. 

The unit made up in the main of students 


attending the University has a numerical 
basis of about seventy-five players. They 
are carefully schooled and show marked 


spirit and interest in their delivery. 

Four short pieces by Scarlatti opened the 
program: a_ toccata, adagio, minuet and 
gigue. The simple scoring, which might so 
readily reveal technical errors on the part 
of the performers, received kind treatment 
and was agreeably accepted by the audience. 

In Schubert's little played fifth symphony 
in B, the orchestra of young musicians did 
some good things but also showed breaks 
in excellence. The violin sections need more 
intensive rehearsal and occasionally the 
brasses indicated that added attention would 
be welcome. 

John Powell was represented by his well 
known Negro Rhapsody and personally con- 
tributed much by his artful and fluent piano 
playing. The pianist was likewise honored 
with a first New York performance of his 
latest composition, Natchez on the Hill, a 


brief descriptive and attractive bit which, if 
this reviewer recalls correctly had its prem- 
iere at the Worcester Festival a month or 
50 ago. 

There was a good deal of merited ap- 
plause for a like degree of satisfactory work 
Professor Moore deserves praise for the com- 
mendable showing of his protégés and one 
can look pleasantly forward to later concerts 
by this group. The performance was given 
under the auspices of the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. 


ye : One of the musical gi- 
Fritz Kreisler ants is losing stature. 
Fritz Kreisler’s concert at Carnegie Hall 
displayed much careless and inconsequential 
violin playing. Possibly he was angry be- 
cause members of his audience were late, 
possibly he was annoyed at having to give 
a recital on a rainy night, but at any rate 
Kreisler was not in good form or in happy 
— until the last section of his program. 

He began the concert with the Bach D 
minor concerto in which he played the 
adagio well and the two allegro movements 
badly—that is, for him. The second allegro 
was taken at such an excessive tempo that 
Carl Lamson, Mr. Kreisler’s accompanist, 
was hardly able to keep up with his partner. 
There were slightly inaccurate intonations 
and some badly slurred poor 

The Bruch concerto (No. in G minor 
followed Bach. Here there uae moments 
of exquisite interpretation and singing tone, 
but only moments. After several piano in- 
terludes Kreisler was late with attacks, nec- 
essarily breaking the rhythmic patterns of 
the ancient violinistic chef d’ouevre. 

The third section of the printed program 
carried compositions of Bach and Tartini, 
arranged by Kreisler, his own Gypsy Ca- 
price, two melodies of Rachmaninoff, Irlan- 
daise by Ernest Schelling and the tasteful 
arrangement of Debussy’s La Fille au chey- 
eux de lin by Arthur Hartmann which had 
to be repeated. In these shorter composi- 
tions Kreisler played at his best, finally 
rewarding the large audience (who had ap- 
plauded him vociferously at every oppor- 
tunity) with his careful and refined artistry. 
Toscanini was present in a box. 


DECEMBER 12 


Ernest Schelling Trombone and tuba 
were Mr. Schelling’s 
guests of honor at Saturday morning’s Chil- 
dren’s Concert. Mario Falconi showed the 
tots what strange things a trombone can do 
-it can even stagger along or lurch down 
the scale in one scoop. And the tuba is quite 
as amusing. It heaves deep, deep sighs and 
can grunt in a most alarming fashion. But 
they can both make pleasing sounds, too, and 
have a definite place in the musical pattern 
of many scores, as Mr. Schelling proved in 
the playing of excerpts from Lohengrin and 
Walkuere, and also in a Bach choral and 
Mozart’s Ave Verum. 

Apropos of the tuba, Mr. Schelling told 
a strange story of his friend, Dr. White, of 
the American Steel Corporation, who has 
invented many delicate and intricate instru- 
ments with which to register sound. One of 
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WIGMAN’S FIRST NEW 
YORK RECITAL SOLD 
OUT 


Mary Wigman’s first New York re- 
cital of the season at Carnegie Hall on 
December 13, was completely sold-out 
three days in advance, showing the 
continued popularity of the German 
dancer. 


the instruments was placed on the bed of 
Niagara to discover the “ground tone” of 
the falls. It registered the low E flat of the 
tuba—the very note which opens Wagner’s 
Das’ Rheingold, ig ag the depths of the 
river Rhine. Will Mr. Schelling’s imposing 
story linger long enough in those little heads 
to make them nod and wonder one day at 
the bewildering strangeness of genius? 
Halvorsen’s March of the Bojars and 
Lalo’s Aubade opened the program. Silent 
Night was sung so well by the children that 
Mr. Schelling was able to tell them how 
much it had pleased him, along with his 
cheery Christmas greeting, which his little 
friends returned with handclapping which 
told him of their Yuletide wishes for him. 
It was in fact such heated applause that he 
must have known it came from the hearts 
tucked away under the gay little sweaters. 


Usually among 
the most relia- 
ble of pianists, Sergei Rachmaninoff was not 
at the top of his form at the Saturday mati- 
nee which saw him play rather erratically a 
program of poorly judged content and con- 
struction. 

When he made up his list Rachmaninoff 
must have been in a Ballade mood, for five 
of them in succession began the proceedings 
of the afternoon, Grieg’s opus 24 heading 
the quintet. Then followed two Brahms 
3allades, D minor and D major; Liszt’s in 
B minor, and Chopin’s in A flat. 

There were uncommonly many wrong 
notes—uncommonly for Rachmaninoff—in 
the Grieg composition but it had plenty of 
swing and “Northern” color. The two 
Brahms pieces are not among his best but 
they represented the highest point of the 
player’s achievements on the present occa- 
sion. He showed all his wonted musical 
grasp and ability to make a composer’s mes- 
sage clear in eloquence and style. 

Liszt Ballade (an overlong proclamation ) 
began well with the chromatic storm-tossed 
basses set forth graphically, but again a 
shower of wrong notes, particularly in the 
broken octave passages and several of fortis- 
simo climaxes, made the fastidious listener 
uneasy. There was, too, a dry tone in the 
lyrical episodes of the work. Chopin’s now 
too familiar Ballade suffered from lack of 
poesy and passion as well as from overem- 
phasis of detail and too much analytical pre- 
ciseness. If Chopin is not done with glamor, 
sweep, and emotional abandon, he loses his 
chief appeal for the understanding listener. 

In all the Ballades the performer revealed 

(Continued on page 44) 


Sergei Rachmaninoff 


LouiskcCA rnou x Rita Neve 


DISEUSE 


. LOUISE ARNOUX 
Les Roseaux 


Lamentation 


BARBIZON-PLAZA CONCERT HALL 


101 WEST 58th STREET 


PROGRAM 


Chorale (So feiern wir das hohe Fest) 


Sonata, Op. 5, F Minor 


PIANIST 


> 


Johann Sebastian Bach 
Johannes Brahms 


SONGS FROM THE ANATOLIAN 


Ire. Chant de Ziebek ............ 


-Djemal Rechild 
.Djemal Rechiid 


3me. Chant de Ziebek ............ .Djemal Rechild 


3. LOUISE ARNOUX 


4. RITA NEVE 


Le Soldat par Chagrin 
Qu’ont les Cloches a sonner 
La Legende de St. Nicholas 
Femmes, Battez vos Maris 


Recuerdo (Melodia Espanola) 


Leo Pol Morin 
Harold Henry 


. Frederico Longas 


(Manuscript dedicated to Rita Neve) 


Habanera 
Aragon 


Etude F Sharp 
Schatzwalzer (Zigeunerbaron) 


.Strauss-Dohnanyi 


WALTER GOLDE AT THE PIANO FOR MME. ARNOUX 


Bechstein Piano, courtesy of John Wanamaker, sole distributor for New York 


Seats on sale 
Box Office or Management 
From $2.50 to 75 Cents 
Boxes $12.00 and $18.00 
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JANUARY BRINGS TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Brilliant Spanish Coloratura Mezzo Soprano 


FOR A CONCERT TOUR AND GUEST APPEARANCES WITH CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


LATEST NOTICES—CURRENT BRITISH TOUR 


“Truly dazzling results."—Edinburgh Evening Dispatch, 
November 23, 1931. 


“A phenomenal voice, a rich contralto in its lower range, 
and rising into a soprano which still carries with it the con- 
tralto warmth of the lower notes. It is long since such 
perfection of singing has been heard in Edinburgh.”— 
Edinburgh Scotsman, November 23, 1931. 


THIS SEASON’ 


ANTWERP—Gala Performance, “Carmen,” Oct. 16 
PARIS—AIll Spanish Recital, Salle Gaveau, Oct. 28 


LONDON—Albert Hall, Nov. 8 


“As a singer Mme. Conchita Supervia is great, as an art- 
ist she is amazing. No mere words can ever express the 
marvellous inflections, the magical flashes of pathos, 
humour, scorn—every mood and passion—which are for- 
ever changing her songs into a mystery of delight.”—Kent 
and Sussex Courier, November 13, 1931. 


“The sheer vitality of the singing was amazing.”’—Liver- 
pool Post and Mercury, November 19, 1931. 


S ENGAGEMENTS 


LONDON—Farewell recital, Albert Hall, Dec. 13 


UNITED STATES—Eight week concert tour and guest 
appearances with Chicago Opera Company, January 
and February 


PARIS—Two concerts with orchestra Teatro de Pigalle, 


Mar. 8 and 9 
ENGLISH PROVINCES — 18 Celebrity Concerts, MONTE CARLO—Eight opera appearances, March 15 
Nov. 10 to Dec. 12 to April 1 
GEORGE ENGLES Management 711 Fifth Avenue 


Managing Director NBC ARTISTS SERVICE New York 
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Management 


NBC ARTISTS SERVIC 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GEORGE ENGLES—Managing Director 


(Steinway Piano) 
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“He has long been recognized as 
America’s foremost concert baritone 
and none has come forth seriously 
to dispute that title.” —Boston Post 
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The East 


“In voice and temperament she is preeminent. The 
voice indeed is one of the few truly great vocal in- 
struments of our time, a magnificently low contralto, 
with lustrous depths of color and sensuous beauty.” 

—W. J. Henverson, New York Sun. 


“Never has her voice sounded more rich, more inter- 
esting, or more mature.” 
—O.uIN Downes, New York Times. 


“The program was masterful.” 
—H. T. Parker, Boston Transcript. 


“If a contralto voice of more thrilling beauty than 
that of Braslau’s is now to be heard in public the 
blessed possessor does not honor Boston with her 
presence.” ~-Boston Herald. 


The South 


“Voice, beauty, artistry and personality . . . The 
Braslau voice is unquestionably the foremost con- 
tralto voice of the present day.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Each time we hear her we are astonished to find 
new warmth, new color, new richness in a voice 
which we had previously believed almost impossible 
—Richmond News Leader. 


of improvement.” 


Management 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 


George Engles, Director 


The West 


“Each of her readings is a dramatic entity, beauti- 
fully studied out by a rare artistic intelligence.” 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 
“A glorious dramatic singer, Braslau is unquestion- 
ably one of the great singers of today.” 


—Los Angeles Times. 


“Marvelous vocal opulence. Sophie Braslau invests 
each song with irresistible appeal.” 


—Seattle Daily Times. 


“Her success was overwhelming.” -Paris Herald. 
“She possesses everything; voice, musical understand- 
ing, dramatic ability, temperament. It was a_phe- 


nomenal experience.” —De Tijd, Amsterdam: 


“Braslau has a gorgeous voice. She is a fascinating 
singer, sparkling with temperament.” 
Social-Demokraten, Stockholm. 


SEASON 1932-1933 
NOW BOOKING 


Steinway Piano 
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McCormack Sings to a Vast 
Army of Admirers in Chicago 


First Singverein Concert of Season Offers Varied Program— 
Adolf Busch Soloist With Symphony — 
Concerts, Recitals, and School Notes 


Cuicaco.— A request program brought 
out a vast army of John McCormack fol- 
lowers for his recital at the Civic Opera 
House on the afternoon of December 6, and 
enthusiasm was rife throughout the after- 
noon. There was music for everybody on 
his well arranged program, from the simplest 
Irish folk song to the most intricate Handel 
aria. Remarkable singing it was and proved 
why John McCormack stands alone as a 
Handelian interpreter. There was also a 
group of songs by Sir Hamilton Harty (By 
the Bivouac’s Fitful Flame and A Cradle 
Song), Rachmaninoff (To the Children) and 
Cesar Franck (Panis Angelicus). Here, 
too, was McCormack’s mastery of the art 
of singing displayed to particular advantage. 
As an interpreter of Irish folk songs, Mc- 
Cormack has no peer. A group of numbers 
by Schneider, Vincent O’Brien and Crouch 
were the only other numbers on the printed 
program, but as usual there were encores 
galore—not enough, however, to satisfy the 
eager McCormack admirers. Fritz Renk, 
Chicago violinist, assisted on the program 
with two groups of well played numbers, 
and Edwin Schneider was at the piano for 
McCormack. 

Puituirs Lorp anp His Rapio 
BROADCASTERS 

Phillips H. Lord and his national broad- 
casters came back to Orchestra Hall, on 
December 6, for a second presentation of 
Seth Parker and his Jonesport Neighbors. 
Again these popular radio artists were en 
joyed by a capacity audience. Seth Parker 
and his Jonesport neighbors are among the 
most popular features of the National Broad- 
casting system 

Goya's DANCE PROGRAM 

Carola Goya gave another of her charm- 
ing programs of Spanish dances at the Civic 
Theater on December 6. She caught the 
fancy of her audience by her graceful and 
artistic dancing, her colorful and effective 
costumes and her personal charm. She had 
a large audience and their unstinted ap- 
plause for a program which introduced some 
new numbers. 

Bocia Horska, Diseust 
An interesting and highly enjoyable pro- 


gram was presented at the Studebaker Thea- 
ter, on December 6, by Bogia Horska, 
diseuse. Mme. Horska proved artistically 


expert in a diversified program which won 
great success. 
CHIcaAGO SINGVEREIN CONCERT 

In the first concert of their twenty-second 
season, at Orchestra Hall, on December 7, 
the Chicago Singvérein presented a_pro- 
gram under the direction of Dr. Sifrid 
Prager which contained excerpts from ora- 
torio and opera, part songs, ensemble num- 
bers and instrumental soli. The Kyrie and 
Gloria from Schubert's Mass in B flat and 
Die Kaffee Kantate of Bach lent novelty to 
the program, which was well sung by the 
chorus and Frances Silva, Elsa Kellersber- 
ger and Saul Silverman as soloists. Chor- 
uses from Freischuetz and Tannhauser, and 
several shorter numbers made up the bal- 
ance of the program. In memory of Adolf 
Weidig, who passed away recently, his ar- 
rangement of Oft in the Stilly Night was 
sung. Emil Eck, of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, played the obligati in the Bach 
cantata and several flute solos 


CLASS IN ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING 


The Civic Music Association and the Or- 
chestral Association has added to the many 
regular activities of the Civic Orchestra a 
young conductors. Training will 
begin the first week in gy ok under the 
supervision of Frederick Stock, musical 
director, and Eric DeLamarter, conductor of 


class for 


the Civic Orchestra. Only five members 
will be accepted and applicants must have 
had sufficient previous training in musical 
theory and be able to play a piano version 
of an average score. Members of the class 
will be placed on the same footing as the 
performing members of the Civic Orchestra. 
University oF CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 

Carl Bricken, the new musical director at 
the University of Chicago, has organized 
an amateur orchestra at the school and is 
preparing a program for December 15 at 
Mandel Hall, at the University. 

Dre VERMOND-ROSENBLOOM JOINT RECITAL 

An interesting program was given at the 
Playhouse on the afternoon of December 6, 
by Caio de Vermond and Leon Rosenbloom 
under the direction of Bertha Ott. Mr. de 
Vermond, a basso profundo of no mean abil- 
ity, disclosed his sonorous, deep voice to 
tine advantage in seldom heard numbers. 
Arias by Handel, Meyerbeer and Mascagni, 
shorter numbers by Wolff, Martens, Rang- 
strom, Rosenfeld and Allitsen, and a number 
from Charles Wakefield Cadman’s song 
cycle, The Morning of the Year were well 
sung by the basso, who won the full approval 
of his listeners. He sang in German, Italian, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Danish and English 
equally well. 

Rosenbloom gave admirable account of 
himself in Beethoven, Brahms, Scriabin and 
Liszt numbers. 

Tue Lestrers IN JOINT PROGRAM 

A program of unusual attention was pre 
sented by Margaret and William Lester, so- 
prano and pianist-composer, respectively, for 
the Twilight Musicale at the Beachview 
Club on December 6. This proved one of 
the most enjoyable of the musicales pre- 
sented so far this season and these gifted 
artists were wélcomed by a delighted audi- 
ence. Mrs. Lester, in fine voice, sang num- 
bers by Grieg, Hildach, Handel, Golde, 
Manning, O'Brien, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
Morgan Foster-Nevin, Kelley and William 
Lester. She sings with taste and style 

Mr. Lester, who has attained considerable 
prominence as a composer and pianist, played 
Magkaper, Copeland and a group of his own 
compositions most artistically. The Barca- 
rolle-Serenade from his Vagrant Sketches, 
his Mister Squirrel, Air and Galliard with 
Doubles, as well as his songs, O Irish Hills, 
Chinese Lullaby and I'll Love You, Love, 
heard on this occasion, were effective well 
written numbers which should find their way 
on many recital programs. 

KINSOLVING MusitcaL MorNninG 

Nina Koshetz, soprano, with the assistance 
of Gabriel Leonoff, tenor, and Vladimir 
Dubinsky, baritone, gave the program for 
the Kinsolving Musical Morning of Decem- 
ber 10 at the Crystal Ballroom of the Black- 
stone. The program, almost entirely Rus 
sian, combined solos, trios and duets. Mme. 
Koshetz proved a brilliant interpreter of 
songs and her group of solos met with the 
appreciation of the select gathering, as did 
the duets and solos with the tenor and bari- 
tone. Boris Kogan, furnished excellent ac- 
companiments 


SLAVIC PROGRAM 


Under the auspices of the Friends of 
Slavic Music, a program was presented on 
December 9 at Orchestra Hall by the Slavic 
Trio, the Lyra Singing Society, Leo Podol- 
sky, Elizabeth Hall, Marie Bronarzky, and 
Frantisek Kubina. 

OrHer Concerts 

On December 11 the Swastika Quartet 
gave a program of chamber music at Kim- 
ball Hall. 

The Chicago chapter of Pro Musica pre- 
sented Roseanne, an opera by Marx Obern- 
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in concert form at Curtiss Hall, on 

Helen Protheroe, so- 
prano; Frank Brantley, baritone, and the 
composer as pianist and narrator. 

WALTER Spry’s PIANO TRAINING CLASS 

For his piano training class on Decem- 
ber 10 Walter Spry gave the third of his 
talks on modern music at the Columbia 
School of Music. In his lecture Mr. Spry 
traced the development of musical art from 
the influence of Liszt and Brahms and ana- 
lyzed the illustrations of the following com- 
posers: Debussy, Ravel, Sibelius, Hurum, 
Respighi, Nerini and Crassins. These were 
illustrated by several of Mr. Spry’s advanced 
pupils, who played exceptionally well and 
delighted those present. Two of the pupils 
presented a selection each from the pen of 
their teacher in the form of two charming 
pieces, Portrait and Petit Carnival. 

Mr. Spry announces a new series of these 
piano training classes to begin January 7 

CuicaGo MusicaL ACTIVITIES 

The Choral Club appearance under the di- 
rection of Blanche Barbot, December 16, was 
undoubtedly the best offered by this organ- 
ization since its inception. The club was as- 
sisted by Leo Pevsner, violinist; Glenn 
Bacon and Harry Suckman, pianists, and 
Hellen Morton, accompanist. 

John Cristea, baritone, was winner of the 
$200 voice scholarship for study with Her- 
man Devries. This scholarship was given 
by the Junior Friends of Art of Chicago, 
Olga Menn, president. 

Bernard Schowalter, pupil of Vernon 
Williams, sang with the Philharmonic 
Singers in the Michigan Square Building, 
December 8, at an Early American Art Ex- 
hibit. 

Edward Collins gave a recital for the 
Junior Friends of Art at the Blackstone 
Hotel on December 15. 

The first Honor Pupil program of the 
vear was given December 13 in the Little 
Theater. Twenty children from the primary 
grades participated, presenting twenty selec- 
tions and representing fourteen teachers. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Pearl Appel and Ruth Alexander, both 
members of the piano faculty, presented their 
pupils in a Sunday afternoon musicale at the 
conservatory, December 6. 

George Orndorf and Richard Wozny, 
young pupils of Edna Cookingham, were 
presented in the Junior Artists’ program in 
the Lyon & Healy Hall, December 5. 

Esther Goodwin, contralto, who has been 
a student of Charles La Berge for many 
years, was awarded the Coe Glade scholar- 


dorfer, 2 
December 11, with 
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ship in opera coaching with Williard Rhodes, 
director of the Zoo Opera Company at Cin- 
cinnati, O. The contest which was held 
recently was open to young women singers, 
and the entrants were from the leading stu- 
dios of Chicago. 

Margaret Brander, soprano, student of 
H. Wm. Nordin of the American Conserva- 
tory faculty, was heard in a group of songs 
at the annual reception of the West Sub- 
urban Alumnae of the Pi Beta Phi sorority 
in La Grange, November 20. 

The School of Opera under the direction 
of Edoardo Sacerdote will present the regu- 
lar Saturday afternoon program in Kimball 
Hall, December 19. Acts from La Traviata, 
La Boheme, Madame Butterfly and Carmen 
will be featured. 


Buscu SoLoist With SyMPHONY 


The soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra on December 8, 10 and 11, was 
Adolf Busch, violinist, who played the 
Beethoven violin concerto in D major on 

uesday afternoon and Dvorak concerto for 
violin in A minor for the Thursday evening 
and Friday afternoon concerts. The pro- 
er. am. on November 8 enlisted Bach’s Suite 
No. 2 in B minor for strings and flute, with 
a flute obligato by Mr. Liegl; Chausson’s 
Symphony in B flat major. 

The Thursday night and Friday afternoon 


program consisted of Debussy’s Marche 
Ecossaise; Brahms’ Symphony No. 3 in F 
major ; Josten’s Jungle, an American nov- 


elty, and two Slavonic dances by Dvorak. 
All the orchestral numbers were well 
played under the direction of Frederick 
Stock and Josten’s work, which must be 
classified as ultra-modern, has little to 
recommend it to the musical fraternity. For 
those who like discordance, noise, little in- 
spiration, Josten’s Jungle must have been a 
happy novelty. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Valuable Violins Arrive 


Aboard the S. S. New York, a notable 
collection of string instruments arrived in 
the metropolis last week, accompanied by 
their owner, Emil Herrman, a New York 
dealer and collector. The importation (there 
is no customs duty on violins made before 
1800) comprises thirteen pieces, seven by 
Stradivarius, two by Guarnerius, three 
Amatis, and one Guadanigni. Among the 
number are a violin once owned by Mendels- 
sohn, and a viola that belonged to Paganini. 
The rarest instrument in the collection is 
that made by Andreas Amati in 1566 for 

King Charles IX of France. 


Unusual Features Included « on 
Philadelphia Orchestra Program 


Alexander Smallens’ Conducting Enthusiastically Received 


Orpheus 


Club Gives Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Alexander Smallens 
was the conductor for the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra concerts of December 11 and 12, 
presenting a program of interest and un- 
usual features. 

Handel’s Concerto Grosso in G minor for 
oboe and strings was the opening number, 
in which Marcel Tabuteau, first oboe player 
of the orchestra, appeared as soloist. His 
tone is clean, his phrasing exquisite and his 
entire musicianship so outstanding that he 
received an ovation. 

Andante for Strings, Harp and Organ, by 
Geminiani, proved to be a delightful work, 
splendidly interpreted. 

Schoenberg's orchestral transcription of 
3ach’s Prelude and Fugue in E flat major 
created much interest. At times the modern 
orchestral setting made it difficult to recog- 
nize the familiar Bach style, but it is a 
clever arrangement and had plenty of mod- 
ern coloring. Mr. Smallens gave a fine 
reading of it. 

The Symphony for Orchestra, op. 10, by 
Szostakowicz, a young Russian composer, 
was most enjoyable. By its strongly marked 
rhythms, changing tonal colors and a gener- 
ous sprinkling of melodious themes, this 
young Russian obtains some extraordinary 
effects. 


Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and Juliet Over- 
ture-Fantasy was the closing number and 
was excellently given. 

OrpeHEUS CLUB 

The Orpheus Club entered its sixtieth sea- 
son, December 9, with a concert in the Acad- 
emy of Music. The program included a 
group of Christmas carols. Alberto Bim- 
boni was the conductor. 

There were both a cappella and accom- 
panied numbers, in which the chorus showed 
fine tone quality and nice balance of parts. 
The opening group contained Brotherhood 
(Huhn), The Devon Maid by Franz Born- 
schein, and The Open Road (Towner). 
Five Christmas carols followed, including 
excerpts from the Yuletide music of France, 
Sohemia and the American Negro. Sebastian 
Bach, Robert Franz and Brahms were rep- 
resented in the second part, and the final 
numbers were by Rogers, Chadwick and 
Lily Strickland. Ellis Clark Hammann was 
an artistic accompanist. The concert's solo- 
ist was Erwin Wollner, violinist, who added 
to the evening’s enjoyment by the perform- 
ance of pieces by Lalo and de Falla- gv 
ler, and two compositions by Elizabeth Gest 
of this city—Legends of Wieniawski, and 
Jubilee. M.M.C. 
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NBC ARTISTS § 


SCHLUSNUS 


SOCIETY 


HENRI CAS. 


Henri Casadesus (Viole d'Amour) 
Marius Casadesus (Quinton) 
Maurice de Villiers (Basse de Viole) 


The return of a rare and beautiful ensemble, entirely 
unique in character. Five great artists, each of solo 
calibre. playing on old and unfamiliar instruments 


the exquisite chamber music of the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries. 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 


George Engles, Managing Director 


Baritone 


After an absence of two years, this brilliant 
artist returns for his third American tour. In 
the interim he has been concertizing throughout 
Europe. The impression he made during his 
previous visits to this country is still vividly re- 
membered. Some of the critical opinions voiced 
at that time are— 


“TI have heard many baritones in my day, but 
anything more beautiful than Schlusnus would 
be difficult to find.”—Herman Devries, Chicago 
American. 


“It is long that song has been delivered here- 
abouts with so much significance.”—Olin 
Downes, New York Times. 


“One of the most glorious voices ever heard 
here.”—Cincinnati_ Post. 
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aSUS, founder 
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PRESENTS 


FEUERMANN 


Cellist 
FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 


One of the great cellists of the present genera- 
tion. Though not yet thirty years old, Emanuel 
Feuermann holds the post once occupied by 
Joseph Joachim,—that of director of the cello 
department of the Berlin Hochschule Fur 
Musik. The regard with which he is held in 
Europe is revealed in the following criticisms— 


“It was Emanuel Feuermann, therefore one 
was not surprised that the evening turned into a 
magnificent triumph.”—Budapest Pester Lloyd. 


“One of the world’s most famous cellists.”— 
Paris Courrier Musical. 


“The first cellist of our times.”—Hamburger 
Correspondent. 


Lucette Casadesus (Viole de Gambe) 
Regina Patorni-Casadesus (Clavecin) 


“Good to hear are these instruments out of the all but 
forgotten past. Good to hear is the music of the 
same age. For these instruments play with a pleasure 
giving sound the loss of which is a loss to the art 


of music.” —Boston Evening Post. 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
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MUSICAL 


MARY WIGMAN DANCES 
MAN AND HIS DESTINY 


New Cycle of Six Dances a Symphony of Movement — Hanns 
Hasting’s Effective Accompaniment — Two New 
Spanish Numbers — The Same Program to 
Be Repeated—Other Events to Come 


By RUTH 


(Questions and letters should be 
Mary Wigman returned to New York last 
Sunday with a new cycle of dances which 

fulfilled more completely than ever before 
the stirring promise of her creed of the 
modern dance. She would dance, she has 
said, Man and his Destiny And this is 
precisely what she has done. 


She has, in the past, danced many of the 
smaller facets of the destiny of man. The 
lush, ripe Summer’s Dance told of bodily 


hungers fulfilled, of desires satistied, of fruit- 


fulness bearing fruit. Face of the Night 
showed the hungers of the mind, terror of 
a vast unknown and submission to the un- 


knowable. Distorted and helpless imaginings 
romped in the grotesque Dream Image. A 
simple joy was demonstrated in Pastorale, 
a young exuberance in Festive Rhythm, an 
overwhelming grief in Song of Sorrows. 


Now all these separate facets have been 
merged, and submerged, in a single, em- 
bracing concept, a knowledge and an ac- 


ceptance of life, and of its inevitable partner, 
death. It is man’s destiny now, says the 
dancer, to be born into the world, to know 
himself alive and potent and arrogantly 
young; to turn a of reverent gratitude 
toward the source of this good, joyous life; 
to know, with a sudden terrible knowledge, 
that he must day die; to turn once 
more to life and embrace it with an idiotic 
irenzy; to bid it, then, a farewell grieving 
and tender; and finally, with a_ reluctant 
obedience to the inevitable, to die. 

This is the concept of the cycle called 
Opfer, Sacrifice. It no more than the 
simplest peasant knows and the city sophisti- 
cate has forgotten, and it says these things 
with the luminous, uncomplicated clarity of 
great philosophic prose and great music. 

It opens with Song of the Sword, a 
unquestioning assertion of life 
pounding the earth, the dancer 
he a young primitive, confident of power, 
naively boastful of it. Skill is there too; 
the dancer indulges, almost playfully, in in 


face 


some 


Savs 


joy- 
might 


ous, 


mg, 


volved rhythms and patterns of movement. 
Then, in remembrance of the source of 

that life, comes Dance for the Sun. It is a 
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addressed to the Dance Editor) 
rite of thanksgiving, a ceremonial performed 
with quiet dignity. Holding her golden skirt 
with delicate hands before her like an offer- 
ing, the dancer moves slowly through sym- 
bolic patterns of reverence to propitiate the 
deity that gives light and warmth. 

Upon this peaceful mood breaks the ter- 


rible premonition of Death Call. Darkly, 
fiercely, the figure gyrates. A hand is sud- 
denly raised, in ominous stillness. The 


warning is reiterated. There is no differen- 
tiation between the human being and the 
knowledge that has come to her. The two 
have become one, and the dancer is both 
of them, now the tormented soul, now the 
knowledge expressed in that single upraised 
hand. 

Back to life again in Dance for the Earth, 
the dancer gives way to a wild, demoniac 
passion. She grovels grotesquely, buries her 
face in the earth, grimaces behind her hands. 
She whirls in dervish frenzy, crawls and 
leaps and falls and rises again. A Diony- 
sian madness drives her, whips her to the 
heights of grotesquerie, then brings her back 
to earth, staring out from behind her hands. 

Lament comes next, a poignant leave- 
taking. It is a gentle emotion, gray with 
resignation, a parting without tears. The 
body stoops, the hands touch the good 
earth; the body bends slowly backward, the 
hands seek the good sky. Softly the dancer 
glides through her soft patterns, and makes 
ready to depart. 

The end comes with rolling drums, in 
Dance into Death. An irresistible force 
draws the reluctant figure across the stage 
again and again. Backward and forward 
she lunges, now docilely, now resisting. She 
falls, only to be drawn up once more for a 
last brief whirl, like a little dance with 
Death itself, before her final dissolution, a 
headlong plunge to earth. 

For the cycle, Hanns Hasting has com- 
posed music which is so inseparable fron: 
the dancing as to defy independent descrip- 


tion. It is played on the piano and on a 
whole orchestra of percussion instruments 
by himself and Gretl Curth. Its effective- 


ness can be expressed at this writing only 
in terms of its complete union with the 


symphony of movement performed by Miss 
Wigman for the eye. 
There is little doubt but that this new 


cycle of dances will touch off as variegated 


Pianist 
and Composer 
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a show of critical fireworks as Miss Wig- 
man’s first appearances last year. The oppo- 
sition will unquestionably be more violently 
opposed than ever, for Opfer must be re- 
garded as the peak of this dancer’s particu- 
lar creative genius. But whatever the dis- 
ciples of the late and great Isadora Duncan 
or of Michael Fokine have to say of Miss 
Wigman’s forms in the dance or of her 
technique, they cannot, with justice, deny 
that she has given the dance a scope which 
it has never had in the Western world, 
which raises it in fact to the leve! occupied 
by music as an art. 

I have almost forgotten to mention two 
more new dances in Miss Wigman’s pro- 
gram, A La Polonaise and Rondo. They 
are frolics in Miss Wigman’s charming 
lighter mood. 

The entire program, with Summer's Dance 
and Allegro Arioso, the latter also from 
the Spanish Suite, will be repeated next 
Sunday evening at the Chanin. 

* * 


Mme. Thamara Swirskaya, formerly dan- 
seuse with the Metropolitan and the Chi- 
cago Opera companies, danced at the Music 
and Art Lovers’ Club on Sunday evening 
for the benefit of the Italian Christmas Bas- 
ket Fund. Since it is still impossible for 
one body to be in two places at the same 
time, the writer did not see Mme. Swirskaya 
dance. Her program began with Drigo’s 
Waltz of the Roses, went on through a 
dance from Borodin’s Prince Igor, American 
Rhythm, Ravel’s Bolero and Tschaikowsky’s 
Danse Arabe, and ended with a Rumba. She 
was accompanied by a string quartet, con- 
ducted by Walter Rosamund. 

* * 

Agnes deMille, dancer-mime, is changing 
her methods this season. Heretofore she 
has leaned entirely on dance and pantomime 
to portray her characterizations. Her forth- 
coming recital, on January 10 at the Guild 
Theatre, will show her turning to the spoken 
word, with monologues and scenes in dia- 
logue as well as dance numbers on her pro- 
gram. Warren Leonard again will be her 
partner in several of the dance numbers, 
and Louis Horst, veteran accompanist, will 
be at the piano. 

* * 

Carola Goya has ended her tour to the 
Coast and will give her program of Spanish 
dances at the Morosco Theatre in New York 
on January 3. She will follow this with a 
tour of New England and the South + ar 
January and February. 

* * 

Real Indians from the pueblos are dancing 
their ceremonial dances at the Exposition 
of Indian Tribal Arts in the Grand Central 
Galleries, New York, this week. They dance 
mornings from 10 until 12 o'clock and after- 
noons from 2 until 5.30, and their comrades 
meanwhile demonstrate the traditional art of 
painting in sand. 

a * * 

Mile. Louise Le Gai, French diseuse, will 
present a program of dance and song tab- 
leaux at the Booth Theatre on January 24. 

At the Dance Centre of Gluck-Sandor, 
the week-ends offer a program every night 
from Thursday to Sunday, and the newest 
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has given her first New York dance recital 
of the season, and is once more a vital figure 
in the musical pattern of the metropolis. 


ballet of the repertory, El Amor Brujo, giv- 
ing place now and then to Salome or Pet- 
rouchka. 

Dorsha and Paul Hayes dance every 
Saturday in their Theatre of the Dance, and 
every Tuesday there is Peggy V. Taylor 
in her Studio Theatre. 

* * 

Irma Duncan and her group, after being 
quiet and retiring for as much of the sea- 
son as has passed, came forth twice in three 
days last week; on Wednesday to demon- 
strate for Lucile Marsh’s lecture on the 
great Isadora at Roerich Hall, and on Fri- 
day to do the same for John Martin's speech 
at the New School for Social Research. 


Maude Bell and Nellie Paley to 
Give Recital 


Maude Bell, English ’cellist, who has just 
returned from a two years’ tour of Australia, 
New Zealand, the Orient and Canada, will 
give a recital with Nellie Paley, lyric sopra- 
no of the National Broadcasting Company, 
on December 18, at the Roerich Museum, 
New York, sponsored by the Roerich Society. 
Miss Bell, who is the possessor of a fine 
Gagliano ‘cello (1745), will offer amie 
by Strauss, Kreisler, Wagner-Wilhelmj, K. 
Heron-Maxwell and van Goens, with Gladys 
Sayer at the piano. Miss Paley, in addition 
to her radio work, has appeared in The V ag- 
abond King in New York, and has sung in 
Irene, Little Nellie Kelly, and No, No Nan- 
ette, on the road. She will be accompanied 
by Leslie Leigh, and on her program are 
items by Mozart, Verdi, Rubinstein, Masse- 
net, Ronald and Florence Turner-Maley. 
The Roerich recital is free to the public. 


Salmond in Recital at Curtis 


Institute 

Felix Salmond, head of the cello depart- 
ment at the Curtis Institute of Music, Phila- 
delphia, recently opened the season’s faculty 
concerts with a recital in Casimir Hall. His 
program consisted of three sonatas, the first 
by Frank Bridge (dedicated to Mr. Sal- 
mond); the second, the F sharp minor of 
Jean Hure, and the third by Beethoven. 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger, in review- 
ing this concert, speaks of “the tonal beauty, 
masterful technic and artistic reserve which 
Mr. Salmond possesses to so high a degree.” 
The same paper notes that: “An audience 
which filled Casimir Hall to the last seat, 
gave Mr. Salmond and Mr. Kaufman, who, 
in this recital, played a part comparable 
with that of Mr. Salmond, great ovation.” 


ANNE ROSELLE 


Prima Donna 


Soprano 
PHILADELPHIa 
GRAND OPERA 
COMPANY 


MARIA RAJDL 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


THE ELSHUCO TRIO 


NEW 
YORK 


“The Elshucos offer an admirable ensemble. Their pro- 
And, a fact not to be ov erlooked, they 
draw, invariab!y, large and distinguished audiences.” 

—Sun, December 10, 1930. 


grammes are excellent. 


The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and records for 


the Brunswick Co. 


“In the Schubert, the union of material and interpretation 
was complete and satisfying. Violinist, 
united their forces in a fusion of exquisitely balanced tone, 
timing their entrances, exits.” 


‘cellist and pianist 


—Telegram, December 10, 1930. 


Management: EMMA JEANNETTE BRrAZIER, 
201 West 79th St., New York, N. Y. 
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anes 


triumphs 


on his return ces 

to the 


BES 


American concert stage 


following a three year 
concert tour abroad 


New York critics said of his appearance 
in Carnegie Hall, Nov. 28, 1931 


“This recital gave evidence of a young and conspicuous talent which has been widely recognized. He 
has a very considerable variety of tone color and dynamics, a grip of form, and authoritative projec- 
tion of phrase. It is a pleasure to see that now he turns toward musical values, and endeavors to con- 
vince his listeners by imagination and beauty. It is a big talent and one which gives increasing evidence 
of its real quality.” —Olin Downes, New York Times, Nov. 29, 1931 


‘He revealed a mastery of his instrument which many of his pianistic elders might well envy. Mr. 
Cherkassky is endowed with the finest and most accurate of fingers. His tone is consistently persuasive, 
and his tonal palette is a comprehensive one, ranging from the most delicately murmured pianissimo to 
a fortissimo which is sonorous and never becomes brittle. The incisiveness of the rhythms, the deli- 
cacy of approach and fidelity to style were wholly delightful.” 

—New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 29, 1931 


“Exhibited accomplishments of value and gifts of importance, a brilliant and confident technic, a sound 
piano tone and a musical personality.” —New York Sun, Nov. 30, 1931 


“As far as technique is concerned he has long since achieved a perfection that places him among the 
musically select. But in his recital at Carnegie Hall Saturday afternoon he commanded admiration not 
only for his remarkably swift-running fingers, thundering fortissimos, and delicately shaded pianissimos, 
but for the feeling and understanding and effective musical language which they conveyed.” 

—New York Evening Post, Nov. 30, 1931 


Second New York Recital, Carnegie Hall, Tuesday evening, Feb. 2 


AGAIN ON TOUR IN AMERICA NEXT SEASON 


GEORGE ENGLES Management a 711 Fifth Avenue 
Managing Director NBC ARTISTS SERVICE New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER December 19, 1931 


Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


NORA CORONA 


“A natural voice, warm, rich and expressive, and used intelli- 


gently by a trained and temperamental actress.” 
—New York Times, November 27, 1931 


| “Her voice, always an excellent one, has assumed greater warmth 


and richness, and these. combined with artistic emission and 


intelligent control, found her an admirable and satisfying inter- 


| 
| preter.” 
| —New York American, November 27, 1931 


Management 


| George Engles. Director NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 


; | AVAILABLE FOR A FEW CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 1932-1933 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“He is one of the highly enjoyable pianists now 


before the public.” 


NEW YORK 


“In every respect a sincere and serious musician.”"—New York Times, 
November 7, 1931. 


“Genuine musicianship, intelligence, assurance and dexterity."-—New York 
Evening Post, November 7, 1931. 


“His interpretations last evening were again those of a musician possessed 
of individuality, power and sensitive personality. He is one of the highly 
enjoyable pianists now before the public.’—New York Sun, November 7, 
1931; 


BOSTON 


“His mastery of the problems of the keyboard, one and all of them, appar- 
ently knows no limit; he never becomes rhetorical never bombastic, never 
indulges himself or his hearers with mere fustian, yet he has enough and 
to spare for the supreme climaxes, the grandest conceptions of music; and 
no intricacy—for example of that prince among the weavers of intricacies, 
Brahms—is too complicated for him to solve, and to solve musically. Mr. 
Smeterlin places himself in the front rank of pianists.”—-Boston Transcript, 
November 25, 1931. 


“The high esteem which Mr. Smeterlin won from his first Boston audience 
last season could only have been increased by such playing as his second 
one heard last evening.”—Boston Herald, November 25, 1931. 


CHICAGO 


“As a technician, he holds to a line altogether his own, one which in qual- 
ity of tone, amplitude of skill and unity of purpose places him among the 
several undisputed masters at present before the public.”—Chicago Daily 
News, November 9, 1931. 


“His great service in this program was to show how Chopin can be made 
interesting without banging the keys. Never was he within the slightest 
danger of punching through the piano-tone. At the same time he had plenty 
of contrast, a highly expert pair of hands with which to demonstrate it, 
and no taste at all for becoming languishing.”—Chicago Daily Tribune, 
November 9, 1931. 


—New York Sun, November 7, 1931. 


BOSTON POST 
November 25, 193i 


Smeterlin Piano Recital 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A Taras not soon to ue forgotten by 
8 Ortunate enoug o hear it was 
that of Jan Smeterlin, Polish pianist, at 
Jordan Hall, last evening. In two ree 
citals, last season, Mr. Smeterlin had 
proved himself janist distinctly out | 
of the ordinary. In part cular he 
showed an aptitude for the music of his 
countryman, Chopin, and last evening 
his skill as an interpreter of that com- 
poser was further evinced in a per- 
formance of the strangely neglected E- 
flat major Nocturne, the F-sharp ma- 
jor Impromptu, a Mazurka and four of 
the less-often played Studies. Save for 
an occasional bit of intemperate ped- 
alling, noticeable also in Mr. Smeter- 
lin’s playing of a Sonata of Mozart at 
the beginning of the concert, the per- 
formance of these pleces was unex- 
ceptionable and more. It was, indeed, 
Chopin-playing that recalled de Pach- 
mann and Paderewski in their palmiest'! 
and was yet Mr. Smeterlin’'s own. 
But the outstanding portion of the con- 
cert was the performance of Brahms’ 
monumental Variations on a theme of 
Paganini. For this work there is need- 
ed a_ stout heart, a clear brain, #trong 
and agile fingers and poetic feeling be- 
sides, Mr. Smeterlin showed himself, 
last evening, to be possessed of all these 
attributes, and the performance of 
these Variations was one of true mag- 
nificence, one in whieh gusicianship, 
virtuosity, deep understanding and per- 
poetry, try. were happily blended. 
Such a recital should have been given 
in Symphony ‘Hall to an audience fill- 
ing every seat. The company which, 
Jast evening, filled the floor of Jordan 
Hall seemed duly sensible of the rare 
quality of the entertainment which was 


| offered it. 
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MUSICA 


How UNCLE SAM MAY HELP RADIO 


Instead of Proposed Tax “Punishment,” 


Broadcasting Com- 


panies Might Pay Only for Banal Advertising, Thus 


Conserving Vast Musical 


Market—Great Orchestras 


Thrive Today, Thanks to Aerial Programs—Why a 
Certain Club Disbanded—Art a la Mode— 
Outstanding Events 


By ALFRED HUMAN 


Letters and Questions should be 


~ VERYBODY except the bootlegger and 
the racketeer pays Uncle Sam a husky 
sum for taxes these days. So it comes 
as no special surprise that the Government 
suggests a five per cent tax on radio sets. 
Such a tax imposed on the maker wouid 
of course be passed on to the public. Then 
in addition the purchaser of this musical 
instrument (the radio set is officially so de- 
scribed) would be obliged to pay a sales tax. 
Taking a cue from the piano men, who 
succeeded in 1917 in winning recognition for 
the piano as a necessity and therefore not 
susceptible to a luxury tax, the radio people 
are now opposing the five per cent idea. 
Representative Florillo H. LaGuardia of 
New York, has suggested a blanket fee of 
$100,000,000 from the radio people, a sum 
based on the supposed income of the broad- 
casting companies. The argument is ad- 
vanced that the broadcasters receive a pre- 


cious franchise for which they pay only 
license fees. 
As the radio is one of the most important 


economic markets for the musician we are 
all deeply concerned with questions affect- 
ing broadcasting. What we all devoutly 
wish to realize is the expansion and improve- 
ment of this artistic outlet. 

This observer personally believes that the 
taxation methods just described are unsound 
and unfair, insofar as punishing restrictions 
on broadcasting would tend to injure musi- 
cians who are, or who may derive their in- 
come from this musical market. 

\ heavy tax on receiving sets would prob- 
ably help to disorganize a thoroughly de- 
moralized field; the public would actually 
pay the five per cent, and a bit more. Mr. 
|.aGuardia’s theory may be good but it 
sounds more like a punishment than a tax. 
\nd of course the public would pay in the 
long run. 

As we must view this problem purely 
from the program viewpoint it appears to us 
that the situation could be solved if the Gov- 
ernment would combine economics and pub- 
lic policy. Broadcasting stands unchallenged 
as a potential medium of popular education. 
Not only potential, but actual. There is 
plenty of dross, but there is also gold in 
radio programs. We would not be writing 
these columns each week if we did not find 
this gold. Why, then, discourage the good ? 
By punishing the broadcasting companies in 
the shape of a general tax we would be en- 
couraging the dross in the commercial pro- 
grams. Naturally, some of the companies 
would feel at liberty to increase the number 
of such programs in order to mz ake up for 
the hundred million dollar tax. We would 
all pay for such a tax 

Instead, why not tax the tawdry, = banal 
type of commercial program? The Govern- 
ment officially recognizes concerts and edu- 
allowing certain tax ex- 
Why not ex 


cational events by 
emptions on admission tickets 
tend this idea to radio? 

We have already detailed the percentages 
of publicity palaver connected with certain 
programs; a few advertisers consumed forty 
to sixty per cent of a fifteen minute period 
for their announcements. 

Here it seems, is a rich field for the tax 
experts. Magazines are charged postage ac- 
cording to the percentage of advertisements 


in each issue. Surely this method could be 


SUZANNE KENYON 


COSTUME RECITALIST 
Radio and Television Artist Over WX2CD 
H. and A. CULBERTSON, 11 West 42nd 8t., New York 


MARY LOUISE MEEKER 


Mexzzo-Contralto—WABC Artist 
Address 21 Waser New 
‘el. STuyvesant 9-452) 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
Personal eddress: 194 Riverside Drive, New York 


addressed to the Radio Editor 
adapted to radio. The more objectionable 
the program the heavier the tax! 

Under this simple plan the broadcasting 
companies would enjoy a new prestige, the 
sponsors would be encouraged to deliver a 
higher type of program—and every musician 
would rejoice at the reduction of banal and 
tawdry disfigurements. 


Ten Weeks of Sonatas 

Station WOR announces the engagement 
of Clarence Adler, pianist, and Eddy Brown, 
violinist, in a series of broadcasts featuring 
all great piano and violin sonatas, every Sun- 
day, 2:30 to 3 p. m. 

So reads the announcement. 
larly like to read engagement, because that 
speaks well for the good taste of WOR. 

For the “first time in the history of radio” 
the entire series of sonatas of Beethoven will 
be broadcast, for ten weeks. 

* * » 


We particu- 


New Symphonic Orchestras Developed by 
Radio 

Against all the venal sins of radio, chalk 
down this one noble, shining deed done by 
broadcasting: the bona fide advancement of 
national interest in symphonic music. 

On the authority of one of the highest offi- 
cials connections with the leading orchestras 
of the country we can report that radio has 
advanced symphony orchestras concretely 
and practically. 

You still find long queus outside the con- 
cert halls whenever the Philadelphia, the 
Philharmonic, the Detroit Symphony, or 
other leading orchestras perform. 

“We know that our broadcasts have at- 
tracted new audiences to our concerts,” said 
this gentleman, “because our box-office re- 
ceipts tell the story.” 

“Do you think,” we inquired, “that the per- 
sonality of such conductors as Stokowski, 
Toscanini, and the others, has vastly helped 
to dramatize the idea of symphonic music for 
the general public?’ 

“Unquestionably. But the music counts 
as much with das publicum as the charm and 
personality of the leaders. That's the most 
encouraging part of it.” 

* 


Reiner’s “Along the Wire” 

We have already cited Fritz Reiner for 
distinguished service, for his Sunday even- 
ing Along the Wire concerts, WABC; now 
we should mention the excellence of his or- 
chestral material and the mechanical smooth- 
ness of the events. The canny Mr. Reiner, 
or somebody, has christened the Reiner or- 
chestra “the Philharmonic of the Air,” a 
title which may prove confusing to listeners, 
yet, after all, “Philharmonic” is not a pat- 
ented name. 

Reiner has also the good fortune of being 
sponsored by a concern with a distinctive 
and dignified name, the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. Perhaps thts sponsorship accounts for 
the technical smoothness of the broadcasting. 

* * 


Wrongly Announced 


Harry Cumpson, pianist-composer who 
specializes in advancing the cause of con- 
temporary music, was announced as a “Brit- 


ish” visitor when he played over the air re- 
cently. Mr. Cumpson does not complain, 
but he feels sad. Any up-to-date announcer 
should know that a British visiting musician 
would have been promptly hired by the 
broadcasters at a prodigious fee. 
* * 

Musicians a la Mode 
Scene in Steinway Hall Foyer, any hour: 

First Conductor: Hello, Walossileo, what's 
that, a new score? 

Second Conductor: Yes, for my new series 
on the Pfefferkorn Shaving Soap Hour. 
Still giving your Tuesday symphonic hour 
for Glutz and Glutz Glue? 

First Conductor: No, now I am giving a 
new international series for the Dingle Doo- 
dle Noodles, a beautiful series—my wife you 
know, was a Doodle. I am also (sotto voce) 
the Dreamy Music Master of the Magical 
Melody Hour run by the Nockout Jolly 
Night Club. Good-bye. 


COURIER 


Second Conductor: Good-bye—what’s that 
under your arm, a new script? 

First Conductor: No, a book, a new Life 
of Mozart. All about his struggles, and all 
the rest, you know. Those early fellows had 


a tough time pleasing their patrons, I tell 
you. 
Second Conductor: Didn't they? They 


had to fawn on dukes and lords and ladies, 
and even then they weren't sure of a living. 

First Conductor: We can be grateful we 
live in the new age of art, independent of all 
the tyrants and the rest of those selfish pa- 
trons who made life miserable for Mozart, 
Beethoven, Wagner and the others. 

Second Conductor: Yeah. Well, au ’voir, 
I'm off to the studio for my eleven minutes 
of art. 

* * 
How to Select a Radio 


“I wish to buy a radio set,” writes 
R. C. B. of Indianapolis, “which will enable 
me to hear all the good programs you men- 
tion each week with perfect clarity, and at 
the same time let me listen to European 
programs. I enjoy Reinald Werrenrath, 
and the Fritz Reiner orchestral series par- 
ticularly. Which set is the besi—and not 
too expensive?” 

We haven't the least idea. We have heard 
a two thousand dollar custom-built outfit 
misbehave the same as a lilliputian apparatus 
from a mail-order house; it seems to depend 
on the location—and the ear. No right- 
minded man will traduce his automobile, his 
doctor or his wife. Always, they are su- 
perlative. 

Candidly, if we could depend on flawless 
reproduction we could review all of the pro- 
grams every week with a clear conscience. 
But we cannot, in justice to the artists. The 
receiving set is the weakest link in the 
broadcasting chain. 

An appreciation of tone-quality is the 
basis of all music education. Yet millions of 
listeners are hearing distorted tones for 
hours every day. The ideal of beautiful 
tone is not inculcated by most receiving sets. 
Frequently the frayed tonal quality is due to 
the inability of the listener to operate his set. 
But these problems are being rapidly solved, 
now that representative musicians are work- 
ing with the technicians. 

Does this help you, R. C. B.? Our only 
suggestion is to tie a handkerchief over your 
eyes, then enter a good store and buy the 
first set you bump into. 

P.S. We are writing you privately to tell 
you some sets not to bump against in your 
blindfold test. 

+ 
The Heroine of the Air 

hea have formally protested against 
Amos ‘n’ Andy; why, is not altogether clear 
to us. jay these gentle impersonators do 
not dim the prestige of the Negro race. 
Perhaps they have won more friends, and 
created more sympathy for Negroes than a 
carload of ultra-sophisticates. 

If any class has a legitimate complaint it is 
the Mothers, celebrated in tune and jingle 
by a thousand radiocasters, in a thousand 
night-club programs. But, Mothers being 
what they are, they suffer in silence, unlike 
the listeners. 

* * 
Mario Chamlee and Reisman 


Mario Chamlee, the tenor, one of our sub- 
stantial operatic artists, was soloist for 
WEAF December 11, appearing with Reis- 
man’s Orchestra, conducted by the same Leo 
Reisman we mentioned several weeks ago as 
a potential symphonic leader. 

Chamlee offered songs designed for honest 
melodic appeal, Tosti’s Parted, Rudolph 
Ganz’s Memory, and Tosselli’s Serenade, all 
excellent material for this intelligent type of 
singer, as wise in the ways of projecting 
text and mood into a mic rophone as over the 
Metropolitan footlights. 

* ~ 
Werrenrath Conducts Cadman Work 

Reinald Werrenrath conducted the Na- 
tional Oratorio Society in Cadman’s Father 
of Waters of December 13, for the weekly 
Sunday broadcast over WEAF. Edward 
Wolter, baritone, was the soloist. The chorus 
was in its usual fine form, and responded 
with wonted smoothness to Mr. Werrenrath’s 
authoritative leadership. Mr. Wolter’s solo 
work formed a worthy complement to the 
excellence of the choral background. Next 
Sunday, December 20, Mr. Werrenrath will 
present the society in Elgar’s The Banner 
of St. George, in alignment with his policy 
of producing works which are effective and 
worthy. 

+ * 
Suggestion to Publishers 

One of the tasks of musicians nowadays 
is to time precisely every composition sched- 
uled for radio programs. 

Frank LaForge has already timed a great 
number of the Lieder and other composi- 


*| music fluctuated very little during the 
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STEADY SALES 
SHEET MUSIC 


OF 


A report of President Hoover's Re- 
search Committee On Social Trends 
shows that in a study of Consumption 
Habits, the expenditures for sheet 


decade 1919-1929 which saw startling 
changes such as the decline in the 
sales of pianos and the increase in the 
sales of radios. 

The figures of expenditures as given 
by the U. S. Census of Manufacturers 
and relating to sheet music are as 


follows: 
1919—$16,277,000 
1921— 14,293,000 


1923— 14,163,000 
1925— 14,133,000 
1927— 17,147,000 


1929— 16,355,000 
Whether the absence of fluctuation 
is due in part to change in the price 
of sheet music or simply to a relatively 
constant demand, is what Robert S. 
Lynd, chief investigator, would like 
to discover. Any available informa- 
tion on the subject should be sent to 
him at 1008 Physics Building, Colum- 

bia University, New York. 


tions which he presents on his weekly pro- 
grams; other artists accustomed to the re 
cording studios have done likewise. Perhaps 
publishers will consider printing this infor- 
mation on every new publication and thus 
at one stroke do good to themselves and the 
artists. We observe this marking already 
on a Universal publication. We think the 
idea might be carried out to sub-divide some 
works, so many minutes for the chorus, so 
many minutes for this section, and so on. 
Every split second counts; the matter of 
a few extra breaths on the part of a singer 
may throw a network schedule out of kelter.” 
+ * * 


A Moral Tale for Musicians 

Even a crooner is a human being. His is 
not all a life of riding in platinum lim- 
ousines, collecting song royalties, dividing 
couvert receipts, signing cigarette testimo- 
nials, autographing photographs, posing for 
the press and banking fabulous sums. 

No sir, a crooner is a creature of flesh 
and blood, even as the lowly violinist who 
scrapes for his living with Toscanini, Sto- 
kowski, et al; and beneath his sleek eau de 
Cologned skin there beats a true heart of 
oak and—aw! come to the point! Here is 
the story: 

If you happen to be a prince of the croon 
you will find the world a glowing, beautiful 
place. For one thing, your admirers are 
sure to form a club in your honor, the Rudy 
Vallee Boosters Club, for example. 

That is what happened to an illustrious 
son of Yale. Helen Turner, eighteen year 
old stenographer of Brooklyn organized the 
Rudy Vallee Club. Other masters have had 
monuments and memorials reared in their 
honor; surely New Haven’s gift to music 
was worthy of a national club. 

Radio admirers are like that. 

Three thousand ardent Valleans followed 
Miss Turner’s leadership. The Vallee Club 
was formed. 

Now for tragedy. 

The President of the club has resigned. 
Miss Turner explained to Joseph Mitchell 
of the World-Telegram that it was true she 
had resigned and organized the Bing Crosby 
Club. 

“Mr. Vallee came to one of our parties 
and talked about himself for two hours and 
did not even thank us for the dinner we gave 
in his honor,” complained the retiring Presi- 
dent; “he just said that the chicken was 
good. Bing Crosby sings like a man. And 
Rudy got so that he took our affection as 
a matter of course. There were 3000 mem- 
bers in my Vallee Club but I wrote to them 
and most of them wrote back that they have 
decided to give up Rudy and pledge their 
loyalty to Bing . We just go wild when 
Bing sings. And he whistles like an angel !” 

What Rudy thinks about it all, remains 
a mystery, for he has made no_ published 
comment. That gentleman married recently, 
and perhaps that accounts for his indiffer- 
ence to the other 3000 ladies. 

* * * 


Tibbett Signs for Series 
Lawrence Tibbett, Metropolitan baritone, 
signed a contract December 14 for a series 
of concerts during the Voice of Firestone 
programs heard each Monday night at 
8:30 p.m., NBC-WEAF network, beginning 
January 4. 
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KOSHETZ 


A REMARKABLE RECORD OF HER SEASON THUS FAR 


NEW YORK 


“A capable program delightfully given.”—New 
York Evening Post, Dec. 7, 1931. 


“Mme. Koshetz’s voice can accomplish much as an 
interpretative vehicle.” — New York Herald 
Tribune, Dec. 7, 1931. 


CHICAGO 


“An Unusually Entertaining Song Recital.”—Chicago Tribune, Dec. 11, 1931. 
“An Artful Interpreter of Song.”—Chicago Herald-Examiner, Dec. 11, 1931. 


DALLAS 


“In the future we will make a great effort to hear her any- 
where, anytime she happens to be singing.”—Dallas Times, WINNIPEG TRIBUNE | 


Dec. 2, 1931. p.TELEGRAM, NOV. 3, 1931 


“A consummate artist,—a powerful varicolored voice, one R 7 : , 
of the most appealing organs you ever heard.”—Dallas NEW YO N | N A K 0 S , ETZ 
| | 
CIVES GREAF 


> 


News, Dec. 2, 1931. 
| 


RECITAL HERE 


Present Program of Tremen- |: 
| dous Range and Difficulty rf 


.\ say that she touches ecstasy in her 
songs. -Expressing a preference, as 
illustration, the writer has heard 
othjng of its kind as exquisite as 
me. Koshetz’ singing of one of the 
avel settings of (Greek popular 
1elodies since. Mary Garden sang 
ebussv’s “Beau Soir.” Her con- 


Of Mme. Koshetz, one can truly 


et ption of the song, in its loveliness 
\o line, emotional balance and pre- 
r stage: ion of farm, was the equal of 
ame es 0 tvel’s own workmanship, which, 
ence ging course, is the Jast giove-button 
was A osneti n that \fastidiousness. 
“a © i nfamiliar ag thie - 
a 
, in e. a a 
\ That prove not only art ver | RCA Victor Records 
Management NBC Artists Service, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York, George Engles, Managing Director 
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_New york Times pecember 1; 1931 | 
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The Instrument 
of the Immortals 


Lonc ago 
Hofmann chose the 
Steinway as the one 
perfect medium for 
his art. Rachmaninoff 
knows how exquisitely 
it interprets a subtle 
nuance. Paderewski 
knows how magnifi- 
cently it responds to 
his demands. Yet the 
Steinway was not de- 
signed primarily for 
the concert pianist, 
and the great majority 
are purchased on lim- 
ited incomes and for 
unassuming homes. 


The Steinway is made 
in numerous styles and 
sizes. Each embodies 
all the Steinway prin- 
ciples and ideals. And 
each returns to those 
who buy it, not only 
unending pleasure 
and delight, but the 
definite gift of perma- 
nence. You need never 
buy another piano. 


There is a Steinway dealer in 
your community or near you 
through whom you may pur- 
chase a new Steinway piano 
with a cash deposit of 10%, 
and the balance will be ex- 
tended over a period of two 
years. Used pianos accepted 
in partial exchange. 


Steinway pianos may also be 
obtained on rental, at reason- 
able rates, for town and coun- 
fry. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


MUSICAL 


STUDIO NOTES 


LEON CARSON 


During Thanksgiving week the following 
artist-students from the Leon Carson  stu- 
dios were heard as soloists in special church 
services in northern New Jersey and else- 
where: Constance Clements Carr, soprano, 
First Presbyterian Church, Passaic; Eliza- 
beth Eckel, soprano, Baptist Church, Ruth- 
erford; J. W. Wilcox, tenor, Methodist 
Church, Passaic; Ethel Bennett, soprano, 
Christ Reformed Church, Stone Church, 
Pa.; Helen Kruge, soprano, Methodist 
Church, Englewood; Henry Haberle, bari- 
tone, First Presbyterian Church, Passaic. 
Chris Marble, soprano, was recently heard 
as guest soloist at a recital given at the 
Alyea School of Music, Rutherford, N. J. 

Monthly informal student recitals will be 
held on Sunday afternoons at the New York 
studio beginning the latter part of January. 


USON 
baritone, pupil of Ber 
nard Ferguson of St. Louis, recently gave a 
recital in the Park Plaza Hotel there. His 
program included a Handel aria; old Eng- 
lish songs; a group of Hugo Wolf num- 
bers, and songs by Deems Taylor, Fay 
Foster and Frank Bridge. 


BERNARD FERG 


George Mechalson, 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

\rtist-pupils of Esperanza Garrigue, vocal 
teacher of New York, are active in opera 
and concert. Norma Richter, soprano, cables 
from Torino, Italy, of her success there as 
Violetta in La Traviata. Miss Richter has 
been singing grand opera in Italy for more 
than a year. She made her debut in La 
Forza del Destino, appearances 


followed by 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
in| Andrea Chenier, Trovatore other 
operas, and was again engaged to sing Aida, 
Desdemona and La Boheme. Miss Richter 
returned to America last spring and resumed 
her daily lessons with Esperanza Garrigue. 
Mme. Garrigue also taught her in Milan, 
and at the same time Miss Richter was 
coached in opera study with Maestro Ticcoli. 
Hector de Lara is a baritone of prominent 
roles in the New York Opera and Concert 


Guild. With this company he sang in the 
Secret of Susanna (Wolf-Ferrari) and 
L’Enfant Prodigue (Debussy) at the Roer 


ich Museum, New York, on November 20. 
He also sang the role of the father in Hansei 
and Gretel when it was presented there on 
December 8 Paula Fire, Helen Webber and 
Julie Godridge are also members of this 
company. Enzo Aita, tenor, is with the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. Esther 
Dale is now on a concert tour. Louisa 
Lincoln is touring in vaudeville, singing the 
part of Gilda in the quartet from Rigoletto, 
and an excerpt from the Magic Flute. Paula 
Fire gives a concert on January 12 at the 
Barbizon-Plaza, New York, assisted by a 
string quartet. 
NINA GUNIN 

Alice Bunde, soprano, studying with Joan 
©’Vark, exemplified ease of singing, good 
style and clear enunciation in songs by Wolf, 

ampbell-Tipton, Tosti and an operatic aria, 
at Nina Gunin’s Sunday afternoon musicale 
of December 6. She was deservedly ap- 
plauded. Dr. Pinckney Lee Glantzberg gave 
recitations in Southern dialect; George Pe- 
rechenko (formerly with the Chauve Souris) 
sang to his own guitar accompaniments ; 
Gareth Jones was heard in a resume of a 
Soviet play, and Miss Gunin, hostess, played 
a Chopin nocturne and Moussorgsky’s Hopak 
with poetry. Corinne Wollerstein played 
artistic accompaniments. F. W. R. 


IDA HAGGERTY-SNELL 

sang The Old 
Lark (Schu- 
baritone, was 
Volga Boatman 


Nell Justineau, soprano, 
Violin (Fisher) and Hark the 
bert), and Louis Rupnick, 
heard in Shoes (Manning), 
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Folk Song at their 


Song and a Slovak 
studio, 


teacher's (Mme Haggerty-Snell’s) 
December 1. 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 

The sixth of the series of musicales pre- 
sented by the La Forge-Bertmen Studios, 
New York, was broadcast over WABC on 
December 3. Hazel Arth, contralto, Mer- 
cedes Soler, pianist, and Frank La Forge, 
composer-pianist, gave the program. Miss 
Arth, who is an Atwater Kent audition win- 
ner of two years ago, again gave evidence 


of vocal and artistic growth. Mr. La Forge 
played fine accompaniments. Miss Soler is 
a promising young Cuban pianist. She pos- 
sesses a good technic and gives full and 
correct value to every musical mood. 
Handel’s Messiah was presented at the 
Union Theological Seminary on December 


8, with Harold Haugh, pupil of ae La 
Forge, as tenor soloist. M. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MACDERMID 

The Repertory Class, a feature of 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid studio in New 
York City recently gave a reception and 

program jor Hallett Gilberte. Many of his 
songs were sung with the composer accom- 
panying the singers. Each artist was also 
heard in an aria. Those taking part were: 
Louise Bartlett, Grace Carson, Jeanette 
Cohn, Helen Clymer, Elton Calkins, Rose 
Clifford, Helen Huffard, Beatrice Haskell, 
Mildred Johnson and Grace Kielt. Johnnie 


the 


Hereford Lambert also supplied accompani- 


ments, 
BLANCHE MARCHESI 

Kate Bean, soprano, is singing the leading 
role in The Chocolate Soldier in England. 
Sidney Vere Laurie, bass, made his debut in 
London last July in Bitter Sweet. 

At the coming house warming of Mme. 
Marchesi’s, Ethel Davis, contralto, who siags 
in the American Cathedral in Paris, will ap- 
pear. She is to sing in England. The Mary 
South scholarship became available the be- 
ginning of December. Miss Davis held it 
tor six years and Mme. Marchesi will hold 
auditions to decide upon the student who will 
hold this honor. 

JEAN SKROBISCH 

Ida Dinkov, soprano; Nora Dinkov, mezzo 
Sr agi Harriet Himmell and Anna Skro- 
bisch, sopranos, pupils of Jean Skrobisch, ap- 
peared in a matinee recital at the Barbizon- 
Plaza, New York, December 6. The sisters 
Dinkov united in a Mendelssohn duet, excel- 
lently sung in the original German. Ida 
Dinkov sang with musical intelligence, and 
Harriet Himmell’s voice was excellently pro- 
jected, in songs by Brahms and Rubinstein. 
Nora Dinkov shows advanced technical skill, 
singing with conviction and artistic author- 
ity. Anna Skrobisch, daughter of the teach- 
er, has a promising voice and sings with 
clear enunciation. Sara Spiller and Mr. 
Skrobisch furnished sympathetic accompani- 
ments. W.R. 


Martin C 


Martin Conrad, tenor, is giving a series 
of recitals at New York University, College 


of Fine Arts, Departments of Music and 
German. The first, on November 30, con- 
sisted of Schubert’s settings for Wilhelm 
Muller’s Winterreise, the accompaniments 


being played by Harrison Potter. The sec- 
ond of the series will be devoted to the 
songs of Schumann, and the third to Woli. 

Mr. Conrad is making a special study of 
Wolf. In Germany last year he consulted 
with authorities and brought back with him 
much knowledge of Wolf interpretation. He 
has made drawings for the poems of the 
songs, using printed facsimiles of these as 
program books for his concerts. 


G vy, Harpist 


An error was made in the Musical Courier 
of December 12 in presenting Marcel Grand- 
jany as a cellist. As most of the world 
knows, Mr. Grandjany is a harpist. 
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Edward Johnson’s Current 
Activities 

_Edward Johnson, in 
Yvonne Gall, recently opened the current 
season of Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s Wed- 
nesday morning musicales at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. In the audience 
were Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Mrs. William 
Howard Taft and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. 


joint recital with 


The critic of the Washington News, review- 


EDWARD JOHNSON 
ing the concert, said: “Johnson's singing 
was, as usual, above reproach, his voice 


more moving than ever, his 
superb, his pronunciation 
afternoon the Canadian 
Minister and Mrs. Herridge entertained for 

Johnson at tea at the Canadian Em- 
bassy. December 3 the tenor sang at the 
White House at the private musicale given 
by the President and Mrs. Hoover following 
the Cabinet Dinner. 

Mr. Johnson’s Washington visit came be- 
tween his November and December concert 
tours in Canada. The tenor was in New 
York on November 19, when he appeared 
with Grace Moore at the season’s first musi- 
cale of the my prem Philharmonic Society at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. Johnson pro- 
grammed one of the songs of Hdebrando Piz- 
zetti, and took the opportunity to pay a tri- 
bute to that composer. Mr. Johnson reminded 
the audience that he first introduced Pizzetti’s 
songs in this country, and later created the 
title role in his opera, Fra Gherardo at the 
Metropolitan. When the songs were first in- 
troduced, they were considered ultra-modern 
and startling. Mr. Johnson, however, be- 
lieved they would ultimately become well 
liked, and today he considers his judgment 
vindicated. 

The tenor closed his annual fall tour with 
a recital, December 10, in Toronto, and an- 
other the following day in Guelph, his birth- 
place. Early in January Mr. Johnson re- 
turns to the Metropolitan Opera Company 
for his tenth consecutive season. 


fuller, warmer, 
choice of songs 
perfect.” In the 


Choral and Symphonic Concert in 
White Plains 

Plains Choral Society, Caro- 
conductor, and the White 


The White 


line Beeson Fry, 


Plains Symphony Orchestra, Louis Green, 
conductor, gave a concert at the White 
Plains (New York) High School on the 


December 5. The assisting art- 
ists were Kurtis Brownell, tenor, and Wil- 
liam Mercer, baritone. The next program 
of the White Plains Choral and Symphonic 
Society will be given on Saturday evening, 
February 6, when a program appropriate to 
the Lenten season will be presented. 


evening of 


FRANK KNEISEL 


Violinist 


Available for 
Concerts and Recitals 


“Frank Kneisel’s name should be added 
to the lamentably short list of concert vio 
linists who are distinguished musicians as 
well as admirable fiddlers. 


Boston 


Globe 


CoNncekT MANAGEMENT VerRA BULL HULL 
Steinway Bidg., 113 West 57th St., New York 
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PRESS COMMENTS 
ON FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL THIS SEASON 
Town Hall, November 25, 1931 


New York Times, November 26, 1 931 " 


“They fill the need for interpreters of much significant music that falls 
between the orchestra and the quartet.” 


New York Evening Post, November 27, 1931. 

“Under the able leadership of Quinto Maganini, former Pulitzer prize 
winner and occupant of a Guggenheim Fellowship, the miniature sym- 
phony orchestra played with rare taste and understanding a number of 
unusual novelties. Each was introduced most felicitously by the conduc- ° 
tor by illuminating and informal comment.” 


New York Herald Tribune, November 26, 1931. 


“The program was interesting and brought some seldom played music of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Mr. Maganini conducted with 
unfailing enthusiasm. The playing gave pleasure.” 


New York World-Telegram, November 27, 1931. 


“The program offered was unusual and interesting.” 


New York American, November 26, 1931. 


“Quinto Maganini presented his capable little orchestra in an unusual 
program ...a sincere and musicianly performance.” 


A NEW ENSEMBLE WHICH HAS AS ITS PUR- 
POSE THE PRESENTATION OF LESS FAMIL- 
IAR CHAMBER MUSIC, BOTH CLASSIC AND 
CONTEMPORARY, AND REPRESENTING 
BOTH EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN COM. 
POSERS. THE PERSONNEL INCLUDES 
TWENTY MUSICIANS OF FIRST RANK UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF ONE OF THE MOST IN- 
TERESTING OF AMERICA’S YOUNGER CON. 


DUCTORS. 
Quinto 
NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York MAGANINI 
George Engles, Director Conductor 
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\stronomers are not the only watchers of the stars. 


Station WABC (New York) made a musical 
broadeast last week which was heard as far off as 
Honolulu. National pride and artistic discretion 
prompt this editorial paragraph to refrain from men- 
tioning the compositions with which the Honolulu 
listeners were regaled. 


\ccording to a New York Herald Tribune de- 
spatch (December 12) from Rome, certain young 
ascists there were officially reprimanded and 
warned “for singing hymns to other heroes than 
Benito Mussolini.” It is news to learn that there is 
ny other Roman hero than the luminous Duce. 

Boston will have grand opera from February 1 to 
February 13, supplied by the Chicago Civic Opera. 
While the quality of the performances will be high, 
of course, the fact remains that the community which 
considers itself the most cultural in America has no 
wperatic organization and must be fed its lyrical 
pabulum by the spoonful at the hands of a great 
company from another city. The money which 
Boston spends for baseball would alone suffice to 
maintain a grand opera enterprise of its own. 

lFomorrow afternoon, December 20, Arturo Tos 
canini will conduct his last concert in New York for 
the present and then sail abroad to try to cure the 
neuritis which afflicts his right arm. He was under- 
omg medical treatment for the ailment last autumn 
when his New York duties called him to this coun- 
try. ‘Toscanini’s dignified and elevated art have en- 
deared him to the symphonic devotees of the metrop- 
olis and they hope to see him restored to full health 
and spirits at his Carnegie Hall reappearance during 
the latter part of the season—February 29. 


Some of the assistant New York music critics are 
fortunate, some unfortunate. Or have their initialed 
signatures other significance? One of them, writ- 
ing in the New York Evening Post, appends “L. S. 
D.” to his remarks. L. S. D. stands for Pounds, 
Shillings and Pence! How many of them can boast 
of such winnings as a result of their killings? Or 
does the L. S. D. refer, rather, to the earning of 
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some of the artists whose doings often are the sub- 
ject of this critic’s comments? 

3ut there can be no question as to the implication 
of the letters found added to certain items in the 
New York Sun—S. A. D. Sad, indeed; sad for 
the one who is flayed, sad for the one who does the 
flaying. 

Says a headline: “Prof. Millikan Pictures Show 
Atom Smashed.” Atoms of the concert stage have 
been smashed by the critics for years and years; 
poor, inoffensive little atoms, hoping to join the 
mass of units that constitute the world of music. 
Instead of which they are smashed. Nor does it take 
millions of volts in cosmic rays to do the musical 
smashing. 

To all of which we feel like borrowing the sign- 
manual of the Sun scribe: S. A. D 

- 


Strange Song From Germany 


It is too early as yet to speak of “gre will happen 
to music in Germany when, and if, the “Nazis” of 
\dolph Hitler come into power. 

Hitler is known to cherish music. Indeed, if we 
would credit all the stories about Germany’s man on 
horseback, Hitler is a serious student of the scores 
of the great symphonists. To cap the climax we 
are given the privilege of hearing the rumor that he 
will marry the widow of Siegfried Wagner. If this 
rumor happens to be true the First Lady of Wahn- 
fried will be able to carry on the Cosima tradition of 
high-handedness with an absolutism unique even for 
Bayreuth. 

The looming Dictator who has blithely predicted 
that “heads will drop” when he assumes power, 
would surely find time for extra-political duties in 
the Festspielhaus as well as in the opera houses and 
concert halls. Possibly he would even carry out the 
fascinating ideas advanced last week by one of Herr 
Hitler’s fiery lieutenants, at the Congress of the 
National Socialist Pharmacists and Physicians. — It 
was proclaimed that the “Nazi” regime would sus 
tain the Nordic race, “the finest flower on the tree 
of humanity.” To this end Germany’s population 
(we are quoting from a New York Times dispatch) 


would be divided into three groups, “of which the 
topmost, the Nordic, must be nurtured pre-eminently, 
tolerance being extended to the group below as a sort 
of suffered helots, while the lowest group would 
be eliminated through compulsory sterilization.” 

\utomatically such a course would eliminate Latin 
culture in Hitler’s Germany, and presumably the 
fellow-Fascisti from La Scala would not be per- 
mitted to sing in the Hitlerized opera houses. If we 
read the foregoing words accurately, only blond 
Briinnhildes and Tristans will be welcomed ; perhaps 
the “lowest group” will be encouraged to develop 
ragacci of a now obsolete vocal genre, to sing in 
works created by pure Hitler Nords. 

We suspect that Hitler will never carry his radi- 
calism into musical art; deep in his Austrian heart, 
the man is surely an incurable romantic who sniffs 
at Behtit dich Gott (Trumpeter of Sakkingen) and 
that other Teutonic tear-jerker, Die Lorelei. 

The world always is somewhat suspicious of the 
strong-man type who flourishes an ax. Germany’s 
music is probably safe. A large part of its support 
comes (and will continue to come) from the dark 
colored and tone loving race which Herr Hitler 
threatens to “sterilize”—and which seems destined to 
flourish long after he shall have been forgotten. 


Honoring d'Indy 


Wonderful tributes were paid by many important 
\merican newspapers to the memory of the late 
Vineent d’Indy, French composer, who very 
scant journalistic recognition in this land while he 
was alive. A witty American once said that the 
mly good Indian is a dead Indian, and the same 
thought evidently actuates the editors of our daily 
journals as far as composers are concerned. 


Orchestral Subsidies 


With orchestral guaranteed incomes shattered all 
over the symphonic world, it is reassuring to know 
that the threatened suspension of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic and the Berlin Symphony Orchestras has 
been averted. The Magistrat controlling the munici- 
pal exchequer of the Berlin capital decided recently 
to cut the subsidy of the Philharmonic only 30,000 
marks ($7,140) and that of the Symphony only 
22.500 marks ($5,055). That leaves 210,000 marks 
and 157,500 marks, respectively, for the two organi- 
zations, which will keep them in operation, much to 
the joy of Berlin music lovers and of the musical 
world generally. 
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1831-— Chopin — 1931 


When Chopin went to live in Paris in September, 
1831, some of the pianists then alive were: Alkan, 

aged 18; Bertini, 33; Clementi, 79; Cramer, 60; 
Czerny, 40; Dreyschock, 13; Dussek, 70; Field, 49; 
Fontana, 21; Gottschalk, 2; Gutmann, 12; Heller, 
16; Henselt, 17; Herz, 25; Hiller, 20; Hummel, 
53; Kalkbrenner, 47; Klindworth, 1; de Kontski, 
14; Leschetizky, 1; Liszt, 20; Mason, 2; Moscheles, 
37; Oesten, 18; Pixis, 43; Potter, 39; Ries, 47; 
Clara Schumann, 12; Stamaty, 20; Marie Szyma- 
nowska, Thalberg, 19; Wieck, 46; Woelfl, 59; 
Wollenhaupt, 4. 

Chopin at that time was twenty-one and conse- 
quently older than the more modern Alkan, Drey- 
schock, Gottschalk, Gutmann, Heller, spay Hiller, 
Klindworth, de Kontski, Leschetizky, Liszt, Mason. 
(esten, Clara Schumann, Stamaty, Thalberg, and 
Wollenhaupt. Chronologically considered, his music 
should sound more old-fashioned than that of his 
younger colleagues. But they have disappeared or 
are disappearing rapidly. Even the music of Liszt 
is lagging far behind Chopin’s in the race for endur- 
ance. 

Gottschalk’s Pasquinade and Dying Poet are much 
vounger than Chopin’s scherzos and nocturnes. 
Chopin’s etudes are considerably older than the 
studies Stephen Heller wrote in such quantities. 
Hlenselt’s If I Were a Bird is not flying so steadily 
and far as Chopin’s preludes and impromptus soar. 
De Kontski’s Awakening of the Lion is very new 
heside the F minor Fantasy. But the lion will never 
roar again, and perhaps the fantasy will never die. 

Yet Chopin was considered “more or less of an 
elegant amateur by many writers and critics till 
within thirty years ago, and his music was described 
as slender, unwholesome, melancholy, fantastic, 
affected, and what not. “Music for the sick-room,” 
exclaimed Field. “There are spots on the new star,” 
remarked Kalkbrenner. “His mazurkas are his 
weakest works,” said Liszt. 

“Hats off! gentlemen; a genius!” wrote Robert 
Schumann. The world has accepted the Schumann 


verdict. 


Progressive Music Teachers 


The annual meeting of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association is attaining a significance it did 
not always have in the past, being for a long time 
considered rightly or wrongly to be an academic 
gathering of small practical significance. 

During the presidency of Howard Hanson matters 
were discussed that had interest for every teacher. 
and the current president, D. M. Swarthout, makes it 
clear that a similar policy is to be pursued. The 
convention is being combined with that of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music, a practical 
business organization presided over by a practical 
business man as well as musician, Harold L. Butler. 

With few exceptions the papers to be read at the 
forthcoming meeting appear highly useful. At least 
their titles suggest that they apply to the problem of 
making a living as much as to abstract “methods.” 
There is a marked absence of promised historical 
discussion and whatever “isms” may be injected into 
the proceedings are of a noticeably modern and up- 
to-date character. 

The M. T. N. A. apparently realizes that the musi- 
cian of today is facing changing conditions and is 
preparing to meet them with adaptable acceptance 
rather than with unintelligent opposition or deaden- 
ing complacency. 


Gesellschaft Fund Closed 


Too many necessary unemployment and other 
charitable drives are current in America, to justify 
the further continuance of the Musical Courier cam- 
paign in aid of a fund for the musical museum of 
the Vienna Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. 

Contributions received to date are $424 and a 
check for that amount, together with the list of 
donors, will be sent immediately by the Musical 
Courier to Dr. Dlabac, general secretary of the 
Gesellschaft. 

The Musical Courier takes this opportunity of 
thanking the generous contributors to the fund and 
assuring them that the money, while far re of the 
total amount needed by the Vienna G. d. M., will 
bring about at least some slight Sines? in 
housing facilities for the priceless musical collections 
of the association. 

Meanwhile, should anyone desire to make a direct 
donation, checks may be sent to Dr. Dlabac, care of 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, Karlsplatz 6, 
Vienna, Austria. 
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ARIAT 


By Leonard Liebling, 


Howard, pianist, of Adelaide, Australia, a 
noted addict of Godowsky’s piano compositions, 
writes me of a dream he had recently. “It may 
sound awful rot but it is nevertheless perfectly true,” 
adds Mr. Howard. Here is his dream and its effect : 


Godowsky comes to see me. It is unbelievable and we are 
so en rapport, and he seems to bring his own atmosphere 
with him, as well as material surroundings. Though it is 
my own home it does not seem strange that I now know 
none of the furniture. Godowsky is like an old friend; his 
voice I hear, and feel his distinctive aura and personality, 
that unceasing activity and brilliant consciousness which 
makes thrilling intimacy. My family, wife, children, seem 
to be, and not to be, and no element of usual life is absent 
over the luncheon with tea things I do not now recognize. 
And we commune. All seems natural and yet an impossi- 
bility, for all are but shadows and restricted in some way. 
We cannot move. I ask him to put his hands on the length 
of my arm and let me feel his fingers play the fourth move- 
ment of his Sonata. On awakening early in the 
morning | went to the piano and played through the Java 
Suite, and found it accessible, whereas I had before felt the 
work out of reach in the rush of life and weight of present 
repertoire. Perhaps I gained some of Godowsky’s quiet, 
unhurried penetrative activity, and the mastery it represents. 


Paul 


It appears that the Howard revelatory dreams 
had been active before, as he reports also this ex- 
perience, and hastens to explain, “Remember that I 
am a teetotaler” :— 

A ghost once came to me in my sleep and played the Bach 
A Minor Fugue, the mighty long one (not of the 48) and 
showed me dinkum how to play it and I got it after that all 
right, although I had battled with it for many years; I mean 
with the interpretation of it. Ghosts frequently visit me. 

Such matters are not happening only to Mr. 
Howard. I used to dream beautiful and great com- 
positions and always forgot them by the time morn- 
ing came. Resolved at last to recapture at least one 
such inspiration I kept ruled manuscript paper and 
pencil at my bedside. 

One night the mysterious strains, more lovely 
than ever, beguiled my dreamful slumber. With a 
great effort I awoke, seized paper and pencil and 
wrote and wrote the music, so marvelous, so great, 
that I felt fame and fortune to be within my grasp. 

I returned happily to sleep and when the alarm 
clock finally rang, my first fearsome thought was 
that perhaps I had also dreamed the recording of the 
spirit masterpiece. But no! There were the actual 
scribbled measures, covering page after page. Bliss- 
fully I picked them up to feast my eyes on the 
treasure. A terrible shock! Horrors! I found 1 
had written the slow movement of the C minor 
Symphony by Brahms. 

Also, T am not the only critic who refuses to 
regard all modernistic music as great music. Her- 
bert F. Peyser reports as follows from Berlin about 
Hindemith’s new oratorio Das Unaufhdérliche (The 
Eternal) : “The choruses have length, breadth and 
thickness bedizened with atonal daubs and 
garnitures. The ugliness, the inexpressible 
sterility of it all is appalling. Amid the welter of 
dead counterpoint the spirit faints and the heart turns 
sick. Once or twice the composer seems dimly 
to remember Moussorgsky and ‘Boris,’ but that is 
about as near to living, breathing music as anything 
in this moodless, expressionless, dehumanized maze 
of arid notes ever comes. I can only say that 
the pretentious opus seems to me the most lament- 
able stuff Hindemith has ever perpetrated.” 


e 
Complete advance sheets, in German, come to this 
desk of a book (Bote & Bock, Berlin) by Hans 


Gregor, former noted German operatic producer. 
The volume is called Die Welt der Opera—Die Oper 
der Welt (The World of Opera—The Opera of the 
World). As publication will take place soon, a re- 
view may be deferred, but hasty partial perusal 
the 419 pages promises much edification, informa- 
tion, and amusement in the complete reading. 
Gregor made many reforms and modernizations in 
his artistic direction of opera and was considered 
by some authorities the foremost man in his line. 
His book is not a technical one, but a series of 
memoirs and reflections, with stories about several 
hundred well known persons, ancient and modern, 
including kings, queens, emperors, princes, Barnay, 
Bohnen, Brahms, Edwin Booth, Bulow, 
Carré, Chabrier, Debussy, Delius, Djagileff, 
Edison, Erlanger, Fali, Henry Ford, Fulda, 
Mary Garden, Gatti-Casazza, Gorki, Henry 
Irving, Jeritza, Otto Kahn, Kalbeck, Korngold, 
Lehar, Lilli Lehmann, Leoncavallo, Levi, Mahler, 
Maeterlinck, Massenet, Melba, Messager, Neitzel, 
Mottl, Nikisch, Paderewski, Possart, Puccini, Rein- 


Belasco, 
Caruso, 
Dukas, 


Garcia, 


Roosevelt, Saint-Saens, Sarasate, 
Sardou, Schalk, Fritzi Scheff, Schmedes, Schuch, 
Sembrich, Shaw, Slezak, Strauss (Johann, Richard, 
and Oskar), Strindberg, Stuck, Sucher, Thoma, ‘Tos- 
canini, Mark Twain, Van Dyck, Van Rooy, Verdi, 
Cosima and Siegfried Wagner, Wedekind, Wein- 
gartner, Whitehill, Wolf-Ferrari, Willner, Hugo 
Wolf, Von Wolzogen. 

You can well imagine what lively matter is in store 
with such a list as the foregoing to gossip about. 
Gregor, by the way, made two visits to America, but 
never was artistically active here. He married Della 
American soprano, who died a few years 


hardt, Richter, 


Rogers, 
ago. 
AN ORCHESTRAL ALPHABET 


TO 
ERNEST SCHELLING 
From Witom We Have LEARNED Our Musicat A B C’s 
We Depicate THis ALPHABET 
A, is the note to which instruments tune. 
Given out by the oboe, B’s for bassoon. 
C’s for conductor, cymbals and cello. 
D, is for drum, the great big bass fellow. 
E, is for early, to the concerts, please come! 
F, is for flute. To be late is so “dumb.” 
G’s for Guarnerius, a kind of violin. 
H, is for horn, of brass, not of tin. 
I, is for instruments, all sorts and kinds. 
J, judge yourself whether strings or woodwinds. 
K, is for kettledrum, called timpani too. 
L, is for largo, Liszt, lyre and tu(te) 
M, is for Master Musician of Men. 
N, for his nine symphonies, one less than ten. 
Oboe’s a woodwind, the syrinx of Pan. 
P, is for piccolo, babe of that clan. 
Q, is for quiet, as quiet can be 
K, raise not your voices, sit, listen and see! 
S, sostenuto a lingering tone. 
T, is for tuba, trumpet, and trombone. 
U, Uncle Ernest, we all love your smile. 
V, is for violin, viola, bass viol. 
W, Wagner of opera fame. 
X, xylophone, a peculiar name. 
Y, is for yell out the songs, and keep time. 
Z, is for zero, the worth of this rhyme. 

(The foregoing was written by the members of the 
Sawin family, of New York, who have all attended 
the Philharmonic Children’s Concerts for several 
years. The mother of the family, Mrs. Melvin EF. 
Sawin, did the rhyming, assisted by the father, in 
some of the more difficult couplets. The original is 
hand-lettered, after the style of old manuscript writ- 
ing, by the oldest child, Edith Sawin. Edith Sawin 
has entered the notebook competition and has won 
a medal three times. She is eleven. Her two broth- 


ers, Moulton and David, also contributed to the 
alphabet. ) 
e 
New opera companies seem always able to find 
investors for capital sufficient to raise the initial 


curtain. Most “seasons” of that kind are brief, 
sometimes numbering only one performance, but 
that does not appear to deter other backers and guar- 
antors from springing up afresh for the next similar 
venture. 

All preliminary “announcements” of lyrical proj- 
ects, no matter how visionary, unformed, or unprac- 
tical, have little trouble obtaining free publicity 
from the daily newspapers. Several such undertak- 
ings are “announced” each season but few come to 
actual realization. Some of them that see the light 
of day might well have been left unborn. 

It is a pity that the San Carlo Opera disbanded 
because its founder, Fortune Gallo, went into other 
lines of activity, for that competently trained and 
serious organization furnished all the grand opera 
needed outside of New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, which have their own distinctive 
and well organized lyrical seasons. 

ven “popular prices” are not the sole justifica- 
tion for giving grand opera, because if the perform- 
ances fail to register artistically, the cheap seats 
would quickly lose their popularity. 

New York, December 6, 1931. 
Dear Variations: 

You said something in your recent department that inter- 
ests me vastly. I refer to your musings over Franck, with 
which I agree, but being female, often have different thoughts 

And I concur also in what you wrote about the lack of an 
English translation of the Leichtentritt Formen Lehre. I 
use the book (in German) almost daily in my own work and 
it is the best one I know for general, detailed, and accurate 
information. The first half I learnt through our dear old 
teacher, Walter Rothwell, who was so glad to find I spoke 
German and could study the b8ok. Then along came Ernest 
Bloch who especially wanted me to get it—and was thrilled 
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because I not only had it but knew it so well. Several years 
after I spent several months in Berlin studying his Formen 
Lehre with Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt and know him therefore 
very well. 
Thanks for discussing the great book. 
Yours cordially, Rosatig HousMAN, 


RR 
Carl Engel, chief of the Division of Music at the 
United States Library of Congress, writes to a mem- 
ber of the Musical Courier staff : 


Dr. Alfred Einstein, the well known German musicologist, 
is now engaged on a revision of the famous Ké6chel catalog 
of Mozart’s works. Dr. Einstein is very anxious to trace, as 
far as possible, the present whereabouts of all Mozart holo 
graph compositions extant. He has asked me to help him in 
locating any Mozart manuscripts there might be in America. 
Some of these have already been found, but since there may 
be some in private hands, among musicians, | wonder if you 
would be good enough to mention in your columns Dr. Ein- 
stein’s request for this information. If the informatin can 
be addressed, Chief, Division of Music, Library of Congress, 
I shall be glad to forward it to Dr. Einstein. 


Faithfully yours, Cart ENGEL 
The 1932 Leap Year will be memorable. Arturo 


Toscanini is to resume conductorship of the New 
York Philharmonic concerts on February 29. 

Four champions are playing a bridge contest in 
New York and the event is receiving columns of re- 
porting in the daily newspapers—more space than 
ever was given by the same journals to any four 
supreme chamber music artists performing a quar- 
tet. The only way for such a musical group to 
receive similar printed attention would he te 
mit a holdup, perpetrate a massed murder, or engage 
in a fistic battle royal on the concert stage. “That is 
America,” as a visiting English lecturer might put it. 

e 

Hats off to radio, which is giving more 
hitherto to performances of chamber music, 
current representation being the Wednesday evening 
(WOR) concerts of the fine Roth 
Quartet in conjunction with Vera Brodsky, pianist. 
Better ensemble playing has not been heard over the 
air hereabouts. 


com- 


time than 
its best 


evans and Salter, New York concert managers, 
not long ago received this communication from L. FE. 
Behymer, the Los Angeles impresario: 


\ lady rang up to day in a semi-confidential manner and 
wanted to speak to someone who could give a “careful” 
reply. She stated that she was unable to hear Lawrence 
Tibbett when he sang in Los Angeles last Spring, as she 
was away, but that she just had to hear him on this occa 
sion, but must have a seat near an exit; that last night 
every symptom indicated the stork would visit her abode, 
picking her in particular, but that the hurry-up call had 
passed on and there was some indication of quietude, though 
the event was not more than twenty-five hours off. Hence, 
the request for a seat near the exit. Upon being informed 
that all seats were sold and only stage seats were possible, 
she demurred, saying that the stage was hardly the place 
for such an event to occur during, say, the third Tibbett 
encore. We explained it was very easy to give her a seat 
on the stage near an exit and that it would be easier to get 
out there than from the body of the house. She insisted she 
must hear Tibbett and that the only thing she would miss 
him for is a baby, and she ordered the seats and is coming. 

Ve, for our part, have ordered the ambulance; special 
officer at the entrance and the surgeon in waiting. This is 
the first time, I'll bet, that Tibbett is coming so near to 
being a wet nurse and also I'll bet you there is no other 
person or box office who has been called upon to illumine 
the air-Way of the stork. 


& 
The esteemed New York Times (December 13)° 
said of Ernest Carter (whose opera, The Blond 


Donna was premiered last Monday by the New York 
Opera Comique at the Heckscher Theater): “For 
The Blonde Donna Mr. Carter was his own libret 
tist, an activity in which he formerly displayed his 
talent with the texts for Horatio Parker’s two operas 

Mona, which the Metropolitan mounted in 1912, 
oy Fairyland, given at the Los Angeles Exposition 

1 1915.” 

If memory serves correctly, and in 
does, the librettist of the two Parker 
Brian Hooker. Both works were winners of prize 
contests for $10,000 each, the first being offered by 
the Metropolitan Opera House and the other by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. Also. there 
was no Los Angeles Exposition in 1915. Fairyland 
was produced as a feature of the regular N. F. M. ¢ 
biennial held that year in the South California city. 

I heard Fairyland at that time in Los Angeles and 
between the acts saw Dr. Horatio Parker called to 
the footlights and presented with a check for $10,000, 
which seemed to me to be an excess payment for a 
dull and makeshift work worth not more than $500 
for the actual writing labor involved. Fairyland 
has not to my knowledge been sung publicly since. 


this case it 


operas Was 


An unfamiliar Bruckner anecdote is told by the 
Vienna journal, Musikleben, and concerns that com- 
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poser’s summer stay in Ischl when Kaiser Franz 
Josef used to listen to Bruckner’s organ playing in 
church and invite him to luncheon afterward at the 
Belvidere Palace. 

The musician's appetite was enormous and the fun 
loving Kaiser amused himself by encouraging 
Bruckner to eat until he almost burst. On one such 
occasion when there still was food on the platters, the 
guest sighed and said regretfully: “I’ve had enough. 
I'm through.” The Kaiser signalled to a lackey, and 
a roast duck—admittedly Bruckner’s favorite dish— 
was brought in and placed on the table. 

Bruckner gave a despairing glance, changed it to 
a look of determination, opened several buttons of 
his waistcoat and suddenly made courageous attack 
upon the beloved delicacy. The Kaiser laughed and 
said, “I thought you couldn’t go on, Bruckner ?” 

“Well, sire,” replied the musical gourmand with 
his mouth full, “you see, it’s like this; if the Stephan 
Cathedral were entirely full, but Your Majesty ap- 
peared, a tiny place (Platzerl) would have to be 
found for you.” 

Musikleben also relates several other anecdotes. 
One is about an inexperienced but arrogantly con- 
ceited young conductor who hired a veteran orchestra 
for his concert and berated the players soundly at 
rehearsal. Suddenly the first trumpeter arose and 
said: “Herr Kapellmeister, if you are not more 
polite, we shall play exactly as you are conducting.” 

The celebrated Vienna violin pedagogue Maxin- 
sack had a particularly lazy pupil. One day the 
youth played an A flat Etude impeccably. “You 
rascal, why is it so good today?” asked the teacher. 
“Well, professor, I really studied this piece, first in 
one flat, then in two, then three, and finally as it is 
written.” 

\ small boy told his mother that their neighbor 
knew nothing about music. “Why?” inquired the 
parent. “Because he told me to cut my drum open 
and see how the music comes from the inside.” 

\ barnstorming opera company making a one 
night stand in a small Hungarian town, affixed a 
sign to the entrance of the theater: ““No dogs ad- 
mitted.” After the performance some one pencilled 
the comment: “By order of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals.” 

The advance notice of the Biltmore Musicale for 
December 18, lists a program number as: 
rhe Wreck of a Jewelry Plant ee 

Ierin-go-bragh! ©’Hara is not a modernistic Rus- 
sian composer and has not yet endeavered to set a 
factory to music. His better known as 
Wreck of the Julie Plante. 

rr 

Last Sunday one of the syrupy voiced New York 
ratio announcers declaimed without a slip until he 
said that the baritone of the occasion “will next sing 
a Lieder.” 


song is 


(pen season is on for Handel's 
Nacht, and Christmas Carols. 
\ lady telephoned to the Musical Courier, was 
put in touch with Horace Johnson, associate editor, 
and the following conversation took place : 
Lady—"T have been commissioned to Write a 
musical article for the New York Daily News and 
would like to find out about some musical people I 
ought to see.” 
Johnson—“T shall be glad to help you.” 


Messiah, Stille 


Lady—*Kreisler is in Europe, isn’t he?” 

Johnson—“*No, he is touring America.” 

Lady—“Where can I find Paderewski in New 
York 

Johnson—*He is in Europe just now.” 

Lady—“‘I looked in the telephone book for the 


address of the Curtis Institute but couldn’t find it.” 

Johnson—*“The Institute is in Philadelphia.” 

Lady—‘“I would like to locate Grab—Gabel 
Gabro—” 

Johnson—“Do you mean Gabrilowitsch ?” 

guess so.” 

Johnson—‘‘He is the 
Orchestra.” 

Lady—‘Thanks; that’s fine 
locate Damerosch ?” 

Johnson (gives Walter Damrosch’s address. ) 

Lady—“How about some prominent New York 
vocal teachers ?” 

Johnson (mentioning several )—‘You’ve heard of 
those, haven’t you?” 

Lady—‘TI can’t say that I have. Could you tell 
me whom I could consult about some musical his- 
tory?” 

Johnson—“Well, there’s Carl Engel, head of the 
Music Division of the Congressional Library.” 

Lady—‘I didn’t know they had music there. 


Caray 


conductor of the Detroit 


And 


where can | 


Oh, 
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please give me Professor Hutchinson’s address.” 
Johnson—‘“His name is Hutcheson and you can 
find him at the Juilliard Foundation.” 
Lady—“The Jewish Foundation ?” 
Johnson—*No—the Juilliard Foundation.” 
Lady—“What kind of a place is that?” 
Johnson—“A busy morning prevents my explain- 
ing, or helping you out any further. I do wish to 
say, however, that as the writer of a musical article 
you seem singularly well qualified. I bid you good 
bye.” 


England and the Foreign Musician 

A campaign has recently been waged in a certain 
section of the press of England against the importa- 
tion of foreign artists at a time when there is so 
much unemployment among English musicians. 
Much newspaper correspondence aired the views of 
such musical authorities as Mrs. Samuel Courtauld, 
organizer of the Courtauld-Sargent concerts; Arnold 
Bax, the composer; Sir Hamilton Harty, and many 
others. 

The whole trouble arose out of a manifesto sent 
out by the Executive of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians, which urged that a ban should be put on 
the great number of foreign artists visiting English 
shores at a time when, it was alleged, the often 
equally competent British musician is out of work. 

Among the most important points raised have 
been: the really desperate need among many excel- 
lent British musicians; the necessity for interna- 
tional give and take among the musical fraternity 
in order to maintain a high standard of perform- 
ance; the fact that many British musicians are earn- 
ing large sums abroad, both in Europe and America; 
the heavy income tax levied on the foreign musician 
in England (if he can be caught, for there is no 
system such as that which works so well in Ameri- 
can cities). Far from being an object of “dump,” 
the. foreign musician faces a tariff-wall of no less 
than 25 per cent. on his earnings. Consequently, to 
appease him somewhat, he is offered higher fees 
than it is possible for a British subject to earn at 
home. 

The Ministry of Labor is now tightening up the 
regulations regarding the admission into England of 
foreign concert artists. An official of the Ministry 
has stated that no obstacles are placed in th: way 
of international celebrities, but in the case of an 
artist of lesser fame a permit is very difficult to 
obtain, as it is felt that he is “doing an English artist 
out of a job.” It is almost impossible for a foreign 
orchestral player to get employment in England. 

Comparatively unknown singers and instrumental- 
ists who go to England to give recitals are doing so 
at their own financial risk, and do not require any 
permit. If they have a deficit, they themselves are 
the only losers; but if the unexpected happens and 
they make a profit, the Inland Revenue seizes a share. 

The poor, long-suffering B. B. C. (British Broad- 
casting Company) and phonograph companies have 
come in for the usual degree of abuse and are un- 
fairly blamed for the present state of affairs. The 
truth is that many British musicians would be liter- 
ally starving at present if it were not for those two 
organizations. The B. B. C. is quite definitely carry- 
ing out its program of “Buy British,” with an almost 
inevitable decline in the interest and variety of pro- 
grams, though the general standard of performance 
has not appreciably suffered through the patriotic 
attitude. 

Musicians themselves are on the whole open- 
minded over the situation. They blame the economic 
slump which has caused havoc also in all other trades 
and professions. They have no grudge against the 
first-class artist—in fact they form a large section 
of his audience—but mediocre musicians are to be 
taboo. 

“England has been the playground of the second- 
rate artist long enough,” says one prominent British 
tonalist ,and his better known colleagues seem to 
share his opinion, as proved by their published letters 
to the native newspapers. 


Frank La Forge Celebrates 


A twenty-fifth anniversary was celebrated in- 
formally last week by Frank La Forge, who, twenty- 
five years ago, made his debut in Carnegie Hall, 
accompanying an eminent singer. Since that eve- 
ning, December 6, 1906, the name of Frank La Forge 
has been growing in lustre. As accompanist, as 
coach and teacher of many noted artists, as com- 
poser, he occupies an outstanding place on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Uncompromising in his artistic 
standards, ever a champion of the struggling Ameri- 
can singer and composer, La Forge commands the 
esteem of musicians and %nusic cognoscenti every- 
where. 
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Portland, Ore., Sets an Example 


C. H. DeAcres, new president of Sherman, Clay 
& Co. (California music house), who made a brief 
stay in Portland, Oregon, not long ago, expressed 
himself on the eve of his departure from there as 
being gratified with the city’s loyalty to high artistic 
standards, reflected in the support of the symphony 
orchestra. 

“We obtained statistics on Monday’s concert,” he 
said, “to the effect that approximately one per cent 
of the city’s population was at the concert. I think 
that is a splendid showing.” 

It is! The population of Portland is 301,890 ac- 
cording to the last United States Census, which 
means that about 3,000 heard the symphonic pro- 
gram. 

If the same proportion could be maintained in 
cities large and small all over the United States— 
which it never is, even in boom times—we could 
congratulate ourselves upon being a genuinely musi- 
cal country. It would mean that in many centers 
vast audiences of thousands of persons could be 
brought together, demanding of course larger halls, 
more orchestras and more concerts. 

Only on special occasions are such great audiences, 
generally speaking, attracted to any auditorium. The 
Portland concert was, however, not a special occasion 
but just one of the regular concerts of the season. 
Several cities in the country have immense conven- 
tion halls seating ten or fifteen thousand, but it is 
only by high power salesmanship and “drives” that 
they can be filled for a musical event, and then only 
occasionally, not as a regular thing. 

One per cent seems pitiably small; as a matter of 
regrettable fact it is high. On the average, not one 
person in a hundred or one in two hundred attends 
concerts of any sort except the rare and sensational 
kind. 

Still we are far better off today than we were a 
few years ago and conditions are improving con- 
stantly, thanks to more and better musical offerings, 
intensified education in studio and school, and effi- 
cient managerial methods of distributing the good 
things in musical performance. 


Gloomy London Opera Outlook 


As reported exclusively in the Musical Courier 
several weeks ago the Manchester (England) Three 
Choirs Festival, and the London Covent Opera may 
have to suspend activities because of lessened finan- 
cial support. Movements are on foot in both cities 
to endeavor to avert such an artistic calamity. 

The next Covent Garden Opera season is due in 
the Spring and the Three Choirs Festival is slated 
for early in September. It will be possible, latest 
reports indicate, to hold the projected London opera 
season but the prospects for 1932-33 are exceedingly 
gloomy especially as the company’s lease for Covent 
Garden expires in January, 1933. The bicentenary 
of the erection of that opera house occurs in De- 
cember, 1932. The London Post writes: “It is felt 
that it would be unfortunate if this were not appro- 
priately commemorated,, but it is obvious that some 
extraordinary measure will have to be taken if opera 
in London is to survive.” 


By Pupils, for Pupils 


Of a rather unusual nature is the Matthay Schol- 
arship which is to be awarded at the annual meeting 
of the American Matthay Association in Boston on 
December 29. This annual award of $1,000 is given 
for the purpose of aiding the winner to a year’s study 
with Matthay in London. A unique feature is that 
such American pupils of a famous teacher are so 
convinced of the efficacy of the method that they 
donate this very considerable sum of money towards 
the furtherance of the cause. 

There is much talk of method and methods, and 
vigorous and often angry discussions treat their 
relative values when discussed by the adherents of 
one or the other, but there is rarely anything so 
definitely practical as this fellowship presentation by 
the American Matthay Association. 


Forward Glance for Opera Goers 


Novelty at the Metropolitan Opera House for the 
balance of the season will consist chiefly of revivals. 
In prospect are Von Suppé’s Donna Juanita, with 
Jeritza; Simon Boccanegra (February) with Tib- 
bett;  Lakmé (February) with Pons; and 
Petrouschka closing the list in March. The last 
named will be a particularly welcome reappearance. 
There are many who still think it the best work that 
Stravinsky’s art and imagination has brought into 
creation. 
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Artists Everywhere 


MUSICAL 


also been engaged for a morning musicale in 
East Orange, N. J. 

Ernest White, organist of St. James’ 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 


COURIER 


recently gave the first of three organ recitals. 
These programs feature the organ music of 
3rahms, with additional numbers by Cesar 
Franck. 


FROM OUR READERS 


Frederic Baer, baritone, sings in Kings- 
ton, N. Y., January 4, just before appearing 
in Pittsburgh for the Twentieth Century 
Club. He sings for the New York Lieder- 
kranz, January 16. Mr. Baer will be heard 
in the Middletown, Conn., Community Con- 
cert Course January 14. 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s Benedictus was 
performed at St. Bartholomew’s P. E. 
Church, New York, December 13, the solos 
sung by Ruth Shaffner and Frank Cuthbert. 
December 16 the Musicians Club, Dr. Henry 
Hadley, president, presented an entire pro- 
gram of her works in the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, New York, assisted by Miss Shaffner 
and the Marianne Kneisel String Quartet. 


Winifred Cecil, soprano, will give a re- 
cital at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New 
York, on January 12. Miss Cecil will be 
assisted by Jose Narcisco and Kachiro Figu- 
eroa. Benjamin G. King will accompany. 


Richard Crooks will give a recital in 
Knoxville, Tenn., on April 4, directly after 
his appearances as soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra on April 1 and 2 (re- 
engagement from last season). 


Clarence Dickinson, Mus. Doc., pre- 
sented a Christmas carol service, sung by 
the adult and children’s choirs at James 
Chapel, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, December 16. 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, will appear in 
recital in Fairmont, W. Va., on January 13. 
Performances for the harpist during the same 
month will be in Waterbury, Conn., and 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Ruth Divine, soprano, artist-pupil of 
Solon Alberti, gave a recital at the Mount 
Vernon High Schdéol, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
December 3. 


Robert Goldsand, Viennese pianist, will 
play in Altoona, Pa., on January 25 en route 
to his Chicago recital on January 31. On 
January 27 he will perform in Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio. 


Walter Henry Hall, Professor Emeritus 
of Columbia University, conducted Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio, Church of St. Matthew 
and St. Timothy, New York, December 13. 

Hans Merx, baritone, was recently 
heard in a program of Lieder at Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. November 22 he 
gave a similar recital at the University of 
Kentucky, in Lexington, with Caroline Pike 
at the piano. 

Rita Neve, pianist, and Louise Arnoux, 
diseuse, are to present a program for Colonel 
and Mrs. Jacoby, St. Regis Hotel, New 
York, on December 27, and in the evening 
of the same day Miss Neve plays for the 
Pleiades Club, New York. 


Nunzio Pintauro, conductor of the Bay- 
onne Symphony Orchestra, presented his 
second program December 8. Mildred B. 
Cathers is the secretary-treasurer. 

Hugh Porter, organist and director of 
the choir of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
New York, will give a Candle-light Service 
December 20, with Polish, Italian, French 
and English carols. December 27 he plays 
an afternoon organ recital of compositions 
by Bach, Widor, Liszt, Reger, Vierne and 
Maleingreau. 


Henry F. Seibert has planned the music 
for the annual candle-light Christmas Carol 
Service at Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
New York, for December 20. Participants 
are to be Louise Lerch, soprano; Grace Les- 
lie, contralto; Norman Horn, tenor and 
Walter Mills, baritone. 


Christine Trotin, specialist in sight- 
reading, has issued a book entitled Key to 
Musicianship. 


Jeannette Vreeland appeared in concert 
in Middletown, Conn., December 17. The 
soprano will begin her concert season on 
Tuesday, January 5. Jeannette Vreeland has 


Music Notes From Coast to Coast 


AKRON, OHIO Yushny’s Blue Bird 
proved to be an unusual attraction for the 
opening presentation of the Akron Civic Mu- 
sic Association’s series. A departure from the 
accepted concert type, it had the added merit 
of appealing to lovers of music, the dance 
and the theatre. 

The various scenes which made up the 
revue were staged in a very simple but ef- 
fective way, supplemented by good singing, 
gay costumes and a feeling for humor which 
showed itself in some excellent travesties. 
The Barrel Organ Turn; the Burlaki; Boat- 
men of the Volga, and Gossip ’Round the 
Samovar, to mention only a few of the 
scenes, were especially well received. 

Akron Civic Music Association, newly or- 
ganized, is offering its members a series of 
concerts, including the Gordon String Quar- 
tet and Lee Pattison, pianist; Richard Bon- 
elli, baritone, Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra and Claudia Muzio, soprano. 

Lawrence Tibbett made his annual appear- 
ance in Akron, when he sang at the Armory. 
Presented by the Tuesday Musical Club, he 
was greeted by a large audience which 
showed enthusiastic approval of familiar ra- 
dio and concert favorites which were in- 
cluded on the program. Tibbett gave his 
audience a musical exhibition of complete 
versatility. 

HALIFAX, N.S. On Sunday, Novem- 
ber 29, a Sacred Concert was given at the 
Capitol Theater for the benefit of the Good 
Samaritan Fund. The playing of the or- 
chestra under Katharine Hagarty was espe- 
cially well received. There were also choral 
numbers by St. David's Choir. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club held its last 
meeting of the autumn season, the program 
being presented under the direction of Mrs. 
Ernest Hess, formerly head of the vocal de- 
partment of the Conservatory of Music, and 
Hollis Lindsay of the School for the 3 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. John _ Charles 
Thomas’ return engagement to New Orleans, 
listed as the premiere attraction of the 
twenty-fifth annual series of artist concerts 
sponsored by the Philharmonic Society, ush- 
ered in the musical season. The personable 
baritone Was continuing his objective jour- 
ney of “singing away depression” with a 
lengthy programmic array generously sup- 


plemented with encores. It opened with 
lyrics of sentiment sung with the classic re- 
serve suitable to their composers Beethoven, 
Schumann, and Brahms. His second group 
presented modern French lyrics, lovely things 
of Fauré, and Moussorgsky’s Priére du Soir, 
sung inimitably, and his sardonic Song of 
the Flea. The third group presented modern 
songs in English. He was accompanied by 
Lester Hodges. 

Other Philharmonic attractions this sea- 
son will be the concerts of Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto; two appearances of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor; Lotte Lehmann, soprano; 
Myra Hess, pianist, and Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinist. The Junior Philharmonic series 
will open with the return engagement of 
Guy Maier, pianist, after whom David Dush- 
kin will give an illustrated talk on music 
and the manufacture of musical instruments, 
and Ellenor Cook and Camilla Edwards 
will entertain the youthful audience with folk 
songs and dances done in costume. In addi- 
tion to these performances the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra will give their usual 
“Pop” concert. 

The Newcomb School of Music is fotlow- 
ing its customary regime of devoting each 
Thursday afternoon to recitals by faculty 
members and their pupils. Lucille Comes, 
pianist, was introduced there recently by 
Eda Flotte Ricau. 

The New Orleans Conservatory of Music 
broke a retirement of nine years from public 
concerts in its presentation of a symphony 
orchestra with a personnel of forty advanced 
pupils and teachers in the conservatory, un- 
der the leadership of Ernest E. Schuyten. 
Eugenie Wehrmann Schaffner, pianist, and 
Marcel Guermann, cellist, were soloists. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. For several 
seasons Charlotte Lund has been presenting 
opera for children at the Town Hall, New 
York, and it has become an established insti- 
tution, and a popular one. On November 28, 
she took her opera company to White Plains 
and presented Massenet’s Cinderella in the 
Little Theater at the Westchester County 
Center. Two performances were given, one 
in the morning and one in the afternoon. 
The cast was the same as for the New York 
presentation the day previous. E.. I 


I See That 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch takes the Detroit Sym- 
phony to New England this month. 
Felix Salmond gave the season’s first faculty 
concert at Curtis Institute of Music. 

The Providence Community Concert Asso- 

ciation has a membership of over 3,000. 

Jose Iturbi opened the Community Concerts 
Course in Little Rock, Ark. 

La Argentina has been decorated by the 
President of the Spanish Republic. 
Nelson Eddy was praised by the Philadel- 
phia press for his singing in Gianni 

Schicchi. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson produced The Mes- 
siah at Union Theological Seminary 
December 8. 

Carol Candle-light Services are planned by 
Henry F. Seibert, Hugh Porter, Clar- 
ence Dickinson and George I. Tilton, 
organists of prominent churches of the 
Metropolitan district. 

Ninzio Pintauro conducted the second con- 
cert by the ee Symphony Or- 
chestra December 8. 

Theodore Van Yorx conducted the Men's 
Glee Club of Mount Vernon, N. Y., in 
the first concert of the season. 


Margaret McClure-Stitt’s songs formed the 
program in Washington Court House, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, composer-pianist, was 
honored in Washington, D. C., at the 
Societe des Concerts Intimes. 

Julia Peters has been engaged to sing with 
the Liederkranz Club of New York on 
March 12. 

May Barron has been singing with the Man- 
hattan Opera Company in Dallas, Texas. 

A notable collection of violins has arrived 
in America. 

Paderewski arrives in January for his eigh- 
teenth American tour. 

Yvonne Gall sailed for Europe December 11 
on the Ile de France. 

Corleen Wells has been appointed to the 
faculty of Union Theological Seminary. 

Howard Hanson is to conduct an All- 
American program before the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. 

The Hotel St. Charles, Atlantic City, is 
presenting Yuletide music programs. 
Saida Knox and J. Edkins were first 
prize-winners in the Atwater-Kent na- 

tional radio audition. 

Julius C. Resenthal, general manager of the 
American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers, is dead. 

La Salle String Quartet will give a program 
at the Community Church, New York. 
January 5. 

Alexander Smallens conducts unusual pro- 
gram with Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Reading Symphony Orchestra announces 

concerts. 

Metropolitan Opera will celebrate Bellini’s 
centenary with a gala performance of 
Norma. 

London receives Stravinsky works coolly. 

De Falla, in Paris, is completing a new ora- 
torio. 

Gustav Holst’s new orchestral Prelude and 
Scherzo has premiere in London. 

Michel Piastro fell and was injured during 
his concert with the New York Phil- 
harmonic and was unable to finish the 
program. 

Aeolian Company and Skinner Organ Com- 
pany have merged. 

Metropolitan Opera singers $300,000 fund 
for musicians, 

Mrs. William C. Hammer is elected vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 

Serafin is to remain at Metropolitan Opera. 


Trojan Tribute 


Emma Willard Conservatory, 
Troy, New York. 
To the Musical Courier: 

. With every good wish for your maga- 
zine which we esteem highly here, I beg to 
remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
Gerorce H. PICKERING. 


One of Many 


Billings, Mont. 
To the Musical Courier: 
We enjoy the Musical Courier very 
much ‘and as not get along without it. 
Mrs. W. FLETCHER. 


Victor Kuzdo Alive 
Vienna, Austria. 
Te the Musical Courier: 

_There are rumors floating around in New 
me musical circles that 1 am dead. (Am 
I? The fact is that [ am on a much 
and well earned vacation. . . . Kindly 
give space to these lines in your ‘magazine 
and oblige. 

Yours truly, 
Victor Kuzpo. 


Lo, the American Song Writer 
Chicago, December 8, 1931 
To the Musical Courier: 

Your editorial about the abused “Ameri- 
can group” of song writers and your kind 
words about the availability of worth-while 
native songs, struck a most responsive 
chord. . . . Incidentally, we get constant 
stimulation from the invaluable Musical 
Courier. 

Yours truly, 
Lester. 


New York 


Concert Announcements 
(M) Morning; (A) Afternoon; (BE) Evening 


Saturday, December 19 
Faptecmaale Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (M) 
Lily Pons, song, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Harry Cumpson, piano, Town Hall (A) 
Freilieit Singing Society, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Stephen Hero, violin, Town Halli (E) 
Hans Wiener, dance, Washington Irving High 
School (E) 
English Singers, McMillen Theater (E) 
Sunday, December 20 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 

English Singers, Town Hall (E) 

Mary Wigman, dance, Chanin Theater (E) 
Monday, December 21 

Bagby Musicale, Waldorf-Astoria (M) 

David Barnett, piano, Carnegie Hall (E) 

Beethoven Association, Town Hall (E) 
Tuesday, December 22 

New York Sinfonietta, Town Hall (EF) 

Southern Mountain Songs, New School for Social 

Research (E) 

Wednesday, December 23 

ion, Erskine and Paul Kochanski, Juilliard Hall 


) 
Philharnonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 


Thursday, December 24 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 


Saturday, December 26 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Charles Naegele, piano, Washington Irving High 
School (E) 


Sunday, December 27 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Mary Wigman, dance, Carnegie Hall (EF) 
English Singers, Town Hall (E) 

Victor Chenkin, Guild Theater (E) 

Monday, December 28 
Rosette Anday, song, Town Hall (E) 


Tuesday, December 29 
Artistic Mornings, Plaza Hotel 
«a Argentina, dance, Town Hall (E) 
Oratorio Society of New York, Carnegie Hall (F) 
Wednesday, December 30 


American Vocal Quartet and William Beller, 
Juilliard Hall (A) 
Don ¢ = Russian Male Chorus, Carnegie Hall! 


(E 
Bogia a diseuse, Barbizon-Plaza Hotel (F) 
Thursday, December 31 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (EF) 
Verdi Club, Ritz Carlton Hote! (E) 
Friday, January 1 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (A) 


Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present address of the following: 


Margaret Bovard Nana B. Lewis 
Angelo Carlino Togi Trabilsee 
Sandor Harmati Alberta Laver 
Anton Razlog Erminia Ligotti 
Marguerite Schuiling 


© 
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Prof. Carl Flesch 


Teaches in Berlin, Fasaneustr. 13: Oct.-March, in Baden- 
Baden, Kaiser Wilbelmstr. 23: April-Sept. Inquiries: 
Secretariat Prof. Carl Flesch, Baden-Baden, Germany 


LOUIS BACHNER 


VOICE 


Teacher of Sigrid Onégin, Heinrich Schlusnus 
Pariseretr. 39 Berlin, Germany 


AUGUSTUS MILNER 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND INTERPRETATION 
Wigmore Hall Studios London, W. 1 


MALATESTA 


MILA VOICE PRODUCTION 


PIAZZA GRANDE 2 


JOHN HEATH 


Pianist 
STupi0: 45ter rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January 
Villa Nocturne, Blvd. de Tenso, Monte Carlo, January until May. 


THERESE SCHNABEL 


CONTRALTO Teacher of 
Specialist in the Interpretation of Lieder Singing 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany. Wielandstr. 14. 


RENATO BELLINI 


COMPOSER-COACH 
Address: MILAN—Via Ariosto 29 


rrancesco ME 


TENOR—METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Columbia Records 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


IVOR NEWTON 


ACOOMPANIST — COACH 

Associated as accompanist with Chaliapin, Tetrazzini, 

Calve, Melba, Gerhardt, Claire Dux, Matzenauver, D’ Alvarez, 

Richard Crooks, John Charles Thomas, Ysaye, Morini 
and Casals, 

Studio: 93 CornwaLt GarpeNns, LONDON, 8. W. 7, ENGLAND 


‘PAMPANINI 


Soprano—Chicago Civic Opera 


Columbia Records 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
6 avenue Sully-Prudhomme 
Paris 7me, France 


‘PAGLIUGHI 


Soprano Leggera 
* Scala, San Carlo (Naples), Casino (Monte Carlo) 
Liceo (Barcelona). 
A Address: 15 Via A. SaM, Milan 


GRACE FISHER 


Lyric Soprano 
NOW BINGING IN ITALY 


Address—Agency Ferone, Milan 


WOODHOUSE 


LONDO PIANO SCHOOL 


18 Wigmore St., W.1 


RUTH FORD 


Mezzo-Soprano 
OPERA CONCERTS 
Now Singing in Italy 


A 
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4 SOPRANO 
N Concert—Opera 
E 


Now SINGING IN ITALY 


DR. OSCAR BOLZ 


formerly herole tenor of the Berlin and Stuttgart State 
Operas and guest artist at most of the important European 
Opera Houses, also geners! representative of the German 
Grand Opera Company, and 


MME. ELSE BOLZ-SALVI 


Formerly dramatic soprano in Berlin and Stuttgart 
CompLeres Course IN OPERA aND CONCERT SINGING 
G. B. Lamperti Method 
Studios Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Kaiser-Allee 31. Germany 


ROSA 


LOW 


Lyric Soprano 
Management: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Fisk Bldg. New York 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 


Glazounoff Visits Amsterdam 
and Wins With His Music 


Conducts 


Own Compositions — Mengelberg Applauded — 


Gieseking’s Versatility—Wagner Society Presents 
Tristan—Brailowsky and Deering in Recital 


AMSTERDAM.—An unusual stir was caused 
in the musical world of Amsterdam by the 
recent visit of the eminent Russian com- 
poser, Alexander Glazounoff. 

\ concert of his works, performed by the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, was the raison 
d'etre of his coming. With the exception of 
his fourth symphony, which Willem Mengel- 
berg took in hand, the composer himself con- 
ducted. 

It was an harmoniously assembled program 
which did not fail to charm the audience, Le 
Printemps and Marche sur un theme Russe 
heing especially pleasing. The violin con- 
certo was played with brilliance by Cecilia 
Hansen, who was rewarded with prolonged 
applause. 

GIESEKING’S VERSATILITY 

An occurrence of outstanding importance 
was Walter Gieseking’s playing of Mozart's 
piano concerto in a major. Great beauty of 
tone, simplicity of style and nobility of feel- 
ing form the combination of attributes which 
make up Gieseking’s art. After the inter- 
mission he played Strauss’ Burlesque, which 
showed the player’s astounding versatility. 
His ovation was so great that he could 
hardly content his audience by giving two 
encores. Other items on this program were 
the overture to Haydn’s L’Isola Disabilata ; 
Bela Bartok’s Ket Kep (Deux Images) and 
the Lohengrin overture, all of which Men- 
gelberg conducted in his usual compelling 
stvle. 

MENGELBERG GIVES MAHLER. 

The most recent of Mengelberg’s series of 
concerts opened with a suite by Bach for 
two flutes, harpsichord and orchestra. It 
was followed’ by Alphous Diepenbrock’s Die 
Nacht, written for contralto and orchestra, 
the solo part being well sung by Hona Du- 
rigo, to whom it is dedicated. This splendid 
artist, who is a firm favorite here, celebrated 
on this occasion her hundredth appearance in 
\msterdam by singing the contralto solo in 
Mahler’s Das Lied von der Erde, and with 
Jacques Urlus, who fulfilled the ténor role. 
She again won the warm regard of her 
audience. Under Mengelberg’s baton the or- 
chestra gave a magnificent performance. 

Wacnerk Socrery Presents TRISTAN 

\ performance of Tristan and_ Isolde, 
done under the auspices of the Wagner So 
ciety before a packed auditorium, was fully 
worthy of the high ideals for which this 
organization always strives. Jacques Urlus’ 
delineation was so fresh that one could 
hardly believe that he had already sung the 
role two hundred times. Henny Trunk, not- 
withstanding her rich voice, was not entirely 
convincing as Isolde; so the other chief hon- 
ors of the evening were carried off by Lydia 
Kindermann as Brangane and Josef von 
Manowarda as King Mark. Under the able 
direction of Franz von Hdsslin the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra did its share with un- 
qualified success. 

NovELTIES IN CHAMBER Music 

The Concertgebouw Sextet, whose aim it 
is to bring before the public new works or 
old ones unjustly forgotten, lived up to their 
reputation, and among the eight numbers 
presented there were no less than six prem- 
ieres. Such an abundance of novelties was 
difficult for the hearer to assimilat at one 
sitting, so that a fair summary is not an 
easy task. 

Among the most interesting works were 
the Trois Poémes of Maurice Ravel, sung 
by that devoted priestess of modern music, 
Bertha Serven. Francis Poulenc’s La Bes- 
tiaire ou le Cortege d’Orphée and Darius 
Milhaud’s Catalogue des Fleurs were sung 
with an accompaniment of a string quar 
tet, flute, clarinet and bassoon, giving a 
unique combination of tone color. Arthur 
Honegger’s Trois Contrepoints and La 
Danse de la Sorciere by the, Polish com- 
poser, Alexander Tansman, also represented 
new experiences for us. The executants had 
an appreciative audience. 

More Mopern Musk 

That up-to-date thought in music has 
many followers here was again proved by 
the well-filled hall at the Amsterdam Con 
servatory when the Dutch section of the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music gave an evening of ultra-modern char- 
acter. Alban Berg was represented by a 
group of songs, as was also Ernst Toch. 
The Czech composer, Erwin Schulhoff, 
played his Suite Dansante en Jazz for piano, 
as well as enacting his part in the Jazz 
sonata for saxophone and piano. The song 
cycle, Frauentanz, by Kurt Weill was in- 
teresting for its combination of the voice 
with flute, viola, clarinet and bassoon. The 


soloists were all well received. 
Orurr Musica DELIGHTS 
\rtistic Alexander Brailowsky gave a 


Chopin recital to a sold-out hall, and had 


an imposing success with his poetical and 
passionate playing. 

The cellist, Gregor Piatigorsky, did a 
varied program of which the D minor suite 
by Reger for cello alone was an outstanding 
feature. The Judas Maccabeus variations by 
Jeethoven, a sonata by Capporale and some 
shorter numbers were heard in expressive 
and colorful readings. 

The, Hague, Henri Deering, American 
pianist, had an outstanding success, and won 
the unbiased approval of the press. In the 
same city the Russian violinist, Robert 
Kitain, delighted his hearers with a_ brilli- 
antly played program. K..5 


Foreign News In Brief 


Krokowsky Active 

FLorENCE, Itaty. — Minna Krokowsky, 
violinist, has been appearing in concert in 
Italy. Her recent recital dates included 
Kome, December 3; Spezia, December 4; 
Florence, December 7, and Arezzo, Decem- 
ber 8. Following appearances in Bologna 
and Milan, she will play in England. a 


Woman Composer Premiered 

BERLIN pronounced success was 
gained by an English woman composer, Lady 
Headlam- Morley, when her new piano con- 
certo was given for the first time anywhere 
by the Berlin Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Dr. Ernst Kunwald. The soloist 
was Ellen Epstein. A. K 


Rio Grande as a Ballet 

Lonpon.—The musical “hit” of a couple 
of years ago, which has now made the 
rounds of most of the world’s best orches- 
tras, Constant Lambert’s Rio Grande, has 
been presented as accompaniment to a ballet 
by the Camargo Society. The ballet, en- 
titled A Day in a Southern Port, was de- 
signed by Frederich Ashton, and the Queen 
of the Port was danced by Lydia Lopokova. 
Conducted by the composer, the new ballet 
had an enthusiastic reception. J. Hi. 


Meaty Music? 

ViENNA.—A new opera has just been com- 
pleted by the composer, Wagner-Regen, with 
a libretto by H. Savigny. The work is called 
The Fable of the Blessed Butcher.  S. N. 


Venice Lyricized 
Bertin.—Von_ Reznicek’s one-act 
opera, The Gondolier of the Doge, was writ- 
ten to a text by Paul Knudsen. : 


Stravinsky's Psalms 
PRAHA (PRAGUE).—Stravinsky’s Sym- 
phony of Psalms is to be done here shortly 
by the combined local German Maennerchor 
and German Singing Society. D. O. 


Cello Septuagenarian 
Virenna—W ilhelm Jeral, veteran cellist of 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday. 5. 


Mosaic Movie 
CzerNowitz.—A_ soundfilm, Ad Nussai, 
spoken and sung entirely in Hebrew, was 
premiered at this place last month. It is the 
first undertaking of its kind. A. 


Musical Protection 

Paris.—The recently elected presi- 
dent of the Société des Auteurs, Composi- 
teurs, et Editeurs de Musique, is Jacques 
lerny. 3. 

Victims of Mechanism 

Paris.—Weekly concerts are being given 
by an Orchestra de Musiciens Chomeurs Vic- 
times de la Musique Meconique, made up of 
unemployed musicians, conducted by J. Je- 
main and A. Jacob. 5 


Ghostly Opera 
Bres_Lau.—Favorable was the reception ac- 
corded to the premiere of Jaroslav Kricka’s 
opera. The Ghost in the Castle, adapted 
from The Spectre of Canterville, by hg 


Gorky as a Librettist 

Moscow.—Maxim Gorky will write the 
libretto for the last two parts of the histor- 
ical trilogy being composed by J. A. Sha- 
porin (Leningrad). The three sections are 
The Dekabrists (the Russian revolution in 
the early part of the ninteenth century) ; 
the Narodniki (when the Russian intellec- 
tuals stirred revolt toward the end of the 
nineteenth century), and The Bolsheviki (the 
revolution in the twentieth century). The 
trilogy will be produced by the Moscow 
Opera. 

Hubay Does Not Conquer 

KARLSRUHE (GERMANY).—Maske, new 

opera by Hubay, did not score strongly at 


December 19, 1931 


UNKNOWN HAYDN 
OPERA DISCOVERED 


VieNNA.—A _ hitherto unknown 
opera by Haydn is reported to have 
been discovered by Hans Weisbach, 
General Director of Music in Vienna. 
The opera, to a new libretto, is to be 
produced in the course of the season. 

H 


its local premiere, although the singing parts 
are effective and there is a stirring Algerian 
hallet. M 
Opera House Renamed 
Maprip._-Now that the monarchy is no 
more, the name of the former Royal Opera 
(Teatro Real) of the Spanish capital, has 
been changed to Teatro de la Republica.  Z. 


Rimsky-Korsakoff at Oxford 


Lonpon.—one of the most delightful of 
Kimsky-Korsakoff’s operas, A Night in 
May, was produced for the first time in 
English at Oxford recently. The production 
was under the artistic direction of Hans 
Strohbach of the Cologne Opera, and Ber- 
uard Naylor conducted. 


Paris 


(Continued from page 5) 
dignified continence. After the program, the 
audience kept Gieseking busy with encores. 

Princess Ululani, Hawaiian soprano, ap- 
peared at the Opera-Comique the other 
evening in the role of Madame_ Butterfly. 
She gave a convincing picture of Puccini’s 
heroine and disclosed a voice well suited 
to the part. 

\t a musicale given in the Winter 
Garden of the Hotel Majestic, American 
composer Alexander Steintrt was heard 
accompanist and piano soloist in two of his 
compositions: sonata for violin and piano 
and sonata for piano. Both made a good 
impression. Leon Zighera, violinist, was 
soloist in the first-named and shared the 
composer's success. The violin-piano sonata 
is well written, has rhythmic vigor, harmonic 
interest and an unusually graceful melodic 
line. The piano sonata, which is in one 
movement, is clear in form and develop- 
ment, and plays up the resources of the 
piano in a very effective manner 

PROKOFIEFF APPEARS 

Serge Prokofieff has a large following in 
these parts, and the concert of his works, 
given by the Paris Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Roger Desormiéres, in the Salle 
Pleyel was therefore well attended. The list 
comprised Symphonie Classique, Concerto 
No. 1 for piano and orchestra; fourth sym- 
phony, Andante for strings (premiere) and 
the suite, Le Pas d’Acier. The chief inter- 
est of the soirée was in the concerto and 
the Andante for strings. Prokofieff was the 
much applauded soloist in the former, and 
conducted the latter with considerable suc- 
cess. The Andante for strings, which is an 
orchestration of the third movement of the 
string quartet heard recently at the Coolidge 
concerts, seemed to lack melodic interest, 
though it is admirably scored and contains 
any number of unusual instrumental com- 
binations. 
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London Receives Stravinsky Coolly 


(Continued from page 5) 


scherzo. It is curiously four-square music, 
with none of the rhythmic vagaries in which 
the composer usually indulges—it gains its 
effect from orchestral color and line alone. 

The first part of this evening’s concert 
embraced Mozart’s Symphonie Concertante 
for violin and viola, played with sympathy 
and understanding by Albert Sammons and 
Lionel Tertis. 

SCHONBERG Causes SMILES 

The B. B. C. orchestra, again under 
Adrian Boult, gave an excellent perform- 
ance of Schdénberg’s five ghostly pieces, 
op. 16, at a previous concert at the Queen’s 
Hall. Though twenty-three years have 
elapsed since these morceaux were conceived, 
they still seem strange to the ear, but their 
disembodied spirits raised only a few smiles 
and even titters in the audience instead of 
the hisses which greeted their London pre- 
miere many years ago. 

At this concert the meaty part of the pro- 
gram was provided by Walter Gieseking, 
whose rhythm and clarity of tone made 
Bach’s D minor piano concerto a sheer de- 
light. Beethoven’s seventh symphony, well 
performed, closed the program. 

MENUHIN THE MaArvELouS 

Another record audience turned out on 
a wet night to hear Yehudi Menuhin play 
the Beethoven concerto for the first time in 
London. He has grown a little taller since 
we last saw him, and his nether garments 
have grown longer, but he is the same musi- 
cal marvel. Incidentally his poise and plat- 
form manner are models that many con- 
cert violinists might well copy. 

In the concerto conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham, the brilliance of the first movement 
made one hold one’s breath, and the ex- 
quisite tone of the return ot the second 
subject following it had to be heard to be 
believed. Ji there was any criticism to 
make it was with Sir ‘Thomas, whose pulse 
beat a fraction slower than that of the boy, 
over fifty years younger than himself. But 
in the final movement Yehudi detinitely set 
the pace and infused his own irrepressible 
gaiety into the orchestra. He was given a 
tremendous reception, 

Sir Thomas Beecham led an exquisitely 
sensitive performance of Arnold Bax’ 
Garden of Faud in the earlier part of the 
program, which opened with Mozart's 
Magic I lute overture. The second hali was 
devoted to the symphony No. 5 in £ tat by 
Sibelius, and given an illuminative hearing. 

A GirTEeD PIANIST 

A personal triumph aws that of Ania 
Dorimann, a gifted young pianist, who 
played the Grieg concerto with the London 
Symphony Orchestra and = homas 
Beecham at Queen’s Hall. ; 

It was a Russian program of popular type, 
including Tschaikowsky’s Serenade op. 46; 
Rimsky-orsakott’s Scheherazade, and the 
overture to Borodin’s Prince igor. Sir 
VYhomas excels in Russian music, and a 
crowded audience showed evident enthusi- 
asm. 

ScCHNABEL TRIUMPHS 

Among the pianists who specialize in Bee- 
thoven, Artur Schnabel stands as one of the 
elect. The Queen’s Hall audience which 
crowded to hear him play at one of the 
Courtauld-Sargent series of concerts 4n- 
cluded many pianists who adore him, so un- 
questionably “right” do his Beethoven inter- 
pretations seem to them. ; 

It was amazing to hear such gradations of 
tonal color in the rather commonplace scale 
passages of the first movement ot the Beetho- 
ven piano concerto in C major, op. 15. Un- 
der Schnabel’s fingers they were imbued with 
life and seemed no longer just “padding. 
the slow movement, too, with its melody 
reminiscent of the Pathetique sonata, was a 
complete delight. 

for the rest, the program seemed a col- 
lection of museum pieces. It is doubtful 
whether anyone would trouble to put the 
two choral works, Meeresstille und Glueck- 
liche Fahrt and the Fantasy for piano, choir 
and orchestra, op.-80, on any program in 
these days, if it were not for the name of 
Seethoven attached to them. 

Schnabel again proved the integrity of his 
musicianship in the Fantasy but even he 
could not make it seem much more than a 
shapeless improvisation on sketch book notes 
for the great Choral Symphony. —— 

Two of Verdi’s Quatro Pezzi Sacri, sung 
by a so-called special choir, almost qualify 
too for the category of museum pieces. True, 
they contain some lovely choral writing in 
Verdi’s best vein, but the audience had gath- 
ered to hear Schnabel, and liturgical music of 
this kind seemed a boring interruption to the 
business of the evening. 

ScHNABEL’s SON 

Shortly before the foregoing concert, 
Schnabel’s son, Karl Ulrich, made his first 
appearance in England as soloist at one ot 
the orchestral concerts for children, con- 
ducted by Malcolm Sargent. In a Mendels- 
sohn piano concerto he left nothing technic- 
ally to be desired, while as a musician he 


never sacrificed musical line and feeling for 
virtuosity. It was a comprehensive vigorous 
performance, enthusiastically received, young 
Schnabel being called five times to acknowl- 
edge the applause. 
A Trio or PIANISTS 

Walter Gieseking is one of those few pian- 
ists who arrest and exhilarate the listener in 
music of all ages. His playing of three Scar- 
latti sonatas at his recital in Grotrian Hall 
actually suggested the authentic timbres of 
the harpsichord for which the composer in- 
tended them. It was music kept in the period 
and when the period shifted in Beethoven's 
op. 111, the contrast was superbly made. A 
rapt audience recalled the pianist again and 
again. 
Nicolas Orloff, too, played Scarlatti at his 
recital, given under the aegis of the Piano- 
forte Society. The Brahms variations on the 
theme of Handel showed the broad grasp 
and fine command of this Russian pianist. 
A group of modern Russian pieces and some 
Chopin completed his attractive program, 
which brought him tremendous applause. 

The young Italian pianist, known tout 
court as Volterra, followed up his recent 
success as soloist with the L.S.O. with a 
Chopin recital. The pianists’ war-horse of 
the season, the B flat sonata, formed the 
center point of his program, and in this he 
forced the dynamic contents beyond sound 
or sense, but in lighter pieces his brilliantly 
facile technic showed to advantage. 

Tue Harrison SISTERS 

An uncommon program was that given by 
the cellist, Beatrice Harrison, and her sister 
May, violinist. They played the double con- 
certos by Brahms and Delius, with piano ac- 
companiment regrettably in lieu of orchestra. 
The Brahms work, as might be expected, 
stood the test the better of the two. The 
solo parts were interpreted with art and the 
ensemble of the two sisters was well nigh 
perfect. 

AND RAPHAEL 

Paul Robeson, who disappointed six thou- 
sand admirers when he was unable to appear 
at Albert Hall recently, made up for his de- 
linquency by entertaining a huge audience on 
Sunday afternoon at the Palladium. As a 
singer of negro songs he is unsurpassable. 

The English baritone, Mark Raphael, is a 
vocalist of moods. His interesting recital 
program opened with some Schubert, and 
contained Kaure’s La Bonne Chanson collec- 
tion of songs, and five settings by John Lre- 
land of poems of Thomas Hardy. He has 
a fine intelligence that can enter with and 
dwell among the mood of each of these very 
diverse types of music, but he is handicapped 
by his technic. A little more beauty of tone 
and steadier resonance and his art would be 
in the international category. 


Roy Harris Receives Pasadena 
Fellowship 


The Pasadena Music and Arts Associa- 
tion has recently presented to Roy Harris, 
American composer, writer and lecturer, a 
fellowship sufficient to provide him with 
leisure for creative work. There are no 
conditions attached to the award except that 
the recipient produce according to his capac- 
ity and ability. It enables him to live quietly 
in the mountains and allowing time to pre- 
pare for important lecture courses he is to 
give in the south-west. 

Six papers will be read at the Los An- 
geles Public Library, the general subject 
being The Nature of Melodic Styles Prior 
to Bach. The first lecture will be on the 
Gregorian chant; the second, on the trou- 
veres and troubadours, the Notre Dame 
school and the development of the song and 
dance into opera; the third, on the English 
school from the twelfth century through 
Purcell; the fourth, on the Flemish contra- 
puntalists and the Italian school; the fifth, 
on the German school, the minnesingers and 
the meistersingers, the development of the 
choral and on into the Lutheran organists, 
and the sixth lecture will deal with Spanish 
music, with a summary in which the devel- 
opment of styles will be traced from one 
period to another showing the influence of 
different countries in that development. 


Harrison Christian in Richmond 


Harrison Christian, baritone, was brought 
from New York by the music committee 
of the Ginter Park Woman’s Club, Rich- 
mond, Va., December 2, to give a concert 
for the members of that organization. Com- 
menting on Mr. Christian’s performance, 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch says, “Harri- 
son Christian has a voice of great dramatic 
power, which he uses with the mastery of 
the artist as a means of projecting to his 
hearers the meaning and the emotions in 
what he sings. The voice is so well con- 
trolled that it can portray moods with great 
ease, and Mr. Christian has a variety of 
moods to express, all of them reinforced 
by a temperament that is not held back by 
any of the inhibitions that seem to hamper 
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many singers of the Anglo-Saxon race.” To 
quote the Richmond News Leader, “His dic- 
tion is extraordinary, and the power of his 
voice enables him to attain the full value 
of his texts through their remarkable dra- 
matic and lyric projection.” 


Godowsky Visits Cleveland 
Institute of Music 


Leopold Godowsky interrupted his recent 
trip from Chicago to New York to stop in 
Cleveland for the Singers Club concert, at 
which two friends, Beryl Rubinstein and 
Arthur Loesser of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, played his two-piano composition, 
Contrapuntal Paraphrase. Other numbers 
played by Loesser and Mr. Rubinstein were 
the Beethoven variations of Saint-Saéns and 
two Rachmaninoff pieces. Encores included 
a rhapsody by Florent Schmitt and Clairo- 
neri by Roger-Ducasse. Mr. Rubinstein is 
also director of the, Singers Club. 

Mr. Godowsky visited the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music. He inspected the building 
and listened to several students of Rubin- 
stein and Loesser. 


Oregon Critics Praise Rudolph 
Ganz 


Rudolph Ganz, who recently played Rach- 
maninoft’s second concerto with the Port- 
land, Ore., Symphony Orchestra, was cited 
in the Portland press as bringing “one of the 
finest offerings ever placed on the altar of 
music here.” The Portland Oregonian said: 
“Ganz, who couples a convincing virility and 
meticulous precision with the most. insinu- 
ating emotional quality of expression, was 
superb.” 


E. Robert Schmitz’ Winter Tour 


The following appearances are announced 
for E. Robert Schmitz’s winter tour: Ogden, 
Utah, January 5; Albuquerque, N. M., Jan- 
uary 7; Cincinnati, O., January 22 and 23; 
Butte, Mont., January 26; Great Falls, 
Mont., January 27; Bellingham, Wash., 
February 2 

In Cincinnati Mr. Schmitz appears as solo- 
ist with the sytnphony orchestra, playing 
the) Bach Brandenburg Concerto, No. 5, and 
the Tansman concerto. 
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PHONOGRAPH POSTSCRIPTS 


Joseph Szigeti Indicates Pieces on His Program Which He 
Has Recorded -— Discs and the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Children’s Concerts—Current Publications of Varying 

Appeal by Ponselle, Pons, Bori, Paderewski and Tibbett 


By RICHARD GILBERT 
(Letters ‘and questions should be addressed to the Phonograph Editor) 


For a long while I have been contending 
that recc ording artists can do no better thing 
in the way of letting their public know about 
their phonograph work than by placing an 
asterisk before or after the title of the 
programmed work played in recital which 
they have also performed for the micro- 
phone. Usually but not consistently one 
notices on a recitalist’s program (in the 
case of pianists, opposite the name of their 
instrument) the inscriptions Brunswick Rec- 
ords, Columbia Records or RCA _ Victor 
Records and, infrequently, Polydor or His 
Master's Voice. These latter names are ap- 
pended, however, without the slightest indi- 
cation that recordings from these foreign 
companies are available in America under 
Brunswick and RCA Victor labels. 

To my knowledge, Joseph Szigeti is the 
first artist to star works displayed on the 
concert stage as available in his own re- 
cordings and to tell you that you may hear 
his playing at your leisure in your own home 

providing, of course, that you possess a 
phonogri I feel certain that a great num- 
ber of Szigeti’s admirers are grateful for 
the information. Not everyone has the time 
to delve into general catalogues. Szigeti 
carries a phonograph with him on his tours, 
subscribes to several magazines devoted to 
phonography, reads all the record reviews 
and shows an intense interest in recorded 
music other than that made by himself. At 
his recent Carnegie Hall recital he played 
as an encore a movement from Debussy’s 
sonata. When I saw him afterwards I asked 
him to make a recording of the complete 
work (it would utilize only three sides) at 
some future time. The violinist was quick 
to reply: “But Cortot and Thibaud have 
already made an excellent recording of the 
sonata.” | wonder how many other record- 
ing musicians, especially- violinists, are as 
familiar with the phonographic repertory 
and as adverse to duplicating something 
which has already been engraved ? 

* * 

I trust that the Carnegie and Town Hall 
programs will indicate records of the in- 
dividual inte rpretations publicly performed 
Concert managers please note 

* * * 

The Philharmonic Orchestra Children’s 
concerts’ programs also star the compositions 
which are recerded for the phonograph. In 
this instance records are indicated whether 
they are interpreted by the New York er 
other symphonic organizations. The an- 
nouncements of coming concerts also con- 
tain this checking so that the subscribers 
may study the works before their Saturday 
morning presentations. This policy should 
be extended to the programs of the regular 
Philharmonic concerts. 

Victor 

Lawrence Tibbett’s new movie, The Cuban 
Love Song (a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer pic- 
ture) is appearing at many motion picture 
theatres iwo ballads, Cuban Love Song, 
the Leit-Motif of the picture, and Tramps at 
Sea, of the virile he-man variety, sung by 
this sterling artist are available on record 
No, 1550 The composers are Stothart, 
Fields and McHugh. The recording here 
projects Tibbett’s voice to better advantage 
than the over-amplified theatre reproduction. 
rhe excellent piano accompaniment by 
Stewart Wille. 

\n organ recording of exceptional realism 
is Dr. E. Bullock’s playing of Handel's con- 
certo in B flat (recorded in Westminster 
Abbey, London). The string accompaniment 


is particularly lucid, finely toned and_bal- 

anced. Of the two 10-inch disc (Nos. 4219 

and 4220*) the concerto occupies three sides ; 

Handel’s Water Music Suite, also played by 

Dr. Bullock, makes an appropriate coupling. 


Paderewski’s recent series of recordings, 
several examples of which have previously 
been commented upon, .¢ two Chopin 
mazurkas: D major, op. 33, No. 2, and A 
Flat Major, op. 59, No. “5 The recording 
of disc No. 1541* is uniform in quality with 
the other late Paderewski publications. 

a 


Rosa Ponselle’s finest record is now avail- 
able: Ritorna Vincitor from Act 1 of Verdi's 
Aida. Her voice has never been better 
displayed. For dramatic quality, flexibility 
in range and the sort of placement that hits 
the note squarely in the middle the present 
record constitutes a precious document of 
a great singer’s art. The Aida excerpt is 
coupled with Ah, Fors’ ¢ Lui from Act 1 
of La Traviata, sung by Lucrezia Bori. (1 
question the taste in putting two different 
voices on one disc.) Bori’s singing is musi- 
cianly and the delineation achieves an in- 
gratiating lyric quality. Record No. 7438. 

* 


Lully’s music is not often encountered 
symphony programs. Occasionally a singer 
in concert will provide the Air de Venus 
from Thésée or a fragment from Alceste, 
but rarely are we treated to purely instru- 
mental passages from these early operas. 
For this reason Leopold Stokowski’s re 
cording with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
of the Prelude from Alceste and March 
from Thésée (one side) and a Notturno 
from Le Triomphe de l’Amour (one side) 
are extremely valuable additions to recorded 
seventeenth century music (record No. 
7424*). Sonority, limpid grace and classic 
sentiment are characteristic of the portrayals 
and there shines through them much of 
the genius that was Lully’s. Notwithstand- 
ing his reputation for selfishness, avarice 
and occasional brutality, this man’s music 
constitutes one of the important landmarks 
of operatic development. His artistic quali- 
ties of simplicity, clearness and correctness 
of expression pervade this music. Place the 
record next to the same orchestra’s record- 
ing of Boccherini’s Minuet and Haydn's 18th 
Century Dance (No. 7256, previously re- 
viewed). 

Columbia 


Speaking of Haydn reminds me not to for- 
get the disc just received of a reading of 
the Toy Symphony, particularly appropriate 
for the holidays. Felix Weingartner con- 
ducts an anonymous orchestra. Everyone is 
very happy and gay; the toy rattles, cuckoo 
whistles and drums record especially well 
and the lilting music is not without consid- 
erable charm for all its naivete. Disc 50309D 
is for the children. Do they like this sort 
of thing nowadays? What with Menuhins 
and Bustabos and Riccis might not one tim- 
idly suggest a Bach chaconne? 

* * 


Lily Pons recorded the Bell Song from 
Lakmé (Delibes) in her recent Victor series. 
Columbia now releases the same vocal gym- 
nastics as sung by this coloratura before 
she made the acquaintance of West Forti- 
eth street and Broadway. Irregardless of 
the fact that this record (No. G-4056M) 
was made in the French Odéon studios sev- 
eral years ago (at a time when Mme. Pons 
was comparatively unknown) it is really 

*From the annual fall Special List of Distinctive 
Victor Recordings. Will not be found in the usual 
December supplement. 
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superior to the Victor rendition. Her attack 
is less forced, her flexibility greater. At 
any rate, the Odéon orchestra gives a better 
accompaniment (why do American record- 
ing studio orchestras play so stodgily and 
verveless?). 
Brunswick 

The Brunswick list is rather short this 
month. Yet a recording of timely impor- 
tance is that of Rosette Anday’s ~— of 
two Strauss songs: Cacilie and Befreit. 
Mme. Anday makes her New York debut on 
December 28. The record (No. 90208) is a 
repressing of Polydor registrations made 
several years ago. The Vienna State Opera 
singer's voice is one of great range and con- 
siderable natural beauty; she knows how to 
evoke the spirit of the Lieder, combining 
interpretive powers with commendable musi- 
cianship. The piano accompaniment is 
slightly marred by moments of brittleness; a 
fault of the recording, for the playing of 
Franz Rupp is beyond cavil. 


Nelson Eddy Wins Praise in 
Puccini Opera 


When the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany presented Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi on 
December 2, the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
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pronounced Nelson Eddy “admirable in the 
title role. His diction, always one of his 
principal assets both in opera and in concert, 
was clear from beginning to end, and his 
dramatic talent in humorous roles had ample 
scope, which he improved to the utmost.’ 

The Philadelphia Record also stresses Mr. 
Eddy’s dramatic powers: “Any singer who 
can step from a part in Electra and do a 
lively, humorous and completely artistic 
Schicchi must wear a special badge.” 

The Daily News speaks of the vocal phase 
of the role: “It afforded Nelson Eddy, most 
promising member of this company’s song- 
sters, the grandest opportunity to prove 
that he excels in every line of singing. Here 
was comedy, low comedy, sung in a beautiful 
style.” The Record declared that on this 
occasion Mr. Eddy revealed “some of the 
aualifications which are going to make him 
indispensable.” 


Allied Arts Reception 
Florence Otis gave a reception for artist 
and singers on December 6 at her Sutton 
Place studios. Elsie Mae Gordon was guest 
of honor. 


Coast City Presents Community 
Concert Series 


The, first concert in the series presented 
by the Eureka, Cal., Community Concerts 
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Association was by Joseph Szigeti on No- 
vember 24. Kathryn Meisle and Jose Iturbi 
also appear in this series. Eureka was among 
the, first cities of the Pacific Coast to join 
the Community Concert movement. The offi- 
cers of the association are: L. F. Puter, 
president; Mrs. C. A. Libbey, first vice- 
president; Mrs. J. H. Crothers, second vice- 
president : Bits: Ricks, third vice- 
president; Dr. B. M. Marshall, secretary ; 
and Thomas Greig, treasurer. 


NOTES 


New Rochelle Choral Art Society 
Concert 


In the auditorium of the New Rochelle, 
Y., Senior High School on the evening 
of December 8 a concert was given by the 
Choral Art Society of New Rochelle under 
the direction of Charles A. Baker. The 
choral portion of the program consisted of a 
group of folk songs; the Brahms waltzes; 
the Lady of Shalott by Wilfred Bendall; 
Chorus of Seraphim by Dubois and My 
3onnie Lass by German. All of which was 
interesting except the cantata, the Lady of 
Shalott, which is written in popular style, 
with cheap waltzes and dull, commonplace 
platitudes, and only occasional relief in the 
more dramatic passages. 

The singing of this and other offerings 
on the program was excellent, the sixty mem- 
bers of the chorus attaining good balance of 
tone and dynamic variety, and Mr. Baker 
presenting interesting interpretations. Mar- 
garet Olsen, the soprano soloist, revealed a 
voice of beauty under excellent control, and 
placed at the disposal of evident musician- 
ship. Mildred Dilling was heard in several 
harp solos as well as in interludes and ac- 
companiments for the choral compositions. 
In her group of solos, from Bach and French 
moderns, she was highly successful in giving 
color, rhythm and poetic content to the mu- 
sic. The excellent pianist of the evening 
was Willard Sektberg. An audience of good 
size gave the concert the aspect of a social 
affair. 


Lowe Artists at Woman’s Faculty 
Club 


Caroline Lowe, vocal instructor, pre- 
sented artist-pupils Eleanor Searle, Helen 
M. Olmstead, Sylvia Francis and Garrick 
Douglas at The Woman's Faculty Club of 
Columbia University, New York, Decem- 
ber 4, in a benefit for Lake Erie College. 
All occupy professional positions in Greater 
New York. Miss Searle’s bright-colored so- 
prano, Miss Olmstead’s warmth of interpre- 
tation, and Miss Francis’ brilliant soprano 
voice and Garrick Douglas’ ease of singing 
were admired. The four artists shared in 
generous applause, and Mme. Lowe played 
skillful accompaniments for her ie 


Theodore Van Yorx Conducts 


Glee Club 


_The Men’s Glee Club of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., was conducted in the first concert of 
the season by Theodore Van Yorx. A pro- 
gram of wide variety was presented under 
the baton of this tenor, teacher and con- 
ductor. 

Margaret McClure-Stitt 
Songs Enjoyed 

Audrey Gillespie, soprano, and Edna How- 
ard Frankl, mezzo soprano, recently collab- 
orated in a program of original songs by 
the Cincinnati composer, Margaret McClure- 
Stitt, in Washington Court House, Ohio. 


The recital was given for the City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


Brooklyn Morning Choral Concert 


Herbert S. Sammond conducted the Win- 
ter Concert of the Brooklyn Morning 
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MUSICAL 


LINKS AGE-OLD STRUGGLES OF PAINTERS 
AND COMPOSERS AGAINST CURRENT BIAS 


Elizabeth Gutman, Soprano, Who Is Also Artist, Points Out 
Striking Similarities 


In her dual role of painter and musician, 
Elizabeth Gutman senses the inter-play of the 
two arts as a profound actuality of life, rath- 
er than as a mere scholastic theory. 

“Not only is all art related,” stated the 
soprano, noted for her penetrating under- 
standing of song and music and _ painting, 
“but I shall go further and say that the arts 
parallel each other in history, development, 
and even in personality. We find the same 


landmarks along the way, the same types of 
personalities with the same problems. 
“After all,” 


continued Miss Gutman, “art 


De Barron photo 
ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Soprano and Painter. 


is the result of an epoch and the effect which 
that epoch has produced on_ the sensitive 
spirit of the creative artist. The artist feels 
the forces at work in his age and he seeks to 
record them in the terms of his medium, be- 
fore they are even dimly perceived by the 
multitude. 

“When we seek to explain the relatively 
late development of music we must remem- 
ber the handicap of the musician. In the 
society of the Middle Ages, and even of the 
Renaissance, he was regarded with contempt, 
like the actor. Or he was so confined by the 
traditions of the church, his other medium of 
expression, that it was only by the utmost 
effort that he was able to throw off his 
shackles. His struggle for freedom was of 
longer duration and more severe than that 
of the painter. 

“Raphael had already designed his great- 
est pictures when music was still held in the 
lifeless grip of the Gregorian chant and the 
plain-song. However, after the florescence 
of Renaissance painting, art seemed to 
pause in its expression and wait for its sis- 
ter, music, to take its first hesitating steps, 
and then run, full tilt, to catch up with her 
elder. Thus the decadence of Renaissance 
painting is contemporary with the first 
emergence of music from the static condi- 
tion of the Middle Ages—its bursting forth 
into freedom as expressed in the works of 
Palestrina, Monteverdi, Pergolesi, Lully, 
Scarlatti and Rameau. 

“Though music put off its medieval grave- 
clothes later in point of time than did paint- 
ing, yet its development took much the same 


course; archaic conventionality—the use of 
modes--classic simplicity, the tempered 
scale, embellishment of melody, development 


of melody, modern experiments in new scale- 
formation, and so on, ad infin. 

“You find in art the same historic se- 
quence: the archaic rigidity of Byzantine 
painting, Giotto daring to break away from 
this tradition—we could like him to Monte- 
verdi—then the whole procession of glorious 
masters of the Renaissance, Botticelli, El 
Greco, Bellini, Titian, Leonardo, Michael 
Angelo, Velasquez, Raphael. 

“This was the Golden Age, comparable with 
the age in music which produced Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Gluck and Mozart. In the 
latter, Mozart, we see the prototype of Ra- 
phael; the grandeur of Beethoven suggests 
the colossal genius of Michael Angelo; Rem- 
brandt and Wagner are alike the masters of 
chiaroscuro. 

“In modern music my _ parallels become 
much more apparent. Now both arts are 
reaching out for the same things at the same 
time, one through the medium of sound, the 
other through color and design. The compo- 
sitions of Debussy and the canvasses of Mo- 
net, how one helps us to understand the 
other! Only the other day Marion Bauer 
stated that Debussy was consciously influ- 
enced by the voung painters who formed the 


‘Impressionist’ group and who were his 
friends. 

“Whistler, an individualist in any age, 


called his pictures ‘symphonies,’ ‘nocturnes,’ 
and other musical names, for he tried to ex- 
press on canvas the mood which, let us say 
Chopin, had expressed in some of his simi- 
larly named compositions. 

‘After Impressionism came revolt, a re- 
turn to form and realism, expressed in music 
by Stravinsky, in art by Cezanne. Schoen- 
berg, producing music based on mathematical 
progressions, has much in common with the 
cubists, trying to reduce form to its original 
elements. 

“Traditions and conventions of scale, key, 
and time have been thrown aside by such or- 
iginal thinkers as Stravinsky, Berg, Hinde- 
mith and Malipiero, in their effort to gain 
flexibility and freedom. The experiments 
of the moderns in atonality and polytonal- 
ity all point to the same effort for a newer, 
more untrammeled expression. Modern 
painters, too, have felt the trend of the times, 
and men like Picasso, Braque and Matisse, 
have consciously abandoned traditions of de- 
sign, perspective and color in their effort to 
make painting more abstract, to bring it 
closer to a subjective treatment. Away with 
the mouldy tatters of the past—we must ex- 
press civilization ! 

“The restlessness of modern life, its lack 
of beauty in the accepted sense of the word, 
have significantly influenced the creative 
thinker of today. Try as he will to escape 
these influences they enter into his soul and 
in his very revolt against them, he expresses 
the turmoil they occasion. Just as our sky- 
scrapers and factory buildings portray a new 
kind of esthetics so does our music and art 


strive with the sordid aspects of contem- 
porary life, and bring forth a new type of 
beauty, in tune with the necessities of the 
age. 


‘And so the art of today demands that we 
lay aside our preconceived notions of the 
classic tradition and gaze upon its produc- 
tion with unprejudiced, I could really say 
new eyes. And the same unprejudice is re- 
quired of those who listen to modern music— 
they must adjust their ears to different non- 
traditional tonal combination, classic form, 
and form must yield to every conception than 
those which have governed the past. We 
have been awakened from our sleep with a 
tremendous clatter and din—but after the 
storm will come the still small voice.” 


Excellent Attractions for Prov- 
idence Community Concerts 


The Providence, R. I., Community Con- 
cert Association includes in its series for this 
season concerts by the Don Cossack Male 
Chorus, Joseph Szigeti and Robert Gold- 
sand, Lily Pons, and Lawrence Tibbett. The 
Providence Association has a membership of 
over 3,000. W hen the association was 
formed, the maximum membership was set 
for 1,800, the capacity of the auditorium. 
However, by the middle of the campaign 
week that number had been attained, and 
many applications were still unaccepted. 
Mrs. Henry D. Sharpe, president, and other 
officers of the organization, conferred with 
Ward French, general manager of the Com- 
munity Concert Service of New York, and 
it was decided to give the concerts in the 
biggest Loew’s theater of the city. A wait- 
ing list has already formed for next year. 


Norwalk, Conn., Enjoys Commun- 
ity Concert Series 


Robert Goldsand, pianist, gave a concert 
in the Norwalk Community Concert Series, 
Norwalk, Conn., December 13. Norwalk 
opened its series this season with a recital 
by Albert Spalding. Since its inception in 
1928, the Norwalk unit has sponsored ap- 
pearances by Mischa Elman, the English 
Singers, the Flonzaley Quartet, Harold 
3auer, Sophie Braslau, Lawrence Tibbett, 
Josef Lhevinne, Mildred Dilling, the Bar- 
rere Little Symphony, The Russian Sym- 
phonic Choir, the Aguilar Lute Quartet, 
Frederic Baer, the Cherniavsky Trio, the 
Cleveland Orchestra and Richard Crooks. 
The current season, besides the Spalding and 
Goldsand concerts, includes Marian Ander- 
son and John Goss and the London Singers 


Kirk Ridge Plays in Syracuse 

Kirk Ridge, pianist, and faculty member 
of the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse 
University, was a soloist at the season’s sec 
ond recital of the Morning Musicales of 
Syracuse, N. Y. The Syracuse Post-Stand- 
ard called Mr. Ridge, “a pianist who charms 
his audience by sparkling brilliancy and deli- 
cate touch.” The same newspaper said of 
his playing of a Chopin waltz that it “was 
exquisitely done and revealed a command of 
dynamics that was most refreshing.” Mr. 
Ridge played several Chopin numbers and 
later. with orchestral accompaniment, was 
heard in the Liszt Hungarian Fantasie. 
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tendencies new with him, to exaggerate 
minor bits, maintain unyielding rhythm, and 
indulge in €xtraneous gestures not formerly 
associated with his way of playing. It seems 
strange for Rachmaninoff to cultivate such 
mannerisms and to hear him prolong pauses 
unduly, and wave and weave his wrists and 
arms about in the fashion of the Delsate 
school of pianists 

The second half of the program presented 
the recitalist’s own Sonata No. 2, opus 36 
(new revision) and his F sharp minor Pre- 
lude and Oriental Sketch, all music not re- 
vealatory of Rachmaninoff’s highest flights 
as a composer. Liszt’s Rhapsodie Espagnole 
ended the concert. 

Owing to its not too attractive thematic 
content and its prolixity and thickness of 
treatment, the Sonata sounded overlong and 
did not impress at least one listener as being 
important or even spontaneous music. Rach- 
maninoft played it with intense seriousness 
and with more warmth than he exhibited 
the other works on his program 

There was much applause from a_ fair 
sized audience (which included Siloti and 
Kreisler) and of course the pianist added the 


necessary encores 
Yale Glee Club Its annual New York 
concert was given Sat- 
urday evening by the Yale Glee Club before 
an enthusiastic audience largely of Yale 
grads and their friends. Marshall Bartholo- 
mew conducted a program as varied as it 
was interesting. Seth Bingham’s everloved 
Mother of Men was the first offering and 
then followed Songs of the Sea, Folk-Songs, 
a Christmas Hymn, Songs of the South, and, 
to end with, Songs of Yale. Particularly 
delightful were two Negro compositions by 
J. W. Work, done for the first time; they 
were Stand the Storm, and Po’ OV Lazarus 
both sung by the club. Lancelot P. 


Ross, 


MUSICAL 


‘28, contributed tenor solos and Basil D. 
Henning, ’32, was heard in the Yankee Gen- 
eral. Robert P. Oldham was at the organ 
for the Christmas Hymn. A feature of the 
program was the appearance of the Eight 
Sons of Eli, popular radio artists, who sang 
two traditional plantation songs. 

Although college glee clubs change from 
year to year, the Yale Club continues to 
maintain a high standard of proficiency. 
These concerts always arouse considerable 
interest and enthusiasm, and the quality of 


the voices, the balance and attacks are a 

credit to the skilful directing of Mr. Bar- 
tholomew. 

y Variations in F minor 

Ralph Wolfe , 

p f Haydn; Fury Over a 


Jeethoven; sonata in B minor, 
Liszt; Snake Charmer (from the suite At 
the Fair) and Pioneer Dance, John Powell; 
Soiré de Vienne, Schubert-Liszt; and Polo- 
naise in A flat, Chopin, formed the program 
given for the annual Town Hall recital of 
Ralph Wolfe, pianist. Mr. Wolfe added sev- 
eral encores including Beethoven's Turkish 


Lost Penny, 


March from The Ruins of Athens. 
His audience responded to Mr. Wolfe's 
playing with pleasure-conveying warmth. 


His technical acquirements show skill, his 
musical reactions are mature, and his pedal 
proficiency has variety and color sense. 

His playing of the Liszt sonata avoided 
overstressing the sentimental aspect of cer- 
tain portions of the lengthy work and gained 
this listener’s regard thereby. 


Marguerite 
Hawkins, lyric 
coloratura soprano, made her debut at Town 
Hall in the afternoon. She is a winner of 
one of the Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation prizes, and sang to a large audi- 
ence which greeted her cordially. 

Miss Hawkins’ voice is one of no unusual 
beauty but is pleasing in quality and suited 
more for the intimate salon than for a con 
cert hall Her outstanding merit would 
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seem to be her sincerity of purpose, 
will to do. 

The opening Mozart air from the Mar- 
riage of Figaro revealed a good legato and 
the voice was colorfully tempered by feel- 
ing. Other and lighter songs of the old 
Italian school were not so clearly etched or 
so well sung. Nor were the Lieder which 
followed (Schumann, Mahler, Loewe). 

Una Voce Poca fa from Rossini’s Barber 
of Seville caught the fancy of the audience 
and they applauded roundly, as also for the 
array of French songs. There was a series 
of American and English compositions to 
close the occasion. 

Kurt Ruhrseitz, skillful and reassuring 
accompanist, furnished playing which was 
more than once a sturdy raft to carry the 
singer safely to port. 
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, Mr. and Mrs. 
New York Chamber 


and the 


Music Society violinists, were 
the assisting 
artists at the second concert of the New 


York Chamber Music 
Ballroom on Sunday evening. Mr. Stoessel 
gave a musicianly and technically expert 
reading of the Bach Brandenburg Concerto 
in which he had the able assistance of the 
piano, flute, violin, viola, cello and double 
bass. The work received an authoritative 
performance which the audience enjoyed. 

The exquisite Brahms quintet in B minor 
was the second opus on the program. This 
beautiful music was played with sympathy 
and finesse by the New York String Quartet 
and Gustave Langenus, clarinetist. 

Walter Gieseking’s quintet in B flat major 
was given its first New York performance. 
Mr. Gieseking is a better pianist than a com- 
poser although the quintet has many points of 
merit. The work is peculiar in construction, 
for all of its modernistic tendencies are con- 
fined to the piano part and the other instru- 
ments are given romantic patterns to inter- 
pret. The work is difficult for performance 
and the music allotted to the French horn 
does not always lie well for that instrument. 
The composition was played excellently and 
pleased the audience. 

Albert Stoessel’s Suite Antique (which has 
had a previous performance by the society), 
closed the program with Mr. and Mrs. Stoes- 
sel as soloists supported by the full ensemble. 
Written in ancient dance form. the music is 
tuneiul and = cleverly orchestrated. The 
Stoessels and the organization interpreted 
the suite with warmth and vigor and aroused 
the enthusiasm of the large audience. 


Society in the Plaza 


A host of fashionables, 
and a few mere musi 
cians, crowded into Steinway Hall, New 
York, to hear Stewart Baird, baritone diseur, 
give the second concert of his series of four. 
His personality sketches comprised char- 
acters of the English seas and ships, Queen 
Victoria (portrayed by Peter Joray) and 
her chatty secretary. and persons seen around 
Picadilly Circus. Clothed as a sailor, Mr. 
Baird described and, by singing a number of 
chanties, pictured various types of sea-dogs, 
irom the lowly stoker to a highly connected 
Harvard student who could not resist the 
call of the sea. The makeup of Mr. Joray’s 
Queen Victoria was marvelous in its detailed 
likeness, as she is pictured in her old age. 
Among the Picadilly characters delineated 
by Mr. Baird were such stage celebrities as 
Grossman, Cohan, Chevalier, Halloway and 
Beatrice Lille, whom he limned by introduc 
ing songs associated with each of them. By 
his singing and acting, his witticisms and 
the varied character of his entertainment, 
Mr. Baird pleases and provokes mirth—even 
from the most dyspeptic grouch. Ralph 
Douglas was the efficient accompanist. 


Stewart Baird 


This pianist gave a 
lengthy program de- 
voted entirely to ogee numbers: Brahms 
(Ballade in G minor, Capriccio in B minor, 
Intermezzo in B minor, Intermezzo in 
major and Rhapsodie in G minor); Schu- 
mann (Viennese Festival Scenes); Proko- 
fieff (Marche, Fantome):; Leschetizky 
(Arabesque); Kanner (Soir d’Avril—first 
performance) ; Philipp (Phalenes) ; Chasins 
(Rush Hour in Hong Kong); Brahms- 
Grainger (Cradle Song) Friedman- 
Gaertner (Wiener Tanze). Nothing usual 
about that array. 

The Steinway Hall audience approved the 
manner in which Miss Ives presented her 
novelties not to forget mentioning the adept 
pub lication of the Brahms and Schumann 
pieces. Miss Ives’ technic is well-grounded 
and her interpretative insight distinctive. 


Katharine Ives 


Lorenzo Camilieri’s 
People’s Chorus 
gave its annual Christmas-tide concert at 
Carnegie Hall in the afternoon. Gina Pin- 
nera was the soloist, and Edwin Markham, 
the poet, was guest of honor. The program 
consisted of The Heavens Are Telling from 
Haydn's Creation, Christmas hymns, and 
songs, the chorus And the Glory of the 
Lord from Handel's Messiah, Break Forth 
(from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio) and a 
Cradle Song by Mr. Camilieri. 

The chorus consisting of some 500 sing- 
ers showed spirit and well proportioned vol- 


People’s Chorus 


1931 


ume and color. They responded with pre- 
cision to the able direction of Mr. Camilieri 
and sang with evident pleasure. The organ- 
ization meets in weekly rehearsals for the 
sake of enjoying music and their own sing- 
ing particularly, and the vim and good na- 
ture of their performance made a happy im- 
pression on the audience which gathered to 
hear them. 

Gina Pinnera sang airs from (Puccini’s 
Tosca and La Vally of Catalina and songs 
of diverse contemporary American com- 
posers. Edwin Markham read his own 
poem, How the Great Guest Came. 

The concert closed with the audience and 
chorus singing the People’s Chorus musical 
insignia, Of Any Little Word of Ours. 


December 19, 


Jerome Rappaport *_ youth not so 

many years out 
of kneebreeches, Jerome Rappaport, appeared 
on a New York concert stage last Sunday 
for the first time in a half-dozen winters. 
This reviewer never heard the artist as a 
child prodigy and therefore cannot speak of 
his development. At any rate his present 
precocity, in a program devoted to Brahms, 
Liszt, Schumann and modern works of no 
mean proportions, was distinctly and_bril- 
liantly in evidence. Rappaport’s readings are 
replete with youthful imagination, tempera- 
mental drive, and a refreshing absence of 
the kind of maturity which makes for dry- 
ness. 

Brahms’ Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
of Handel will bring out the true mettle 
of any pianist. Rappaport’s demonstration 
was effective even if the prodigious fugue 
lacked slightly in harmonious articulation. 
On the other hand the young man has an 
aptitude for poesy and is the possessor of 
subtle dynamics. 

Schumann’s Warum and In der Nacht 
received individual interpretations. The sel- 
dom-heard Funérrailles (written by Liszt in 
commemoration of one of the Hungarian 
uprisings) found. expressive publication. 
Swift digits, agreeable tone, and interesting 
nuances in delivery were revealed in num- 
bers by Rachmaninoff, Medtner, Prokofieff 
and Scriabin’s sonata in F sharp, op. 
The program was heard by a numerous 
audience which welcomed the pianist ad- 
miringly. 

English Singers Whenever Nobel 

prizes are awarded to 
musical organizations for the advancement 
of international amity the English Singers 
must come in for serious consideration. A 
vast audience which filled Town Hall to 
overflowing seemed to be of this opinion on 
the occasion of the group's return to Ameri- 
ca, opening a series of “Three joyous Yule- 
tide Programs.” Encore after encore was 
demanded and after half a dozen extras 
were given the audience clamored for more. 

The object lesson of this ensemble of six 
unaccompanied voices can scarcely be over- 
estimated; perhaps in some happy day in the 
future such singing will be plentiful in 
American circles. But only when we under- 
stand “that in the beginning there was song’ 
can that golden day arrive and music reach 
its real heritage. 

The singers, Flora Mann, Nellie Carson, 
Lillian Berger, Norman Stone, Norman 
Noltey and Cuthbert Kelly, began with four 
Christmas motets, including Earth Today 
Rejoices, and others. Then they devoted 
themselves with equal success to ballads, 
madrigals and a delightful bouquet of carols. 
Dr. David Stanley Smith was represented by 
one ey cma a deft adaptation of Sing 
We Noel Once More, while the other tran- 
scriptions were attributed to Holst. Scott 
and other composers of British origin. 

Altogether the concert was an unceasing 
delight of a kind unique in American musi- 
cal precincts. The audience, was unremit- 
ting in applause and eagerly demanded en- 
cores. 


A pleasing personal- 
ity unites with a 
mezzo-soprano voice of power and frequent 
delivery in Kathryn Lamson, heard by an 
audience of fair size in Chalif Hall. Of 
sixteen items the dramatic Fisher’s Widow 
(Edwards) showed the singer’s best capac- 
ity, but she still lacks in proper attack of 
medium tones, as well as in effectiveness of 
expression. Stuart Ross at the piano was 
capable, accurate, supporting. 


Kathryn Lamson 


OTHER CONCERTS 
Juilliard Artists’ Recital 

In the first recital, Course, B, of the vari- 
ous concerts offered by the Juilliard School 
of Music, Sadah Shuchari and _ Isabelle 
Yalkovsky were heard in an interesting pro- 
gram. These, artists will be recalled as 
youthful prodigies and prize winners, and 
in this Juilliard appearance they gave ample 
evidence of such powers as would warrant 
the distinction they have earned. 

Miss Shuchari played the Bach Chaconne 
and a group of shorter pieces, terminating 
with the Carnaval Russe by Wieniawski, 
offering the player full opportunity for dis- 
play of her technical and tonal equipment. 

Miss Yalkovsky gave arresting readings 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N, Y 
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SOPRANO 
Mégt.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 
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Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
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Voice trial free 
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161 West 16th St., New York 


Apt. 6H 
Telephone: CHelsea 3-7321 


MUSICA 


Boston Publishers Protest 


At its regular meeting of December 8 the 
Boston Music Publishers’ Association drew 
up a resolution concerning the organization 
known as the Song Writers’ Protective As- 
sociation declaring that it would not “be a 
party to any such so-called ‘Minimum Basic 
Agreement’ as that printed and circulated 
privately and more recently published in full 
in The Billboard of November 14th and 21st, 
1931.” 

In the preamble to this resolution the Bos- 
ton publishers state that the Song Writers’ 
Protective Association has been organized 
“for the express purpose of regulating and 
controlling the music publishing industry, 
dictating the form of their royalty agree- 
ments with composers, the rates of royalty 
to be paid, and the times and manner of pay- 
ment ; forbidding their composer-members 
from havi ing any dealings whatever with pub- 
lishers who have not signed up with the 
Association, and forbidding the publishers 
who sign up with them from making any 
contracts whatever with composers who are 
not members of the association also 
proposing to invest the sole control and 
ownership of ~— in the composer or 
author. 


Yuletide pr i St. Charles 
Hotel, Atlantic City 

A special musical program for Yuletide 
guests at the St. Charles Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., has been announced by Charles 
F. Hamer, director of the St. Charles Hotel 
Trio, which consists of Mr. Hamer. cello; 
Ellis Chasens, violin; and Lawrence Ocker 
lander, pianist. The programs will offer 
selections from Herbert’s Babes in Toyland, 
from Carmen and from Haensel and Gretel; 
Christmas songs ; Cathedral Chimes 
(Brown), Tschaikowsky’s Waltz of the 
Flowers, Calm as the Night (Bohm), and 
music by Jessel, Rossini, Rubinstein and 
others. The St. Charles Trio has two for- 
mer members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Mr. Hamer, formerly a member of both the 
Philadelphia and Cleveland Orchestras, 
studied in the Royal College of Music, Eng- 
land. He was a member of Charles Halle’s 
Orchestra when that organization was con 
ducted by Hans Richter. 

Music is an all-year-round feature of the 
St. Charles Hotel and in addition to the pro- 
grams for guests provided by Mr. Hamer, 
piano, organ and music rooms are available 
to artists visiting Atlantic City. 


Paul Robeson Bids London 
Au Revoir 


Paul Robeson made his final London ap- 
pearance on December 13, before sailing for 
America. He announced that his American 
appearances will be confined to the theatre, 
and that he will make only occasional ap- 
pearances as a singer over the radio. His 
programs contain Negro Spirituals. 


Mme. Elba Entertains 


Frances Laing White, soprano and poetess, 
was entertained at a tea given by Maddalena 
Elba in her suite at the Peter Stuyvesant 
Hotel recently. Mrs. White is leaving for 
her home in Shreveport, La., for the holi- 
days and meen her return to New York the 


OBITUARY 


GUSTAVE ROTHAPFEL 


Gustave Rothapfel, father of “Roxy,” died 
at his daughter’s home in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on December 14, while his son was con- 
ducting a broadcast from WMCA, cele- 
brating a reunion of his Old Gang. 

Mr. Rothapfel would have been seventy- 
nine years old on Christmas. Born in Ger 
many, he came to America many years ago, 
and settled in Minnesota, later coming to 
New York, where he was established as a 
shoe repairer. He is survived by two sons 
and a daughter. 


JULIUS C. ROSENTHAL 


Julius C. Rosenthal, general manager of 
the American Society of Composers, Auth- 
ors and Publishers, died at his New York 
home on December 13, after a short Py 
He was forty-seven years old. 

Mr. Rosenthal was general manager of his 
organization since its founding sixteen years 
ago, and defended its members in its many 
battles for protection of performing rights 
on copyrighted published works. 

He is survived by his widow, a son and 
two daughters; also by his mother and sey 
eral brothers and sisters. Funeral services 
were held at the Temple Emanu-El, New 
York, on December 15, Masonic services 
having been held previously at the West 
End Funeral Chapel. 


INGA OLUND 


Inga Olund died at her daughter’s home 
in Portland, Ore., on December 3. She came 
to the United States in 1876 to sing with 
the Swedish Ladies’ Quartet in Philadelphia, 
and was a protegee of the dowager queen 
of Sweden and of the Countess Benedict. 


COURTER 


first of the year she is to establish a large 
chorus. 

Mrs. White has been for eight years as- 
sociated with several New York clubs. Pier 
A. Tirindelli and Gennaro M. Curci have 
written music for some of her lyrics. 


David Barnett to Give New York 
Recital 


David Barnett, pianist, will give his fourth 
annual recital in Carnegie Hall on Decem- 
ber 21. The program which Mr. Barnett 
has assembled for his New York recital lists 
the Brahms Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme of Handel (Opus 24); the Schu- 
bert Moments Musicals (Opus 94); the 
Chopin sonata in B flat minor (Opus 25), 
and compositions by himself, Two Interludes 
(Opus 7) and a Ballade (Opus 19). 

Mr. Barnett recently completed a tour of 
the middle West, including a performance 
of the Beethoven piano concerto in G, ac- 
companied by the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra and directed by Eugene Goossens. 
He will play with the Paris Symphony Or- 
chestra in March. 


Dr. Carl to Present the Messiah 

The Messiah will be sung at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and 
Twelfth Street, New York City, on Christ- 
mas Eve, under the direction of Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl. Mozart’s version of the 
chorus, For Unto Us a Child Is Born, will 
be used. The Motet Choir and the follow- 
ing soloists will participate: Mildred Rose, 
soprano; Amy Ellerman, alto; Dan Gridley, 
tenor, and Dudley Warwick, bass. A group 
of Christmas carols will precede the ora- 
toro, 


Guest Conductor for Cincinnati 
The concerts for the eleventh and twelfth 
weeks of the Cincinnati Orchestra will be 
under the direction of Vladimir Bakaleini- 
koff, guest conductor, who announces an all- 
Russian program for January 8 and 9, with 
works by Glinka, Rachmaninoff, Arensky- 
Glazounoff and Rimsky-Korsakoff. In the 
concerts of December 31 and January 1 
Sowerby’s Prairie is to be given, as well 
as works by Ravel, Desabata, Mendelssohn 
and Weber. 


Clarence Adler a Soloist 

of the Musical Courier 
reference was made to Clarence Adler as 
“a pianist well known in New York musi- 
cal circles as a soloist and accompanist of 
marked ability.” Mr. Adler has never played 
an accompaniment in public for anyone in 
the United States, and the Musical Courier 
is glad to correct its erroneous statement 
made inadvertently. 


In a recent issue 


S. L. Cheslar Teaching in New 
York and Brooklyn 


Samuel L. Cheslar, violinist, formerly a 
member of the vocal faculty of the Schar- 
wenka Conservatory of Music in Berlin, has 
opened studios in New York and Brooklyn. 


Gardini Scholarships Offered 
Berta Gerster Gardini is offering three 
full scholarships as Christmas gifts, for so- 
prano, contralto, baritone or tenor voices. 
She was a W agnerian singer of note in ‘Sal 
day, and appeared in Europe with Schumann- 
Heink. Mme. Olund also toured the United 
States with the Theodore Thomas orches- 
tra. 
The burial took place in 


CALLE KNORRING 
Calle Knorring, 


Minnesota. 


Finnish composer and 


conductor, died on December 9 in Copen- 
hagen, where he was visiting. He was sev- 
enty years old. For several years he con- 


ducted the men’s chorus known as the Merry 
Musicians, and later directed the Swedish 
theatre in Helsingfors. Not long ago, a fund 
was raised which permitted him to devote 
his energies to composition and to reside 
comfortably in Denmark. 


EDWARD BRANSCOMBE 
Durspan, Sourn Arrica.—The death oc- 
curred suddenly here of Edward Brans- 
combe of London, conductor of the West- 
minster Glee Singers, within a few hours 
of the completion of that ensemble’s South 
\frican tour. 


RAIMUND VON ZUR MUEHLEN 


Raimund von zur Muehlen, tenor and 
vocal teacher, died at his home in Steyning, 
Sussex, England, on December 9. He was 
seventy-seven years old. 
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Coach and Accompanist 
SHERMAN Square STUDIOS 
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MUSICAL 


Soloists, Symphony and Chorus 
Share Buffalo’s Applause 


Kreisler, Boston Symphony, McCormack, Rachmaninoff, Brosa String 


Quartet, 


Burrato, N. Y.—A capacity house greeted 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, upon their appearance in 
Elmwood Music Hall. The Tschaikowsky 
symphony No. 4 in F minor, op. 36, and 
Wagner's Prelude to Lohengrin were an 
auspicious opening for the series of the 
Ruffalo Musical Fomdation Inc., Alfred H. 
Schoellkopf, president, Marion deForest, lo- 
cal manager. 

RACHMANINOFF A FAVORITE 

The series of Philharmonic concerts under 
the local management of Zorah B. Berry 
opened with Rachmaninoff, whose art is well 
known in Buffalo where he is a great favor- 
ite. The large audience which greeted him 
in Consistory auditorium testified to his popu- 
larity. 

Tue Don Cossacks 

The Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus, 
brought to Buffalo by the Philharmonic 
Concert Company, sang their varied pro- 
gram of sacred and native songs to a highly 
pleased audience in the Consistory audi- 
The novelty of the program, and 
vocal effects produced under the leadership 
of their conductor Serge Jaroff, brought 
many recalls 

The Philharmonic Company under the Io- 
cal management of Zorah B. Berry, also 
brought Fritz Kreisler. A capacity audience 


Don Cossack Male 
Attractions of the 


Chorus, 
Week 


the Principal 


with many hundreds on the stage listened to 
an exceptional program magnificently 
played, clamoring for and winning three 
favorite encores. Carl Lamson, for years 
Kreisler’s accompanist, played with his usual 
musicianly skill. 

The Brosa String Quartet of London 
opened the season of the Buffalo Symphony 
Society with a concert in the State Teachers 
College auditorium. It was their first appear- 
ance in this city. Quartets of Schubert, 
3eethoven and Prokofieff were performed. 

The coming of John McCormack to Buf- 
falo is always a gala event. Therefore 
Thanksgiving eve this year was an espe- 
cially festive occasion. McCormack in his 
usual good humor, generously sang the songs 
dear to the hearts of his admiring public. 
Handel's Oh, Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave 
Me: the Vinci aria, and the beautiful Rach- 
maninoff To the Children, stand out in 
memory. Edwin Schneider, his associate for 
many years, contributed in full measure to the 
pleasure of the occasion, not alone in his 
cones ir but in the group of piano 
solos 

The Chromatic Club’s first Saturday after- 
noon musicale of the season was an enjoy- 
able occasion. The ballroom of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club was filled with friends 
of the performers, who demonstrated their 
pleasure in prolonged applause. Florence 
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Ann Reid, favorite local contralto, in a Rienzi 
(Wagner) aria, her songs by Schubert, 
Kricka, Campbell-Tipton and Sinding, evi- 
denced a finished style and interpretation. 
Ethyol McMullen’s sympathetic accompani- 
ments merited a share in the honors. Isa- 
belle Workman, violinist, a newcomer who 
has proved herself to be a decided acquisition 
to Buffalo’s music circles, with William 
Gomph, pianist, presented two sonatas, the 
3rahms (D minor) and the contrasting 
Fauré Sonata with perfect unity. Miss 
Workman’s technical fluency, artistry, mu- 
sicianship pleasing personality, won 
hearty applause, Mr. Gomph’s admirable 
work sharing the honors. 

Chromatic Club’s second Saturday after- 
noon was given by three of its talented 
members: Margaret Reed Dooley, mezzo 
soprano; Ilona McLeod, pianist, and Robert 
Hufstader, accompanist. Twentieth Century 
Club hall was filled with a discriminating, 
enthusiastic audience, who bestowed applause 
on all the participants. Miss Dooley’s warm 
voice and fine musicianship were well dis- 
played in the varied Schumann cycle, Frauen 
Liebe und Leben. and the later group by 
Liza Lehmann, Margaret Ruthven Lang, 
and Samuel Lover. She was repeatedly re- 
called. Robert Hufstader’s accompaniments 
were satisfying. Ilona McLeod’s accomplish- 
ments are well known. Her audience ex- 
pected and received much, in the Davids- 
bundler (Schumann) and later with her 
portrayal of the Liszt Harmonies du Soir, 
Poissons d’Or, (Debussy), and two Scria- 
bine Etudes, in all of which she displayed 
admirable artistic growth. 

The Buffalo Orpheus, with its new direc- 
tor, William Breach, was received by a large 
audience in Elmwood Music Hall, in its first 
concert of the season. An entire change in 
type of program; the use of brass instru- 
ments and the Pan-American organ; the 
addition of 100 boys’ voices; the soloist 
\rthur Kraft; the energetic spirit of Mr. 
Breach, all combined to make the concert 
a gala occasion. The boys’ Sandmannchen. 
(Brahms), with piano and dulcitone accom- 
paniment won much favor. The male chor 
uses, Schubert’s Die Allmacht with brasses, 
tvmpani, organ, solo passages by Mr. Kraft: 
Widmung, (Franz), arranged by William 
Breach and Cadman’s Glory (with brasses) 
stirred the audience to hearty bursts of ap- 
pause. Mr. Kraft’s finished style and voice 
of unusual clarity were impressive in his 
groups of songs in German and English, and 
he was obliged to respond with two encores. 
Robert Hufstader as organist officiated in 
his usual thoroughly capable manner. 

The |Parkside Lutheran Church gave a 
performance of John FE. West’s Seedtime and 
Harvest. Harry W. Whitney, organist and 
director, the church quartet (Helen Min- 
chen, Geraldine Ayres Ulrich, Elmer Dayer, 
Thomas Woodruff) being assisted by Flor- 
ence Ralston, Marion Paterson, Sydney 
Brown, and William Dorries. It was an 
admirable performance, enjoyed by the 
large congregation, and reflecting much 
credit upon organist Whitney. 

Emil R. Keuchen recently presented his 
organ pupil, Arthur Saunders, in St. John’s 
Evangelical Church. The assisting soloists 
were Rosemary Stauch, soprano, and Emil 
Wollschlager, tenor. The voung organist 
showed undoubted talent in the performance 
of his program. Both soloists contributed to 
the occasion, and the church was filled by 
a large audience. 

The Schwaebischer Saengerbund, under 
the efficient leadership of Erich Beu, gave 
its first concert of the season in Harugari 
Temple, Emilie Hallock, soprano, Beth Bow 
man Wolanek accompanist, and the Klein- 
hans Orchestra assisting. The singers 
showed advancement since last summer, 
when they were among the prize winners at 
the Saengerfest in Poughkeepsie; the prize 
songs Fruehlingszauber, (Max Meyer-Ol- 
bersleben), and Fahr’wohl, (Julius Wen- 
gert), met with appreciation at this concert. 
Emilie Louise Hallock’s vocal prowess, her 
choice of songs in German, and her person- 
ality, delighted her hearers. Beth Bowman 
Wolanek’s musicianly accompaniments 
merited a share of the applause. 

That body of energetic singers, the Buf- 
falo Choral Club, gave a president’s tea in 
the home of Mrs. James Chalmers of Rich- 
mond Avenue, the officers receiving with 
Mrs. Charles Warren. Mrs. Joseph Owen- 
house opened her adjoining home for the 
musical program, given by three of the mem 
hers Frances youthful pianist, 
plaved Dance in the Patio (Repper), and 
Hong Kong, (Chassins) with excellent tech 
nic and interpretation. Mrs. William Leg 
gett’s voice was especially appealing in her 
second song Quiet (Sanderson). Bessie 
Worsfold, violinist. plaved Concert Waltz 
(Loth) and Russian Gavotte (Pye), with 
brilliancy. Miss Nye contributed excellent 
accompaniments. 

Mrs. William H. Daniels has given six 
scholarships for voice, piano, violin and other 
orchestral musical instruments to the First 
Settlement Music School to be known as the 
William H. Daniels Memorial Scholarship 
Evelyn Choate, chairman of this scholarship 
committee announces the winners to date as 
follows: voice, Audrey Ely, pupil of Har- 
riet Welch Spire; voice, Ruth Pettit, who 
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will study with Margaret Adsit Barrell; 
violin, Alice Fisher of Williamsville, will 
continue her studies with Helen Eastman; 
Stanley Mikulec will become a pupil of Jan 
Pawel Wolanek, violinist. Only one piano 
scholarship winner has been announced so 
far. Gerald Hahn, who was a pupil of Mar- 
garet Jane Ferguson until her removal to 
New York City, will study with Mary 
Larned. 

The members of the Memorial Scholarship 
are Jane Showerman McLeod, Mary Larned, 
Harriet Welch Spire, Margaret A. Barrell, 
Jan Pawel Wolanek and Helen Doyle East- 
man. 

Edith Spinazzola Di Bartolo, pianist, pre- 
sented an admirable program of piano solos 
for the Lafayette High School, through the 
courtesy of the Extension Committee of the 
Chromatic Club. Two groups of Scarlatti, 
Brahms, Arensky, Ireland, Fauré, Debussy 
and Chopin, were given with excellence, the 
audience testifying to their appreciative en- 
joyment. 

Anna Kowalska successfully contributed a 
group of piano solos to a recent lecture giv- 
en by Ruth E. Norton at the Museum of 
Science. 

The Guild of Allied Arts enjoyed a music 
program arranged by Clara J. Knoll, pre- 
senting Florence Ralston, soprano; Beres- 
ford Wells, pianist; William Fahlbusch, cel- 
list, and Clara Knoll, accompanist. 

Louise Anthes, soprano, pupil of Ger- 
trude MacTaggart, is in New York City 
studying with Frank La Forge. Miss An- 
thes acted as solo soprano in Miss Ralston’s 
absence this past summer in the First Pres- 
byterian Church choir. 

Ruth Bender, a former piano pupil of Mrs. 
Charles K. Warren, is studying in New 
York City, under the tutelage of Ernest 
Hutcheson, Muriel Kerr and the Institute of 
Musical Art. 

The reopening of the Szag School of 
Music was an informal musicale-tea. Dor- 
othy Hobbie Coats, contralto; Anna Knowl- 
ton, pianist; Florence Shearer Sparfield, ac- 
companist, contributed to the program. As- 
sociated with the school are Ethel Holmes 
Munsey, dramatic reader and lecturer, and 
Lois Smith Penfold, teacher of dancing. 

The Niagara Falls Music League will pre- 
sent the Bach B minor Mass in St. Paul's 
M. E. Church, under the direction of F. 
Austin Lidbury. Chorus, orchestra and solo- 
ists, will be drawn from the ranks of Ni- 
agara Falls musicians. 


Scholarship Offered by Diller- 
Quaile School 


Auditions will be given on December 21 at 
the Diller-Quaile School of Music for a 
competition piano sc holarship which is be- 
ing offered by the school in its preparatory 
department. Applicants should be between 
the ages of eight and twelve. 


Little Rock Hears Iturbi 


On November 23 Jose Iturbi, the Spanish 
pianist, gave the first concert in the series 
of the Little Rock, Ark., Community Con- 
cert Association. This association is” in 
affiliation with the Community Concert Ser- 
vice of which Ward French, founder of this 
plan of concert giving, is general manager. 
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MUSICAL 


Washington, D. C., Is Responsive to 
National Orchestra Programs 
Hans Kindler Varies His Offerings—Other Concerts of the Week 


Wasuincaton, D. C.—The National Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave a concert on Novem- 
ber 29 in Constitution Hall when Hans 
Kindler read the second of his Sunday after- 
noon programs. Mr. Kindler has shown 
keen insight in the reaction of concert audi- 
ences by providing colorful music by out- 
standing composers. Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in D minor was played by the orches- 
tra in inimitable manner, and though the 
score calls for two pianos the harp, played 
by Alfred Manning, was substituted for one, 
while the second piano was played by August 
Borgreno as guest artist. The Flight of the 
3umble Bee, from The Legend of Tsar 
Saltan (Rimsky-Korsakoff), was the fifth 
number on the program. In the Caucasian 
Sketches (Ippolitoff-Ivanoff), a round, of 
applause was given George Wargo, viola 
player, and Emil Spetzer, English horn. 

The concert given by the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, December 3, at Constitu- 
tion Hall, was replete with interest even to 
those having already heard the same num- 
bers on Sunday’s program. Hans Kindler 
and his men are reaching the heights with 
their consistent advancement in surety of at- 
tack, tonal beauty and grasp of all points of 
a score. The house resounded with round 
on round of applause at the end of this con- 
cert which was attended by Mrs. Hoover, 
accompanied by Mrs. Gann, sister of the 
Others in the audience were 
Mrs. H. H Beach, John Powell and A. 
Walter * oakead editor of Musical America. 

The President and Mrs. Hoover gave the 
first State dinner of the season, December 3, 


Audray Roslyn for Boston 
Audray Roslyn’s Boston concert, to be 
given in Jordan Hall, January 14, includes 
a group by American composers, all of whom 
are living, with the exception of Charles 
Griffes. 
of the 


Miss Roslyn has chosen The Knight 


Black 


Pool (from Polychromatics ), 


Chidnoff photo 
AUDRAY ROSLYN 


by Gruenberg; Toccata from Four Piano 
Pieces by Marion Bauer; Notturno by 
Griffes; and a piece by Harold Morris, en- 
titled An Etching (from Once Upon a 
Time), which will be given its performance 
from manuscript. 

In addition to these, Miss Roslyn’s pro- 
gram offers a sonata by Baldassare Galuppi 
(1703-1785) ; Aria by Padre Martini (1706- 
1784) ; Gigue by Karl Heinrich Graun (1701- 
1759); Fuga, Frescobaldi-Bartok, and two 
Liszt items. 

This recital is the first of the current 
season for the young American pianist. She 
gave a recital in Town Hall, New York, 
last March, following a winter of concerts 
in Germany and Holland. 


Sigmund Spaeth Speaks in Gard- 
ner, Mass. 


Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, educational direc- 
tor of Community Concert Service, has tak- 
en an active part in several of the recent 
campaigns conducted by that organization. 
His latest appearance was in Gardner, Mass., 
where he was a dinner speaker, in the pres- 
ence of an enthusiastic audience. 

Earlier in the day, Dr. Spaeth appeared at 
the Murdock High School, in the neighbor- 
ing community of Winchendon, and also 
addressed the Gardner Kiwanis Club and the 
doctors and nurses of the State Asylum. 
On a previous visit to New England, Dr. 
Spaeth was presented at a special assembly 
of the Gardner High School, besides taking 
part in the noon program of the Chair City 
Club. 

The same tour included lecture engage- 


followed by a musicale. Edward Johnson, 

Canadian tenor, and Mischa Levitzki, pianist, 
were heard in a delightful recital. Celius 
Dougherty was accompanist for Mr. John- 
son. 

The President and Mrs. 
the Chapel Choir of Capitol University, 
Columbus, Ohio, at the White House before 
its concert, December 2, in Grace Lutheran 
Church. They thanked each member of the 
choir for the delightful Christmas and church 
music offered. This choir has a_ splendid 
tonal quality, and clear diction. 

Walter Damrosch has canceled his lecture- 
recital on Wagner’s Parsifal which was to 
have been given December 14. 

Yvonne Gall and Edward Johnson were 
the artists appearing at the first of Mrs. 
Lawrence Townsend's Musical Mornings for 
the season 1931-32 at the Mayflower. Mlle. 
Gall added to her reputation here as a singer 


Hoover received 


and was warmly received by an audience 
noted for its conservatism. Mr. Johnson, as 
always, sang delightfully for the audience 
which applauded him as vociferously as 
Mile. Gall. 


John McCormack was the guest of honor 
of the Minister of the Irish Free State and 
Mrs. MacWhite at a reception. 

Fritz Kreisler gave a concert on Decem- 
ber 1, in Constitution Hall, before an audi- 
ence which filled the great auditorium. 

Mary Howe, pianist and composer, Alden 
Finckel, Dorothy Radde Emery, and Henry 
S. Gregor were heard in a recital of their 
own compositions before the Friday Morn- 
ing Music Club, November 27. D. R. 


ments in Worcester (both at the Academy, 
and on the Fine Arts Course at Clark Col 
lege), Deerfield Academy, Williston Acad- 
emy and Amherst, where a Community Con- 
cert Association has just been formed. Dr. 
Spaeth has also appeared this fall at the 
University of Pennsylvania; the Monday 
Club of Passaic, N. J.; the Thomas Hunter 


Association and the Harvard Club, New 
York, and has assisted in Community Con- 
cert campaigns in Genesco, N. ; Norfolk, 


Va ii and York, Pa. 


.; Allentown, 


Providence Hails Mary Wigman 


Mary Wigman is receiving the ovations of 
the press on her tour just begun, as may 
be gauged by the following from the Provi- 
dence Journal: 

“Back to us from her native Germany and 
conquests overseas, Mary Wigman came last 
night to enchant us once again with her 
strange and compelling rhythms, and to 
bring the house down in cheers and applause. 
Her visit was a triumph, and her presence a 
sheer delight, for her art has strengthened 
in the interval, and all her Germanic fire and 
brusque angularity strength which 
marked her earlier Providence sojourn have 
taken on new meaning. She is now a com- 
plete artist, unique and memorable, and the 
name Wigman has become a permanent en- 
try in the history of the dance. 

“All of Miss Wigman’s program was new. 
There was nothing here that we had seen 
before, and though we did much to call back 
one or two of the earlier numbers (the spec- 
tacular Dervish dance, for example), she 
held steadfastly to her somewhat changed 
design. 

“The first and major half of her program 
concerned itself with the dance cycle, Opfer, 
which achieves an anguished depth of mean- 


ing one hardly supposed to be within the 
authority of the dance. The second half, 
plainly designed to be a shade more light- 


hearted, was built upon Spanish rhythms and 
though charming was of less historic im- 
portance. It is gratifying to remember that 
not a single figure of her dancing addressed 
itself. to popularity; and it is therefore 
doubly gratifying to record that at the close 
of her abstruse program the audience gave 
her an ovation, declining to leave the thea- 
ter until the lights were raised after a dozen 
curtain-calls.”’ 


Clark’s Appreciation Lessons 


So much interest was created by the pres- 
entation of Pagliacci before a music appre- 
ciation class held recently at the Abraham 
& Strauss department store in Brooklyn that 
the class members decided to hold a theater 
party at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
order that they might hear an actual grand 
opera performance, 

This appreciation class has been in charge 
of Kenneth S. Clark, director of music ac- 
tivities in the store. Through the courtesy 
of the educational department of the RCA 
Victor Company, various symphonies, operas 
and other works have been studied through 
phonographic recordings. A special feature 
of the course was a visit by the class to the 
Times Square Studio of the National Broad- 
casting Company to see and hear the broad- 
casting of a symphonic hour by Walter Dam- 
rosch and his orchestra. 
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MUSICAL 


Los Angeles Philharmonic Gives 
Richard Strauss’ Alpine Symphony 


Steinberg’s Arrangement of the Bach Chaconne and the Clock Sym- 


phony by Haydn Receive First 


los ANGELES, CaLt.—Thanks to Director 
\rtur Rodzinski and the Philharmonic Or- 
hestra, local patrons became acquainted 
with the Alpine symphony by Richard 
Strauss The performance was impressive 
iltthough marred by the unfortunate idea of 
plunging the house into complete darkness 
by way of indicating night hours betore sun- 
rise and after sunset. while the same effect 
suggest darkness during 
the storm-episode. The concert included two 
other first performances, devoted to Stein- 
berg’s arrangement of the Bach Chaconne 
and the Clock symphony by Haydn. 

John Smallman’s a capt lia choir, singularly 
able singing choir, attracted 
a large audience to the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium in a program of Italian, Spanish and 
(german works, English madrigals and con- 
temporary Americans. Percy Grainger’s 
Tribute to Stephen Foster was sung for the 
first time, with the composer and Raymond 
McFeeters lending two-piano support. The 
phantasia was gladly received 


was introduced to 


Excellent organ art marked the recital 
of John Connell, the Johannesburg (South 
\frica) symphonv director, who appeared in 
the University of California auditorium. 

Violin virtuosity of the Auer school and 
temperament won cordial plaudits 
for Jascha Gegna, who, though an active 
teacher, concertizes once or twice annually. 
In Max Rabinowitsch he had a splendid ac 
companist 

Owing to cancellation of the Roth Quartet 
tour, the Vertchamps quartet substituted for 
the second Coleman Chamber series concert. 
This is the first season of the new ensemble. 


Russian 


Flora Cronemiller, soprano, sang before 
the Friday Morning Club. Mrs. Cecil 
l'rankel continues this season as music chair- 
man and presented also the Bartlett-Frankel 
String Quartet, endowed by her in memory 
of her father, A. G. Bartlett. The program 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR RENT—-MUSIC STUDIOS, part time. Opposite 
Public Library, West 40th Street, New York. 
Steinway grand piano, elevator service, Tele 
phone PEnnsylvania 6-4792. 


FOR RENT—Unfurnished studio apartment in the 
50's, Beekman Terrace section. Exclusive private 


house. Studio, connecting with dining-room, 65 
feet long. Modern kitchen and pantry. Two large 
bedrooms and two baths Servant’s room with 
bath. Very unusual, References. Telephone 


Plaza 3-2533. 


WANTED—A two or three room apartment in hotel 
or apartment-hotel, Dining-room service essential 
Addr« “R. HH.” care of Musical Courier, 113 
West 57th Street, New York, 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


THE FAMOUS MATHUSHEK, “‘Known for Tone,”’ 
and other Small Uprights and Small Grands 
Musicians, Teachers, Piano Students will find 
splendid instruments in our Rent Stock. Used 
Small Uprights, $4 up Used Small Grands, $10 
up. MATHUSHEK, 14 East 39th St. (near Fifth 
Ave.), New York. 


Performance—Other Programs 


included a new and skillfully written quartet 
by Fanny Dillon of this city. 

Philip Tronitz, Norwegian pianist, was 
acclaimed in an all-Chopin program betore 
the Ebell Club. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff, formerly of New 
York City, much in demand here and on the 
coast from Vancouver to San Diego by way 
of voice master classes, will hold an intensive 
teaching session in Manhattan the last week 
of December and the first of January. Ow- 
ing to a heavy teaching schedule in Los An- 
geles, he must return next month. 

Alexia Bassian, soprano and pedagogue, 
formerly of London, is fulfilling a gratifying 
number of oratorio and recital engagements. 
She is also a voice instructor, histrionic and 
interpretive coach. 

Clifford Lott has resumed his regular stu- 
dent recitals. This baritone and teacher 
makes it a practice of sharing these pro- 
grams with his artist students, thus practi- 
cally demonstrating what he preaches. Mr. 
Lott gave an artistic recital of early Italian, 
Handel, lieder and modern items late last 
season and has been the recipient of many 
requests to repeat the concert. Blanche 
Rogers Lott (Mrs. Clifferd Lott), has a 
large teaching class. Florence Rubin, so- 
prano; Haralson Smith, tenor; Annette 
Myers, Terry Koechig, all artist students of 
Bertha Vaughn, voice teacher, were heard 
in Mr. Lott's recital. 

Sacred songs by Dr. George Liebling were 
featured during the Hollywood 
Thanksgiving Service. 

Pietro Cimini, a former maestro of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, has brought out sev- 
eral well-trained professional students, 
among them Bradford Morse, baritone; 
Josephine Suneri, Arthur McCulloch, and 
Betty Verrue. B. D. U 


Club Items 


(Continued from page 42) 

Choral at the Academy of Music December 
10, with fifty women comprising the chorus 
and singing works by Bach, Weekes, Verdi 
and Taylor. A novelty was Julia Rock 
well's Charm for Slumber, a semi-humorous 
part-song, the composer acknowledging the 
applause. Doris Ogden, Annette Keissig, 
Meta Christensen and Katherine Crocco, club 
members, appeared as soloists, the latter in 
the Bird Song from Pagliacci. In memory 
of G. Waring Stebbins, Brooklyn organist 
and composer, his Song of the Sea was 
sung. 

William Simmons, baritone, was the 
solo-artist, singing two groups of songs and 
adding encores. Ada Zeller was the accom- 


panist. A receptign and dance followed. 
Good Cheer Concert 
Morris High School auditorium, New 


York, was well filled at the Good Cheer con- 
cert of December 11. Frieda Schaffer con 
ducted the Mixed Glee Club of P. S. 55, 
of one hundred and fifty singers. Edith Z. 
Rosen, Sylvia Sondak and Ruth E. Heinig 
were heard in brief piano pieces, the players 


COURTER 


ranging from eight years upward. Bernard 
I\undel, violinist, interpreted transcriptions 
of Chopin’s waltz, op. 64, No. 2, and a 

Brahms Hungarian dance, followed by an 
encore. Florence Stern, soprano, sang Non 
So Piu (Mozart), and had to add an encore. 
Johanna Arnold was am excellent accom- 
panist. 

Grace Hofheimer, pianist, a guest artist, 
played Brahms and Albeniz works, followed 
by an extra piece. 

Anton Witek and Mme. Witek, violinists, 
also guest artists, collaborated in a Pugnani- 
prelude and in the Witek Arabesken. 


Chicago Opera 
(Continued from page 9) 
Prince Igor would prove one of the most 
interesting bills of the entire season, and 
judging by the reaction of the audience, we 
are convinced that the management will re- 
peat this triple bill several times. 

L’Oracolo as well as in Gianni 
Schicchi, Vanni-Marcoux again won our ad- 
miration. Likewise, Mary McCormic, 
Charles Hackett, Serafina Di Leo and Vir- 
gilio Lazzari. 

We rush to congratulate the management 
in having erected a battery of projectors in 
the back of the house, which during the in- 
termission throw a bright light into the audi- 
torium. It took three years for those who 
conduct the destinies of grand opera here 
to discover that perhaps the dullness of the 
audience was due to the austere appearance 
of the auditorium. In grand opera the audi- 
ence is part of the show—especially during 
the intermissions. The public showed its 
happy mood by buoyantly feting the singers, 
the ballet, the conductor and the orchestra. 

Dik MEISTERSINGER, DECEMBER 10 

Those who witnessed the performance of 
Die Meistersinger as given by our company, 
will understand our admiration and justify 
our exuberance. Rudolf Bockelmann’s Hans 

Sachs is a complete study of the poet, 
the philosopher and the artisan as so admir- 
ably painted by the immortal muse of Rich- 
ard Wagner. True, Bockelmann sang the 
role last year and at the time made a very 
good impression. The amazing improve- 
ment in those few months in the case of 
Bockelmann is also noticeable in nearly all 
the other singers of the company. 

Remarkable also was the Beckmesser of 
Eduard Habich, whose first class singing 
and acting made a profound and lasting im- 
pression 

Rene Maison was much feted last year 
when he first sang Walther for us. But the 
vast improvement noticed in his delivery and 
acting of the role shows the deep and seri- 
ous student, one who does not rest on his 
laurels but goes on working assiduously to- 
ward a higher goal. His singing and acting 
was imneccable and he shared in a large 
measure in the success of the evening. 

Alexander Kipnis was a tower of strength 
as Pogner. Maria Rajdl was again Eva. 
Her face, her figure and her caressing tones 
make her ideal for the nart. 

Add to the above an excellent Magdalena 
of Sonia Sharnova, who sang the role en- 
trusted last vear to Mme. Olszewska; the 
clever and well voiced David of Oscar Col- 
caire; the night watchman of Desire De- 
frere; small roles sung by Cotreuil, Vieuille 
and others and the superb mise-en-scene of 
Dr. Ehrhardt as well as the fine singing of 
the chorus; the performance on the stage 


December 19, 1931 
scored one hundred per cent. Egon Pollak, 
as the conductor directed a performance that 
was flawless. 

HeropiApE, DECEMBER 12 (MATINEE) 

Massenet’s Herodiade was repeated with 
Mary McCormic, Maria Olszewska, Rene 
Maison, John Charles Thomas and Chase 
Baromeo, with Emil Cooper conducting. 

Macic FLUTE (EVENING) 

Noél Eadie said au revoir to her Chicago 
public as the Queen of the Night. The de- 
lightful English singer came here unheralded 
and takes back home the admiration of all 
those who have heard her in the Magic Flute 
and as Gilda in Rigoletto, the only two 
operas in which she was cast during her 
short stay. RENE Devries. 


Detroit Symphony Plays 
Beethoven and Chopin 


Detroit, MicH.—Ossip Gabrilowitsch con- 
ducted the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
December 5, in a program which included 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and the Cho- 
pin F minor concerto, with Pauline Ruvinsky 
as soloist. Miss Ruvinsky, who is eighteen 
years old, is an artist-pupil of Clarence Ad- 
ler of New York. In the Chopin music she 
revealed a firm and sure technic, coupled 
with good tone and_ sensitive regard of 
nuance. 

The orchestra proved, as always, a respon- 
sive and flexible instrument for Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s direction, and the audience was lav- 
ish in its applause for both soloist and con- 
ductor. B. 


OTHER CONC ERTS 


(Continued from page 44) 
of the Brahms sonata in F minor and Lia- 
pounoff’s Lesghinka. 
Alice Decevee played the 
for Miss Shuchari. 


A Benefit 


Frieda Hempel, soprano, and the Schmidt 
Quartet of the Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
Letita Radcliffe Harris, pianist, gave a con- 
cert for the benefit of the New York Diet 
Kitchen Association at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on December 8. 

December 9, Barbara Blatherwick, Soprano 
December 13, Caroline Gray, Pianist 


accompaniments 


Reading Symphony Concerts 
Announced 

The Reading, Pa., Symphony Orchestra, 
tlans Kindler, conductor, has scheduled con- 
certs for January 10, February 7 and Febru- 
ary 28. These concerts will be held, as 
formerly, at the Rajah Theater, Reading, 
in the afternoon. 
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HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Srupio: 215 W. 75th St., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 7-2377 
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rs 911 Kimball Hall 


iSANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
Season 1931-1932 now booking 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th 8t., N. > 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF M 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 


Chicago 


7-9155 


OLGA G. 


SACERDOTE 


Voeal Studios—609 Kimball Hall, Chicago—S8chool of Opera 


DE GREGORIO 


Specialist in Voice Culture 
Apt. 87, 5th Floor, Hotel Ansonia 
B’way and 73rd St., N. Y. Tel. SUsq. 7-3300 


RUTH COE 


SPEOIALIST IN OPERATIC REPERTOIRE 
Van Dyck Studio eats. 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. City 
Tel: COlumbus 5-1370 — WaAshington Heights 1- 2828 


CATHERINE WIDMANN 


COACH — TEACHER OF PIANO 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., New York 
Phone: TRaf. 17-6700 


PAUL FOUQUET 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Studio: 533 Halsey St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
Concert Singer 


V.NOLA 


Nola can a from the primary rudiments 

“voice highest pinnacle of perfection. 

FREE VOICE TRIAL. 

STUDIO 605, STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
Tel.: Circle 17-9006 of STillwell 4-0679 


SAMUEL L. CHESLAR 


VIOLINIST — TEACHER 


foley + 


Telephone: 
JEfferson 3-2637 


Operatic and 


Formerly member faculty Scharwenka 
Conservatory, Berlin 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios. 
(Tuesdays and Fridays) PEnn. 6-2634 
1795 E. 7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ESplanade 5-9479 


HATTIE M ANN 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 


(MOEGLE 


A Care of Lyon & Bidg., 
113 W. 57th 8t., N. ¥. Tel.: WEbster 4-3283 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept a limited number of pupils for season 1931-19382 
Address: 490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 2-2957 


ANGELO MATURO 


Former coach of Louis Graveure 
VOICE, REPERTOIRE AND OPERATIC COACH 
For appointment call WAdsworth 3-0246 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Radio 
Appointment only: 171 West 71st St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-7737 
E. 


Pupil of Jean Martapoura of the Paris Grand Opera 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Srupio 67, 3505 Broapwar, N.Y. Tel. EDgecombe 4-8656 


GRACE LEONARD 


yric Soprano 
OPERA—RECITAL ORATORIO 
703 Steinway Hall, New York City 


ETHEL PYNE 


CONCERT RECITAL 
Met. Mollie Croucher, 119 West 57th St., New York 


UNION CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Competent and Well Known Instructors in the 
Various Branches. Borris B. Ferisisn, Director 


784 SARATOGA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


— CONSERVATORY 
MUSIC 


MRS. D.HENDRIK EZERMAN 
} Managing Director 
YEAR BOOK 
Accredited by 
The Juilliard Foundation of 
New York 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
Booxiets—149 East 61st Staeet, New Yore 


1870 ZECKWER-HAHN 1931 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


Opera Class, Ensemble Courses, Frequent Re- 
citals, Radio Broadcasting, Ostrovsky Violin 
Class, Church and Public School Music, Two 
Orchestras — Juvenile and Advanced. 
For year book, address 
Frederick Hahn, President-Directer 


1617 Spruce Street Philadelphia 
1892 1931 
ITHACA COLLEGE 


devoted to 
Music, Drama and Physical Education 
(formerly Ithaca Conservatory) 
Degrees Placement Bureau 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 


FRANCIS YOUNG 


Teacher of Piano—Specialist in Technique 


Training for Concert 
Stage or Teaching 


725 Riverside Drive 
New York City 
Phone EDgecomb 4-8682 


AUGUSTO BEUF 


Leading Baritone 


CHICAGO CIVIC 
OPERA 


Buy From Your Local Music Dealer 


COURIER 49 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Third Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


Thorou ro training in all branches of music. Piano—A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. Ebann; 

Voice Culture—Carl Hein; Harp—A. Francis Pinto, Classes in Theory, composition, ear-training, sight- 

singing, music appreciation, history of ae, etc., included in all courses. Department for beginners. 
d for Catalogue 


Ghe Clebeland Justitute of (Dusic 


Four Year Degree Courses, Private and Class Lessons 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director, 2827 Euclid Ave.. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART FRANK ‘DAMROSCH: Dean — 


students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MU SIC SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—A new four-year course for 


the training of Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 
leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Education 
Catalogue sent on request. 


/-MARCHESI sincine 


“Singers Catechism and Credo” will 
appear next Easter at Dent, London. 


Paris: 8 rue du Bois de Boulogne 
Write for particulars 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA— LECTURES 


Registration Now Open 
Lecture Course on Analysis of Popular Symphonies 


For Information and Catalogue, address the Office 
310 Riverside Drive, N. ¥. ACademy 2-3860 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the University of Rochester 
WARD HANSON, Director 
An Endowed School Offering Complete Education in Music Courses Leading to Degrees and 
Eastman School Certificate. 


For information, address: 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Founded in 1865 
(OUR YEAR COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
BACHELOR'S: DEGREE — MASTER’S DEGREE — TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
Unexcelled cultural and musical advantages. itories. Complete and modern equipment. 
Limited enrollment. 
For catalogue and year book address: FRANK H. SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 


MICHIGAN STATE INSTITUTE of MUSIC 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


w» Internationally Known Faculty, Including 
LEWIS RICHARDSLOUIS GRAVEURE—MICHAEL PRESS— 
ALEXANDER SCHUSTER—ARTHUR FARWELL 


COURSES LEADING TO DEGREES, PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Address the Secretary, MICHIGAN STATE INSTITUTE of MUSIC, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 


FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


La Forge voice method used and endorsed by Miss Emma Otero and Messrs. Lawrence Tibbett, 
Richard Crooks, and Harrington van Hoesen. Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 
14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. Tel. TRafalgar 7-8993 
Weekly radio programs WABC (Columbia System) Thursdays at 3:00 


(incinnati Conservatory «Music 
Ander Ausypices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


SIXTY-FIFTH SEASON 


A complete school of music and dramatic art. 


Instruction now available in all branches in day or night school 
by same faculty. Full credit granted for night school work. 


Degrees, diplomas and certificates. 
Freveric SHAILER Evans, Director of Music 

For Catalogue and information address C. M. Middleton, Registrar, 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MUSICAL 


New PUBLICATIONS 


OPERA 
Reviewed by Leonard Liebling 
Das Herz, three act 
by Hans Pfitzner, 
Mahner Mons 
issues of the Musical Courier have 
had reviews of the latest opera from the pen 
of Hans Pfitzner, his first work in that form 
since he wrote Palestrina (1917), abidingly 
popular in Central Europe. 

Das Herz premiered several weeks 
ago simultaneously in Berlin and Munich, 
and received with respect by the critics of 
both cities. The composer was present at 
the Munich performance and they gave him 
an ovation for he is looked upon in Germany 


music 
Hans 


music drama, 
libretto by 


Recent 


Was 


as the last genuine and whole hearted repre- 
sentative of romanticism of music in_ that 
country. 

While one can never estimate an opera 
fully or correctly from a piano score, yet the 


present 271 page example gives an authentic 
dea of Pfitzner’s material in musical themes 
and harmonic treatment, both of which faith- 
fully reflect his artistic credo, based on the 
art of Wagner and Strauss, and in some re- 
spects even Schumann, with an occasional 
bow to Brahms. Those are excellent mod- 
els for a Pfitzner has used 
them with taste and discretion, not by copy- 
ing them at any time in his score,,but by 
having their spirit and tendencies in his mind 
and heart as he wrote. 

The story of Das Herz is a Faust-like 
tale, with magic, the Devil, and expiation 
by death. A perusal of the Pfitzner piano 
score seems to indicate that he has caught 
well the mystic spirit of the tale and of 
course the orchestration (reported by the 
Musical Courier reviewer who attended the 
Berlin premiere, to be colorful, characteristic 
and adroitly fashioned) enables the composer 
to heighten the effects which can only be 
suggested #n the piano. There are many at- 
tractive melodies resourcefully developed and 


composer and 


atmospherically in keeping with the nature 
of the libretto. There is no one who han- 
dles the operatic idiom better today than 
Hans Ptitzner unless possibly it be Richard 
Strauss 

A handsome piece of publication is_ this 
piano score, its black cover inscribed with 
red and while script and the sable frontis- 
piece pages bearing cabalistic designs in 
keeping with the fantastic libretto 

Das Herz already has been accepted for 


performance at twenty German opera houses. 
(Adolph Furstner, Berlin.) 


BOOKS 

Reviewed’ by Leonard Liebling 

Handbuch fur Streichquartettspieler, by 
Wilhelm Altman 

“Handbook for String Quartet players” is 
the translation of the foregoing Ge rman title, 
as the reader might possibly have suspected. 
This is Volume IV of the series by Prof. 
Dr. Altmann. It treats of compositions for 
strings and wind instruments, from piccolo 
to horns; and includes works from Bach to 

Krenek. from Boccherini to Prokofieff 
Short, pithy descriptions with printed mu- 
examples and playing directions, are 
author, who treats his material 
and without personal bias. A 
valuable book for ensemble play- 


al 
given by the 
practically 
useful and 


ers and those who should practise that de- 
lightful form of music making. (Max 
Hesse’s Verlag, Berlin-Schoneberg? ) 
VIOLIN 
Reviewed by Arthur Hartmann 


Hungarian Rhapsody, for violin and piano, 
by Liszt-Hubay (After the para- 


phrase on The Three Gypsies, by 
Franz Liszt.) 
This reviewer would strongly urge that 


above be henceforth 
explains this 


the title as suggested 
used, as it more completely 
creation and re-creation 

It was truly a red-letter day for violinists 
when the Universal-Edition of Vienna issued 


this Liszt-Hubay Hungarian Rhapsody. 
There is no praise too high for the masterly 
collaboration of Hubay, than whom no one 
could have been more fitted to complete for 
violinists a work unquestionably an eminent 
and enduring enrichment of their repertoire. 

One need no longer break a lance over the 
creative originality of Liszt, of his depth of 


feeling, harmonic color, and the witchcraft of 
his creations. The fascinating paradox of a 
beguiling Satan in a monk’s cowl, of a se- 
ductive charmeur with a tender, generous 
heart, all this is in the present Rhapsody 
transcribed by Hubay. In dimension, con- 
struction, nobility, and effectiveness this 


work supersedes all heretofore existing pot- 
pourris of the same kind. 

It would be interesting to hear Szigeti (to 
whom the work is dedicated) play the Rhap- 
with orchestra, for there can be little 
question that with Hubay’s facile gifts and 
dramatic talents, he must have written a 
truly Lisztian score. 

In a short preface Hubay gives interesting 


sody 


facts. It appears that in its original form 
the Rhapsody was a paraphrase for violin 
and piano, by Liszt himself, on his (since 
become famous) song The Three Gypsies, 
and which he made in May of 1864. The 
original edition bore at the end facsimile 


autograph by Liszt “Ecrit pour Remenyi 
Ede, mai, Berne 1864; Madonna del Ro- 
sario.” (In Hungarian the family name is 


always placed first.) 

Those who know Liszt's music thoroughly 
are aware that some of Wagner’s harmonies 
and even themes are to be found in the for- 
mer’s works and were written many years 
previous to Wagner's absorption of them. 
On page 6 of the Hubay score we find the 
harmonies with which Wotan puts Bruenn- 
hilde to sleep, just as these same progressions 
can be found in Liszt’s A major piano con- 


certo. It is regrettable that Hubay has not 
specified a “natural” before the high A at 
No. 25, for violinists might be tempted in- 


stinctively to play an A flat instead. (Hor- 
rors!) 

The edition is examplary for clarity, vari- 
ous markings, freedom from errors and most 
riginal of all—a tiny comment, and in abbre- 
wvieied form, at the end, “about 16 minutes.” 
For all those who concertize (not to speak of 
broadcasting and making records) it is most 
important in program-making to know the 


approximate time of performance for each 
work. 
With such sponsors Liszt-Remenyi- 


ought to find 
(Universal Fdi- 


Hubay-Szigeti the Rhapsody 
wide vogue with violinists. 
tion, Vienna. ) 


Caprice Roumain and Mazurka de Con- 


cert, for violin, by G. Boulanger 
\ curiously reactionary idiom marks these 
two compositions. They are thoroughly 


The Caprice 
and broken 
form of an 


and not too difficult. 

consists of passage work—scales 
chords—with some relief in the 
Andante melody in the middle section. It 
is dedicated to Issay Dobrowen. The Ma- 
zurka is melodic throughout. Both pieces 
represent useful playing material in) which 
one fails to detect any great creative gift. 
(Bote & Bock, Berlin.) 


violinistic, 


COURIER 


Sieben Musiken fur Blockfloten, by Hugo 
Herrmann. 
These are little compositions for two, 
three and four fifes “or similar instruments,” 
one of them tuned a fifth lower. The music 
is gracefully conceived and contrapuntally 
well arranged. (Bote & Bock, Berlin.) 
Jedermann Musik, by Einar Nilson. 

The incidental music for Hoffmannsthal’s 
Jedermann (Everyman) as staged by Max 
Reinhardt for the Salzburg Festival is here 
offered in simple piano reduction. It is folk 
music, Or music aie in imitation of the 
iolk idiom and while it might have some 
interest and suitability attached to the drama 
for which it was prepared, as separate music 
it has no arresting significance or interest. 
(Bote & Bock, Berlin.) 

Technical Fun, harmonized and arranged 
by W. A. Storer. 

A group of studies equally good for 
strings or wind and so arranged as to be 
agreeable to students and to make an or- 
dinarily dry subject interesting. The in- 
strumental structure calls for B flat treble 
instruments; C treble instruments; bass 
clef instruments; E flat treble instruments ; 
D flat treble instruments; viola and drums. 
It will be perceived that there is no limita- 


tion as to the sort of instruments to be 
used, wood, brass, strings or saxophones 
being suitable to the arrangements. Each 


group is placed in a separate sag so that 

there are eight of them, B flat, C, flat, D 

flat, F in treble clef, bass clef, es ‘clef and 

drums. 

There are also eight 
lesson consisting of scales and broken 
chords in whole notes, half notes, quarter 
notes, eighth notes and sixteenth notes, and 
all of these exercises may be played to- 
gether simultaneously, in which amalgama- 
tion they create harmony. The idea is that 
advanced players and beginners study to- 
gether in one group of any desired size. 
The exercises are also made in such a man- 
ner that they may be transposed into vari- 
ous keys. Thus, lesson one is in G major; 
lesson thirteen is the same in G minor; les- 
son twenty-two the same in G sharp minor. 
The sharps and flats are however not written 
before the notes but must be memorized by 
the student and added during performance. 
It is also suggested by the author that the 
exercises be played in various rhythms and 
dynamic shadings, as indicated at the end 
ot each volume. The whole idea is clever 
and useful. (Gamble Hinged Music Co.) 

I See in Your Face a Garden (Amy Ash- 
more Clark), The White Rose (John 
Boyle O’Reilly), Wind (John Gals- 
worthy), songs by Robert Braine. 

These poems are of unequal value the 
best of the three being naturally enough, the 
last. Mr. Braine does not however seem to 
depend upon actual words for inspiration 
but looks to the thoughts and emotions they 
represent. Like many another composer, 
classic and modern, he is able to set mere 
doggerel quite acceptably, and his sense of 
melodic line and of dramatic form is so 
strong that he forces the poem to suit. 

Thus in the first of these he alters his 
mood after twenty-four measures, and winds 
up with a forceful climax, finely wrought 
in the accompaniment, though what he found 
in the words to suggest it is not perceptible 
to everyone. The second song, The White 
Rose, is, on the contrary, set in popular 
style, ballad-like, though it deals with pas- 


exercises in each 


THE COMSTOCK, 


CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Upright Keys, Actions and 
Hammers, Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 


December 19, 1931 


sion and kisses for which one would expect 
a far more rhapsodic idiom. But perhaps 
these are Broadway passions and_ kisses. 
However that may be this song is sure to 
be popular, certainly the most popular of 
the three, though scarcely the best. 

The Galsworthy words: “Wind, wind, 
heather gipsy, Whistling in my tree! All 
the heart of me is tipsy on the sound of 
thee are exquisite; and Mr. Braine 
sensed and tonalized them exceptionally well. 
Through his accompaniment the wind 
whistles and rushes, unchanged from_ be- 
ginning to end of the (very short) song; 
whistles and rushes in parallel whole tones 

a highly original conception. 

Mr. Braine is a master of effect and 
knows exactly how to handle the voice. His 
vocal compositions have been successful not 
only because of their acceptable musical 
content but also because they please singers, 
who welcome them gratefully as valuable 
vehicles for vocal display, devoid of difficulty 
and free of excessive interpretative prob- 
lems. (G. Schirmer, Inc.) 


Dickinson Presents the Messiah 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson gave the first sea- 
son’s performance of The Messiah at Unica 
Theological Seminary, New York, to a 
large audience, on December 8. The oratorio 
was offered by the School of Sacred Music, 
of which Dr. Dickinson is the head, and 
the various choruses were conducted by the 
following students: Edith L. Thomas, Olive 
Wells, Frances Beach, Helen Hewitt, Grace 
F. Tooke, Irene Quier, Chester Marsch, 
Ahira Magata, Paul Allwardt and Louis H. 
Sanford. Dr. Dickinson played accompani- 
ments to all solos, which were sung by Ruth 
Shaffner, Nevada Van der Veer, Harold 
Haugh and Alexander Kisselburgh. 


WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manu- 
factured in the musical center 
of America for sixty-two years 


Factory and Offices 
Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Sts. 
NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK 


“Known for Tone 
Since 1863” 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT PIANOS 


Factory and general offices 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 


BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
ANYTHING IN MUSIC 


REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 


New York 


TEINWAY 


The Instrument of the Immortals 


Hamburg 


London 


Choose piano as. 

the artists, do. Todays 

great ones prefer the 
sBALDWIN 


CHOOSE YOUR PIANO AS THE ARTISTS DDO 


EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC 
318-326 West St., New 
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SCENE FROM HAENSEL AND GRETEL 
given on December 8 at Roerich Hall, New York, by the Opera and Concert Guild. 


HARRISON CHRISTIAN, 
baritone, who sings the role of a dashing 
Spanish Cavalier in Ernest Carter's new 
opera, The Blonde Donna, given its world 
premiere by the New York Opera Comique 
on December 9 in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
heard at the Heckscher Theatre in New 

York City the week of December 14. 


MRS. WILLIAM ARMS FISHER, 
chairman of the American Choral and Fes- 
tival Alliance, which aims to place choral 
organizations on equal professional stand- 
ing with the major symphony orchestras of 

the United States. 
(LEFT) 

VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN, 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, will replace Toscanini with the 
1 York Philharmonic during the week 

of December 21. 


MARIA CARRERAS, 
pianist, to be heard in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, recital January 8. 


MME, MARIE 
VON UN- 
SCHULD, 

whose piano les- 
sons via Television 

over WGBS i 

New York have 

been attracting 

much attention. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
takes Toscanini’s place at the head of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra for 
the concerts of January 6, 8 and 10. 


FRANCES HALL, 
pianist, recently gave an interesting recital 
at the Barbizon-Plasa, New York. 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD 


CADM 
at his home in La Mesa, near San Rae * l 
Diego, Cal., where he combines the * 


composition of music with the raising 


of avocado trees. There he composed F Wargo is aa f the ila 

the new sonata for violin and piano ERNEST HUTCHESON AND BEULA DUFFEY, lelphia Conservatory of Music, | , 

which has had many recent perform- his pupil, playing over WABC in one of Mr. Hutcheson’s Sunday evening broadcasts of lelphia, where he s a pupil ef Bors 
ances. piano concertos. Koutcen for six years 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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ETHEL LEGINSKA 


Musical Director and Conductor of Charles L. Wagner's Opera Company 
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